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ABSTRACT _ , . . 

Although the research base on teaching, learning, and 
effective schools has expanded, the results of that research have, 
been implemented only to a limited degree, either in the classroom or 
in the training oL teachers. One of the accusations that have 
frequently been made against teacher education iri that it does not 
use a theoretical, research-based body of knowledge in its training 
programs, thus perpetuating the practice of teaching as a craft 
rather than as a profession. In aunt 1983, the 15 Nebraska 
institutions of higher education with teacher education programs 
forbad the Nebraska Consortium for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education, with the goal of improving teacher education by 
facilitating the introduction of research findings into their 
programs. As a first major activity, the Consortium decided to hold a 
workshop on the utilisation of research on teaching end learning in 
teacher education programs. The University of Nebraska-Lincoln agreed 
to organise and manage the workshop; each of the 15 institutions 
agreed to establish a team which would attend the workshop and 
develop a plan of action based on the workshop sessions. This 
monograph's 11 papers are drawn from that workshop, held in Lincoln, 
Nebraska in November 1983. (JMK) 
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Prelate 



Hit leat tiers C. oilier. I nivrrsil\ <>l Nrhia>ka-AiiH oht. is pleased 
to svtw as .1 spotisoi In, ISINC RKSKAKC.ll l<> IMPROVK 
II \( I It R I 1)1 ( A I ION: I I IK NKBKASKA CONSOR IH M li is 
out hope ih.ii this \oluinc will be ot value to tc a« her c-c Ka« atots through- 
out the countix Hi thru continuing t-lioih to enhance dt** (|U.ilitv of 

UMl liel eillH atlOU 

Oui inieiesi in the aniutics which led u» ilus \olutnc is two-told, 
hi st. we In-hcxe dial the c «uiscu tiutii comept is a most ini|xntani ap- 
pioaih to the hnpiownu'ni ot teacher cduc atioit. I "he Nebtaska ( 011- 
sot Hum has brought tngetlier representatives ot all the teacher ethic atioit 
programs in \ehiaska in learn tliiou^li sliaiu^ experiences with each 
other anil with persons who |ta\e concluded it-search important to the 
education <»t leathers. We helieve that this joint work benefits all of the 
ptofc.ams in our siate In these da\s ol frequent public criticism of 
teailu t education, ii is important that tcachet educators sntdv their 
pio W rainsthoMMighlv.(le\eh)piiig<areliill\ reasoned res|>oiises to these 
criticisms. I he Consortium provides a proper selling lor such, study. 

Our second inleiesi in the work reported here is the emphasis on 
research as a foundation lor leather education. Clearly^ leather edu- 
cation as well as teaching itself is both an an and a science. An analysis 
ol current prat lic e, however, will most likely reveal ihai less attention 
is paid lo i he use ot scienc e in the developrr-m and conduct of teachei 
education than is neetled. The papers presented in this volume are 
addressed to that need. Ii is our goal in leathers College to provide 
as muc h support as we can for ihe development ot a broader research 
and theorv base for I lit- conduct of leather education. 

|aiues IV O'Hanlon 
|)ean. leat hers College 
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The Nebraska Consortium: 
Using Research to Improve 
Teacher Education 

Mary M. Klucnder 

/ 'r/nrrw/v of Srbraska- Lincoln 



INTRODUCTION 

During lilt* |msi ten years, then has htt-n a major increase in the 
amount and quality of researt h on leaching, learning and effet- 
live schools. Research on how leathers plan and make judgment* 
in i he classroom about individual students and instructional strat- 
egies (Sliavelson. 1983). how teachers organise and manage their dassroon is 
(Brophv. 1983). and how they utilize iheir instructional time (Denham & 
Ueherinan. I WO), are examples of research areas which have develop 
enough in tin- test decade to provide serious gukfcmce to tlie classroom teac her. 
Kducation now has the beginnings of a research base upon which to make 
decisions rather than reiving solely upon practices acquired through the ex- 
jieriences ol individuals or teachers as a group 

Although the research hast* itself has expanded, the resulLs of that re- 
search have hmi implemented only to a limited degree, either in the class- 
nx>m or in the training of teachers. One of the accusations that has frequently 
lieen matte against teacher education is th;.' it does not use a theoretical, 
resean h-lxised body of knowledge in its training programs, thus |*rpeiuat- 
ing the practice of leaching as a craft rather than as a profession. For example, 
IV (). Smith, in Design, for a School of Pedagogy (1 980), suggests that although 
the research on general concepts, principles and skills of leaching and class- 
r<x>m management has grown and become more de|*ndable. there is reason 
to believe a large |*>rtion of the education f aculty in most institutions teaches 
with little knowledge or lUilization of that research. Others support Smith s 
position and emphasize the need to incorporate the research base into the 
preservice education of teachers (e.g.. Denenuirket al., 1982), 

To accomplish such a change, however, a mechanism is needed through 
which institutions and individual faculty members can examine and change 
some of their own knowledge and l>ehaviors. One approach to the improve- 
meni of teacher education programs has bee'' ' > increase external controls, 
either through mandated competency testing programs or legislation. For 
example, at least 20 stales have adopted some requirement for competency 
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testing * il It .u tit l edih aU< hi .ttlii.ilcs { Ashtuil II X. SlUUvs, hW I K ir t \ \* i kIu, 
the st.tle h.ts ao.ipted .» detailed set nt I om|x'tf !H It's fo| .ill U'.M III 1 ! S tdiaft. 

I Hiu< of Ir.ulu i I dia atton. Honda. P»S .tj; ( Georgia has adopted iht ( k*or- 
I cm hci < n itiic a;c U se . ami scleral states arc using the National h at het 
t \aminalioi, In t\u h » asc, tin- incasuirs aic externally unused, and there 
apjitMis in U- little eviclc tut ol ,•< tive involvement of the institutions u hi< !i 
edut itt those u-.u lit is An alternative apptoac IT to statewide impiovrmcut. 
whi< h i> dt m i ilxd in this <|(h utnent. is inination and implementation of im- 
pt<>\ement eiloits l>\ !h< institutions themselves. 

The Consortium of 
Teacher Education Model 



In |nne. I'W.t, the littccn Nebraska instituiions oi holier education with 
traihri <d neat ion ptngianis formed the Nebraska Consortium lor the 
Imptovemcui of feat hri f dutation, widnhc goal of improving teat hci eel- 
nt anon In Lu iln.tt it iu the introdm tion of research findings into their p»o- 
giants Mom- s|n-< ific allv . the Consortium memU\<i discussed the following 
I' »n^i 1 ins;c oiitt t Miles 

I I >evei« ip a netv\oj k ol teat her ethic at ion institutions that will work in 
dost ioo|x'!anon toward the improvement of teac het education in 
then state. 

~. hit tease fat ultv meinUis c t mincIc-iic e in and knowledge of the l>> 
sranh bast to the extent th. t thev will use appropriate |x>r lions of 
that base in s licit own programs. 

V Change tin nature of teat het education piog»aitis in panic i| Kiting 
institutions so that thev will I** more amenable to use of the teat hing/ 
learning and effettive st Ihm>Is hase. >^ 

I. Develop faettltv liitinkis' willingness it > *tud\ research publications 
alone ant I wit h othet iat ultv groups and to huiltl the results of their 
studv into tin it programs. 

a Develop in students die knowledge of, the confidence in, and skills in 
working with the research Ikisc such that thev will draw upon that 
base hot It tint jug their teacher education programs and in their teach- 
ing assignments. 

t> Affect the st hoolsat w hit h the stutlentsdo theit student teaching such 
that the t. it ultv oi those st hools will have lx>lh a |>ositive attitude to- 
waitl the rcseatt h base and skill in using it. 
As its first major ac tivity, the Consortium decided to hold a workshop 
on the utilization of researc h on teaching and learning in teacher education 
programs, The Cnivetsilv of N'ebraska-l.inrolii agreed to organize and man- 
age the workshop; eac h of the fifteen institutions agreed to establish <i team 
w hit h would attend the workshop and develop a plan of action based on the 
workshop sessions. This monograph is drawn from that workshop. 



Team Formation 

The clean or head ol rat h teacher educ ation program select jd a team 
ot \U\ tauiln memlxrs 10 attend the workshop. In most cases, team 
mrniU'is were selected Ixuause of their ke\ |X)sitioiis in the undergraduate 
teacher education program, their interest in research and the incorporation 
ot resean h into then c nurses, and their abilitv to provide leadership lot pro- 
gram change. In sonic rases. Ixiause ot the size ot the teacher education 
program, the team represented a snhstantial portion ot the total education 
tauiltv In other instances, the team was .» cross-section ot a much larger 
lacultv who would need to lx- intoi tned and involved after the workshop was 
umipletecl and the initial plans had Ixrn clevelcnx d. 

Activities Prior 
to the Workshop 

Belore attending the workshop, the team members were asked to do 
some preparatory reading. Eath institution was pic Aided a set ot ma- 
terials which included |ki|xm\s by several leading researchers on teaching, 
learning and effective schools, publications on the "effective utilization ot time, 
and a bibliography of cube Wetices. About two months before the work- 
shop was held, eac h iiistitut * also was asked to provide background inior- 
tnation alxjut its teacher education program, including sue h materials as a 
cut t ent college bulletin, requirements for graduation in the teacher educa- 
tion program, and syllabi *t out several key teacher education courses. A pre- 
liminary analysis ot that inform ttion was done prior to the workshop: after 
further analysis, a re|M>rt will tx" develo|x*cl for the Consortium institutions 
atxnu the status ot teac her education programs in Nehraska. 



Workshop Structure and Activities 

The iwcKind-one-half clay woikshop was planned with several goals in 
mind. First, team inenilx'is who attended the workshop should have 
a:: opportunity to read and discuss the research and to have contact with a 
few of the researchers who have made iin|X)rtant contributions to some of 
the tnthuJUlial research efforts. Second* teams should have an opportunity to 
consider the reseat P n> 
grams. Third, the workshop should provide a setting which might lead to 
informal networks among institutions, which could be helpful as institutions 
implemented their plans. To accomplish those goals, the workshop provided 
time lor presentations on research, discussion among institutions, and insti- 
tutional planning. 1 lie fust day emphasized mastery of research, discussion 
of implications, and dialogue among participants; the second day emphasized 
team disc ussion and planning. 

Three types of presentations were included in the workshop: (I) two 



|Mr\« 'ii.mm nh .it i.tlv /t 'i I th« task oi it n < m j m >i .tf i i it* ivsr.iii h into practice Ircmi 
the jH-iNjHiiivi til m'm-i.iI ,111 'uiurs'. rJ» six present, ;fions aualv/ed spcrilU 
|>oitious of the icseauh in sn.nc detail: ant! three presentations broatllv 
s\ ndiesi/cd i lu icst .in 1 1 ,hhI <!ih ussee tlu* nplit at ions ot J h^tt .eseat o lor 

le,ulmil» and U.ltJlCI edt(t.lUO|| plat lite 

I Ik- iwo picsctitauous that tot used on implementation ni.thodologv 
\m ir iiKiitr l)\ people who .11 e din i il\ involved in implementation activities 
wnli 'tist iMic u.uheis I lu u presentations iiuluded l*>th discussions o| 
Mi.ii»'i>\ .Hid analvsisol the nitMtUTi^ ol iiuoi |x nation ol research findings 
ti i it > teat hei s i lasso h mii piai tit e. 

/ 1*, t i\ H///nf \, hom i lu* \iueritau Federation ol I eat hers, dist itssed llu* 
tiadifional gap Uiuirn research and classroom practice and desciibccLau 
innov .tu\ e appto.it li that \ I" I has undei taken to help teat hers intoi|M>tale 
..line ot the lese.tith findings into their classrooms. I liat strategv. which 
utilizes I cachet Rese.mh I .inkers as the means ol working with other tea< li- 
tis, is tles< i iU i! in hei paper. 

ixuhnf I m ami / imin Stkorskt. stall nieinlxTs oi the Mideontinent Re- 
gional Idt national Li!>oratoix (Mt RKI). descnl>ed McRll.s Kllective St hools 
1'iogiam. a tesean li disseniin.il ion .nid ntili/ation effort in a seven stale re- 
gion, and thcii stialegv lor evaluating the extent ol implementation and the 
imp.it t oi llu f i ning ti|M»n teat her tx'havior. sc hool Ixhavior and student 

ollt<o||lcs. 

si\ workshop sessions on s[x'< iiic research topic s were presented in eon- 
tuiieiit sessions, one set in the morning and one in the aflei noon, dining 
the the iii si dav ol tlte workshop. ! earns were enc on raged to distribute inetn- 
hei attendance at i oss the sessions lor hioader coverage ol the topics. I he six 
}>a|H is weie written inde|xndentlv . hut the\ contain a miuilx't ot in)()ortant 
interi eLttionships, at times thawing ti|x>n i!ie same research hast', and at 
othei times adchessitig simil.T classroom concerns troni different ixTsfxr- 
lives. I ogether. the* provide the reader with a useful entry into a com [ilex 
and \ .ii led In itl\ ol i escan h. 

Hvgrt lintmri!* has analv/ccl a ImmIv ol research that has Ix'toine known 
.h 'Dnni I eat hing ' I U* notes that during tlv past decade 

,i l.ii t»«- and substantial hodv ol intoiinauoi.. based on conver^in^ lines ol 
evidence, has piovidcd suppoii !m the toiileiitioii that inslrut tinnal teeh- 
nnjues do have impmiaiit el let ts mi the outcomes ol learning, mosj partial- 
lai lv < hi llu* at hievcmeni levels ol students who experience the instruction. 

Kasedt >n the vvorkol researchers such as Koitnin, Rosens) tine, (iood, Brophy 
I and Stullings, \\\ titling snmui.u i/es the t hai acteristit s of effec live teat hers in 
| .t hnett le.it hint; Model, and suggests that those characteristics involve skills 
; that < an lie taught to preservice teachers. 

Mivlt Kili;op*\ in his pa|x*r "Mtxlels of leaching and readier l.du ca- 
tion, uses |o\te and Weil s Models of Tmt'hing as a framework for anaiv/ing 
teat fling strategies, and examines the research Urst* for sevend tif thtise nuxlels, 
Kilg»'U\ like Joyce and Weil, Ix'lieves that teachers inust ac(|iiire a broad 
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ic|>ettoiie ol teat lung skills and tin h k l > and die cita^noMu still lodeciric die 

.||>|)(0|)! |,itf IIV < )j Ihnst Ihodfls 

fames Wallet it-views the literature on lesean h nn teat he i platiniiii; and - 
decision making !n his analvsis. Walter ohscnes f I lat teat hers do not lollo.v 
the planning models otien arixotateri l>\ curriculum planners and taught in 
pieserviie onuses, whith emphasize* planning fioin goals; instead, teacher 
planning i\ pic all\ is luseri oh ^|k*< it u insti uttional tasks and, once in smut ion 
is it) |>lju', tea* hers an rclu< tant toe hangi Lit *' Kilgore. Walter Mieves that 
oucot the tasks <»i teat hci crim anon is to help teac hers iocx|>uutl the ihiidIkm 
t>t alternative iii.siau lioiuil strategics ii|>on whii!i thc\ tan draw . 

Stanly YuMi reriews tin* reseat It done in the area ol classroom manage- 
ment. While III lining. kilgore and Waiter ten us on the teat hers instructional 
su aU gVs aiid decisions, Vasas review concentrates, on management of Ix*- 
haviois related to maintenance ot on-task Ix'lntviois and ted net ion ot disrup- 
liw Ix'haviors in thei lassroom. Drawing heavih on Kounin, Yasa summarizes 
resean h liudings on eltettiw teat her management Ixhavior Ix-giuning with 
planning prior to the stliool war, riming instruction, and in res|x>nse to 
disruptive tx-hax ioi. 

I inn Saatmne (tfi<! Patrieia Priest* ti aualwe tcarhci-thiltl interactions in 
the ilasstoom horn the |XTS|K'ctiw ot developmental psychology. I hev ar- 
gue that it teat hers are to provide optimum learning tor students, they must 
iinclersiai* ' 'he nature ot the developmental differences at different ages, 
and wa\s in which those characteristics affect how the student will rcs|x>nri 
to tlh' instnittiunal environment. Thev then examine the effective s hools 
research in light of w hat is known al*>ut developmental t ha rail eristic s of 
students at diiterent stages and w in sun esstul instruction and management 
tec 1 11 lie pit s (lunge as the (hilt) grows older. 

Robert Egbert and Mary Kluemlei review the c ousiclcrahlc Ixxlv ot litera- 
ture that has clevclo|x»ri on the utilization of time in the classroom. 'II icy 
destril)c the concept of Academic learning l ime, as used in the Beginning 
leather r valuation Sturiv (B I KS), examine several other large-scale studies 
as well as a nuuilx^of smaller studies of the effects of time alien ation and 
utilization on student achievement and other academic outcomes, and pro- 
jx>se some implic ations tor sc hools and teacher education that emerge from 
the time to learn concept 

Three of the sessions, which were clistrihuteri throughout the confer- 
ence, served an integrative and synthesizing role. The* provided structure to 
the workshop, drew some principles from the niott specific sessions, and 
raised some philosophical and |x>licv-t elated c|uestious tor team meiiilxMS to 
consider as ihey made dec isions alxnit whic h research to incoi|x>ratc into 
their programs and what strategies to use as they work toward inroi |x>raiion 
ol that icseairh. 

Robert Egbert, in the workshop's o|>ening presentation, provided hoth a 
rationale tor the (Consortium effort and a description of the workshops struc- 
ture. In his paper. KglxTt compares educators' attitudes toward the use of 
educational and social sc ience researc h to those in, other professions, and 
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liiHl> «hIi>c .itu in.. Hid tea* Ih-i cdiitatiou. larlrv* w illing to apph research ihul\ 
lugs to piattite lie (IcmiiIk's sour- aicas ot |M>tenual tongiuence IxMween'^ 
}*xIkn ot educational Petard) and tin- tonteni ot teachei education pro- ^ 
grains, aiui identities several sjx*t itic researt h areas whit li were the Itxus of 
this w«>i ksliop. 

(,<n> iniMnmtuhn. Iruin Viiginia I'olvtet hnit al Institute, provided the 
niul-'Mum s\nthesi/uig pirsentation. in whit h hedist ussed the premises trom 
which leathers ii|H'raii'. and the \va\s in which teacher educators can help 
leathers examine I host' premises and use research finding as a means ot 
validating or revising those premises. In his paper. Ken* nnacher contends 
;hai leather cdutatois |>Li> an iin|>oiiant role in conveying and fostering a 
manner, or pattern ot Ix-lraxior. among pieserwee teat hers in mo leliug |m>- 
sitive iniellet ma! and edut.. >na! trait * 

jtnu Shilling, in the last large group presentation, synthesized nint h ot 
the rest art h that was presented n detail in Mr* six to' *ent sessions, div ussed 
the implications ot that research tor the leather in c classroom, and sug- 
gested \wi\n in v inth the research findings could lx* incoij)oraied into the 
edut at ion ot pi t sen it e teachers. 

Discussion sessions were inters|XTsed among the workshop presenta- 
lions, to allow worksiiop pariicip mrs opportunity to a*k questions and talk 
ahoui die implications ot the research (iiutmgs to: leather education pro- 
grams u : general, and in their ow:» institutions. By the eutl of the fust day tit 
t'ne t outerent e, tennis lx-gau to meet separately for institutional planning. 



Action Plans and 
Future Consortium Activities 



% \7hen the workshop was first plumed, it was agreed that hv the end 
V V of the workshop, each institutional team would have developed an 
Initial Anion Plan to take hack to their institution for review, revision and 
implementation. The last pinion of the workshop was devoted to the devel- 
opment of those plans, which are descrilxxl in this dtx ument. Once revised, 
those action plans are to serve as guides for implementation. 

A secoiidarv gt*al of the consortium was to foster inten ctationships among 
the fifteen insiitntions. Several steps are Ix-ing taken to foster those interre- 
lationships, first, a copy of each institutions Initial Action Plan will he.>eni to 
even other institution. Second, a fall, 1984 meeting of the Consortium team* 
will I* held, at which time the teams will report progress on their plans. A 
third step will also lx* initiai. .1 at that time, which is for the group to decide 
upon future improvement activities which the Consortium might sponsor 
that will s)ip|x>rt the implementation of the action plans and other improve- 
ment activities. « 
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Summary 

I < m lv* f <ifl*,<t**t I't'^^Ml^ ,Ui mfliit ikr«l l«* 1.1154* ' * lit I* litr | 

X M.tt< ir| ii it* v ,nr 1 |Mtt 1 Ik *t.st* fhtoti^li * « ittlk ,*t**o .itttt ! 
h< i * * (il »M h m ! |»ifi«i w*rv tt* |rxt«Ut«vii jim! iu ir^ubioO |U»Hnv |*ti%% ,t Mtf » 

Ml** Jilt It 4t It J it* JMtitH'"! tin K^MlK mrlf<« |tf« M *H*U" tl Mfc fw IMUitM UNntl 

ismI tlu i<uiiM^Mi pn^um* tii*A iHu^i Likt In **Ht* Mjft'v ui£uiif«»t\ 
*wn*t**it t%<|iiif4 Y*|»t*i* .hhI dtirulmi in «*t*riv iIm iiiMHiilnm* \ut\r moit* 
U t u r i\ uTihin tf» %t,tt«<\ ^unlrluiw^ llttl ?ti ,il! tlu U.mIhI rdiKafiMt i 

|m <»,;Mm« i-t Im|i i ml tin ,hmI |«n jU inMHuf*n^ tu iiitWfNol to **t*r <W 
iiiit tn tb< i*4h u - \An\*»**\*h\ mh\ t\w < tMi.wti t *>Hlw in *|ihIi 
trtfctr 

I cm In i .u k« ^ i pio^Mim ih?* ,im ittih* imiI U tlw tuMtttiliom of 
ubn h t|w\ .11 1" ,t jMtl \n Ml** Mill**! * U.\N t« t nUn«iij*«n 1*0^1,1111 irtktt* ihr 
j*htl***>j*h\ mhI vjIihaoI tiu l»ti^t t mtfUiunftt, tU < h.*t.a ii"ritifc*«it «% l»*i*Ut 
ttwl %im!< ntv uwl thr « Im in* k* wlmh tin- |*ogr<tit! I tmv tttttmt o«c 

*UU\ ltt^lTUtt»ttK»lHft}<t|ft'MtC mtltlll »hr villtt* M.IU gllK uilt ,l|>|>OM* ft 

tr.Mltn tf 1m .*it* m (fiNtt «|iiHc«liMricitl |n i\|wTtnr^ 

Vi tlw vuiw tin m tl »i UMtbrt r<lmjtion |>toj{tJttm .in* Miliftxf in tin* 
KijuntiiM nt« ,md uilluriiir* o| ihr *tiwl iltt *«*hUihh uiMitutiom uf 
uh*h iliri ,m »i |uit, i\n \ i«nt. in ntiii, wn M«t%*l<T;«Mr miHutum 1 ii|^m 
llw>MMM«.ttM/att**ul vtnwluto « Nwrol tin* tu\*tlMt thr\ uhi militant' iIumt 
Mt \h tttic^ ts U t \|4.Mit$iiK tntrt|mliitg lln* ktwmk*<lg<* Imm- itt tnltw .rtnttt. 
\h flu pntiMt \ ^Hittt «»! kn<*Hl«^l^r .Anna oftiu**tt<«ial k*hmu!i, ninnfin* 
<4 th< kmiIiti tiii».rti«m timnittm«\ br .i rt^|w«tMNbi\ lei lnm% tlir jiri- 
vjn*« fi\i i »i tin mm .it < It I mm* t«> Umi **|Ptti iIkm iinnn tldMtt- *iUh« imjmney 
utf'tii itt trim Mum. \**lt iciiiMM wi nuptoMu^ tlKMiHii|>k^ t^nhing h%iH^i/ 
|Hfn*^ *ttvd to mil tint |w>lttuu.*Ut% as tins nm\*k*% ♦ifartiumr !t!i|Hm^ 

11m \rlH,iska i irtiM«iiuifi tor tiw hit|Hovt imirt o( loiter Kiltn«il«m 
vus tM^iMiHlntl uith tlit-M 1 i*«tori tit tniwi Hh^ CiNMHtHitii im*otlii*i> m- 
t*Utn/r iIm* ,«t> ,ntmi|itK to improve fhr *u*n #i t* u%nJiri rtliMtttiun |w< ign«H« 
tnoM takr ittio uHiMilfnitniii \*xh \)w #*ie\ i\w mMittitimV* 4tnl 
dMnmrmuv ,ti *HI ^ krwrnlifl^r aU»ut tnithri ttitt«,«ioii rtlrtmr 
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W^ltiM^tott |H \hm tit jii \^m,tlmii nt {. olkgo lot ItMtht't 
llmfum. ( S, l «tmnuii \ lI'wtM ?,* hut* \Y,i%litfi)poit, IK Vi- 

iHHlat luMHlltf'oS I flliAUlHHl 

mur m*ii\m*tmui »i *t?m I.iJLiIusvt. H, tint* Li Brtfwmntf ItMtitri 
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The Role of 
Research in leather Ecluaition 

Robert I.. Kglict't 

l'ttnvr%$t% of S'rhrmka-I .tncolrt 

Education dkl not find itself in Man h of \ l M3 under sudden attac k 
Iron* newspapers, news magazines, taxpayer* and parents. Instead, 
there ha* Iwn a gradually rising flow of (ritran that more than 
once has seemed to liave reached high side and dien begun to ebb, 
onh t«> be puslutl forward l>y some new current At die same time that critics 
tiave mum ked education, friends have defended us, and the effect *^s been 
mixed. The mom recent maelstrom of controversy about educatkm ban as it* 
primary origin .4 SATIOX AT RISK, the report of the Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Kdutaoon. Newspapers, new* magazines, and many members of 
the jiuhbr have pk ked up on the findings, discussion anil tmrnimendaik ms 
of A SATIOX AT RISK and other rejjoru and concluded the wortf ahout 
our nchools our school personnel and the institutions that edtft'ttte them. 
C M ten mit of pride and f rustration and occasionally from ignorance or in- 
dolence, se have reacted defensivdy and sometimes complacently. Thtst re- 
\pwim are ruihmti, but uwutequtito. We must correct rntsinfoftnatiott, We cannot 
stand idly bv while ill-it .formed and occasionally badly motivated critk* attack 
those institution* and fieople responsible for educating our youth; but we 
also must slum that we know that even the best can improve, and we must 
show a willinfmess to do so. 

One dimenskm on whkh we in educatkm lag behind most other profes- 
skms is in the conduct of research and the systematic use of information 
produced In resean h. (For a on&h more complete dtscusskm of the potential 
rok* of research (inquiry) in educatkm, see Gidcorise, 1983.) Because the 
intent of this paper is to deal with how the interaetkn between teacher edu* 
catkm and researc h can help improve the performance of our profesakm. it 
is organized around three topks: ( I ) the rule of research in education, (2) the 
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l())lhM i „.«| xii,i«iinr ot UMihi'l ediKJlimi. and Cil all «'tl« »• • a* ptogiatll 
ititptovruu ni in mm Im-i edi nation thiough flu u*vol lese.mh mlonn.ii* >n 

Research and Education 

r ~T~\, pi.hihi ol .ir.\ piolessKMi. whethet that pmlessioiMs eugiiireiiitg, 
JL .iiihiutitiir. medicine agtHuhuie 01 edinaiion. ^ iic|K'iuU-m on in- 
h»iiti.HNMi h«»m it least ihiee mhiko iiu' c\|X"iieiiie o< the nulividtuil 
pmUssional tin aiftuiiiulated cxpeiieiice ol ihe piotession. aiul research. 
| Kuli |mmU vHton has ,i ilillt'ivm luston o| how its memljers put m tot ma lion 
! iiom these duet sc mites togedwi .nut rah one lias a different histon of 
j leseauh am! development aclniliev hiitheiuioie, each profession has had 
! .isti"! itfwatkstooxeiioiiieiiiordei for it star* h to assume an appropriate 
! iole a> a *HiHt ol intoimatlon to assist in professional pi nine 

| jtu Mihn profusions, education has its own s|*xtaJ pioblems related 
! m the mndiit land uiili/alioiio! ivmmih h I wo brie t imklent*. taken tfigetlier. 
I leptesent tttiu h o| what nuclei Ik-s our present piohleiualii i ilttiiustance in 
i ihe (oiulinl and iim- ol teseaich in education. The fust HHideni happened 
i scseial \cais ago ai a major uimeisin in ihe home suite ol die chairman ol 
I Ihe Seiiaie Appropriations Committee, a senator who wasopeuh derisive ol 
j ilie National Institute o| Kdncaiion and who on more iluiti one occasion 
j mominended /em funding lot it. I his same senator strongly suppoiied 
leseaic h in othei fields At dinner one nii% I was seated by a university 
education lactilt\ niemhcr who was j*>litKa!!v associated with die senator, 
thinking that this *a* an opjjonmiitv to help secure support lor NIK, I 
mentioned tlie senatot s np|»>sttioii and suggested that die I at lilt V member 
mighi enlist his suppou lot research in education. Her response was. "Oh. 1 
know that he is opposed to Nit.. So am I. NIK doesn't do amthitig lor us. 
And. Ix-sides. research isn't hii|M>rtatit in education anyway." 

I he sec ond incident occurred ai a im*etitig i» which a junior high school 
pniuipa! spoke hatshlv almnt leat her education— much more harshly than 
ap|>eared either au urate or appropriate. When I remonstrated, he related 
the Endowing experience Me was invited to speak to a group of teacher 
education seniors w ho were ready to Ix'gin student teaching. Ills assignment 
was to disc uss with litem research information that he had found useful in 
his junioi lugh sc hool. hut he didn't want to h>re diem In Reviewing research 
thai thev alreadv knew so he asked that they signal wlien he touched on 
lamiliai material. He liegau by disc ussing Ben Bloom's taxonomy and mas- 
tery learning ideas. Two or three hands went up. He continued with Joe 
Hunt s resear ch on the imfJoiiawT of learning and development during the 
lirst lew mm of life. Still, two or three hand*. Then be went on to the 
\ Viderson. Kvettson. Brophy, ami F.mmer classnumi managemem research 
^ and to the Beginning Teat her Evaluation Study and other research on time 
\ to learn, All evidence of priot familiarity disappeared. Hie junior high achool 
\pritu i|KilS conc lusion wan that if the resean h is old enough toapjiear in the 
Widard textUK)ks. M>me of our students may be intrmluced to it; if die 
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I mm in h ivMitn mi .tstnU* onlt in I he join tKit%«n crthet < til tent public .uiouv 
| almost 1 1< m h ' of them will run haw heaid of it. 

i In oidei tf> f Attain .ithicxl insight aUnit one professkm. il is sometimes 

| use* ui tomr iilri it in i elation to anothei professkiu. In permit achieving 
the Kisi^ltl tii. ? max come from such .» comparison. I should like to dived 

: out attention limn education to anothei field, in illustrate Imw research can 
change die limine i in which the piotrssmiial m the lit* hi luiu lions. The field 

| thai I haw < hosen t> ague uliure 

I kstnikallv. we haw not thought of tin* iaiiiu i as a professional, in tail. 
e\cn in Nebraska whete agriculture forms tlu* Mate's in 01 inn lie Utsc\ being 
called a laruiei often is not to sidcrcd a markol apprnl>atk>u. Hut more and 
mote, tlx I n un i> ,i professional, an agriculturist, a person wIh> must have 
exieiisitc knowledge thai is I u sed on reseat c b — in diseases, econornks. plant 
and animal bleeding, soils. cIimaiok>gv. and tccluiok>gy — and must use that 
knowledge m iiu rcasiuglv complex and integrated ways in order to lie suc- 
t evftliil. So lei's < onskler the agricultural professional the fanner and 

along with that I. tuner the educational professional, the IMHfK teacher, or 
teachei educator. 

In the past, most of us have thought of the farmer as a |X?rson who 
tasted the soil m determine its aridity, employed a diviner to locate the best 
place to dig a well, held up an index finger to determine the wiixlsdirectkm, 
prated for rain or sunshine, and worked from dawn till (lark. This fanner 
learned his trade f rom his father, serving a two-decade apprentkeship. What 
he knew, lie learned from that apprentkeship In 1983, the pattern is differ- 
ent. The suc c essf ul fanner lias attended a first rate, well-funded university. 
He or she lias studied chemistry, phyws, bkikiqy. history, scxiok>gy, and 
e< onomks. and the applications of those sciences m agriculture. 1980s farm- 
ers have personal computers to receive up-tothe-minute weather and market 
re|»>rts and to tell them when to turn their quarter section, pivot irrigation 
systems on and off , and sometimes to do it for them. Iliese farmers drive 
massive, complk ated tractors and harvesters while sitting in air conditioned, 
stereo-equipped cabs; thev recognize potential disease problems in plants and 
animals, and they know thechemkal properties of the herbicides and fertil- 
izers dial thev use and the implications of th<>se properties. They know the 
tlianicteristks of weeds and soils, they know the intricacies and the implka- 
tk>ns of soil erosion, and they know about nature's aquifers thai store their 
water. The science that these farmers draw upon tx*gan in the laboratories 
atid other work plates of bkxhemist*. atomic physicists, geneticists, botanists 
and economists. Ktiowledge gained in these fields was transformed and tested 
)iy applied sc ientists in agriculture, in their specialized laboratories and ex- 

- pent! lental herds and field plots. Finally, they were field tested on f arms and 
ranches f or feasibility and praokability and the information was made avail- 
alJe through a nationwide (Inoperative ExteastorrService. Successful farmers 
of the 198(hi keep current cm the implications of field tested developments 
and they know enough of the underpinning science to Ix* able it) interpret 

I more than just the conclusions. 




SuMt-sslul l.uiiicisol die I'MKalso have served a kind ol apprentice- 
ship, iioth l*ime .mil .itu-i thc\ lomplctcd their uimersitx education. These 
lanncis s\nthcsi/e the sc it* in c ol the classroom with the exfx'rieiu e gained 
hoiu cl.iv to season to season work with mm and cattle, wheat and 
uukcxs, soil and water, lothcexiciii that thc\ suciesslnllv svnthesi/e knowl- 
edge hoin ihesc <|iiiie dillereiu souues. iliev Ik-ioiim- successlul; die larrncr 
who lelic s too hea\il\ on knowledge from one source or the other. ultimate!* 
will t .ilk short <>l his 01 her |)otential 

Farming has changed draiuatiialh during the |ust iiit\ \ears--even 
during the past t:\e to leu \ears. tot example, even though the number of persons 
emf>ln\e<l on Xefoaska's (anns his rfernased more than twenty pmenl m fust 
fast five sears, ptodwhtm has omUnuetl to tnerea.se jlu'se counter-trends have 
resulted Iroin ianuers ahilit> to suuhesi/e the iifforinaiion In mi their sci- 
cntifu knowledge luse with thai Iroin their ex|>eriential knowledge l>ase and 
to use and continue to test that knowledge in the real world ol lamiing. No 
laimei. am more than a teacher, a physician. or «»» architect, simply applies 
what he or she leads in an extension service hullctiu. Hie laimei reads, 
lenders, adapts, applies, evaluates, and modifies— jusi as am other proles- 
siona) does. 

In even lealiu. ucH just in agriculture, present da\ soeicn has l>eeii 
emit hed hv clien ts ol s< ieutistsatid scholars. S|Kiie travel, nuclear ixiwer. the 
green revolution, organ transplants. friendly iiiicnxoiiiputers. and the elim- 
ination ol measies. diptheria. and polioiuvlctus all have come ulmuC through 
research coupled with |*>werlul svstems lor keeping users appropriately in- 
formed, lake other fields, education depends lor its progress 011 develo .»g 
new knowledge and converting that knowledge to usable materials and proc- 
esses and then making those materials and processes available to teachers, 
administrators, other school personnel and to educational ixilicymakers so 
that the*, can study them, test them in their own ways and situations as provi- 
sionals do in oiher lields and then use them as appropriate. Preschool edu- 
cation, classroom management, the teaching ol reading and mathematics, 
die use ol instructional time, arid the teaching of handicapped children are 
examples of -ducation areas in which rest irch has !>egim to build a sizeable 
knowledi. kisi 1 during the past lew years. 

* Federal and state-level polic vmakeis have been suiiiricritlv informed by 
longitudinal studies iliat ihev can Ik* confident thai well planned and con- 
ducied preschool programs for at risk children will In? Uith personally and 
socially heneiicial as well as financially sound investments (Weikarl & 
Schwcitiliart. Darlington. 1982). 

* Through c lassroont inaiiagemeiii and time lor learning research and de- 
velopment ac tivities, teachers and administrators have been provided inlor- 
matiou and materials that thev can use in improving overall efficiency and 
ctle(tiveness()i(lassr(H)rnsan(UlH»i)ls(nenhain&l>l)eritiau, 1980; A ASA. 
1082; Brophv, 1983). 

* Extensive research lias demonstrated that direct instruction techniques are 
highly successful ior increasing the early grades ac hievement ol children litim 
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!<>u ituuiii. t iiintu sfSu MuiivSi hrue. I'mju-i. Andeisoti X < erva; Hereiici 
\ kutlaisl. I'Cv K.»v i .htiii . I'lMi 

| tml ihc suulclk* l*»70s almost all ol the available evidence suggested 
dial when .11 riskchilchcne\|)cricuced good pre* hool |»mj,n;iins, ihc\ made 
immediate gains in !<< 1 1 i.tt pUecl ihcni somewhat Iu^Ikm lli.ni similar chil- 
du n who did ik if annul piCMhool Inn thai uhui dn\ ami similar < liiMrcn 
eiifcicds«hoii|lhc Ujdiflcicmcs disappcaied I uriheiiuoic. the iaige-stalc 
Wesiinghoust siuch <>i llcadstait ^raclii.itt-N was mtci prctccl as demonstrat- 
ing ili.ii llcadst.ui had lasting educational iKiictits. Most ol these eailv 
studies toe used on and standardized achievement test scours. Mo won. 
when long-term lc»lkm-ii|» siuclk-s were concluded ol at risk « liildreu Inmi 
high c|ualitv prcs<liool piogramsof the I'M k. souk- ol die rcseau lit is <ou- 
stdcrccl multiple Uliavii »i al and mk ial outcomes. < >niltr Mia* ioralaiid soc ral 
indues, siilistatiti.il and significant differences liavc l>eeu loimd on measures 
tanging all die wa\ Iroin ictcntiou at grade level and assignment to sjKvial 
education (lasses to drlii i<|iuiu\ and cmplovitteut status. This research is o! 
gical iiuiKiitaiu e Uuli tocarlv c IiiIcHhmicI educators and to educational |*>li- 
cvmak.-jschaigcd with res|xmsihilii\ lor making funding •■"<! programed 
< isions {Si hwcinliart. IUH!M. 

A second example is taken from the "lime to karn" research. Simple 
observation suggests that the more time students (thildmi) s|K iul studying a 
particular process or content, the more tltcv will learn about it. However, 
until the last lew vears. neither researchers nor practitioners paid much at- 
tention to this oh\ ions fait, ItMiuc that lx>th static and distric ts often man- 
dated the amounts of lime that should lie devoted to s|X*otic subject matter 
aieas. hut thev did little more than mandate. Seldom did anyone seriousl> 
follow up to see what hap|>ened in actual prac tice. I went v vears ago. a lew 
educ ational ps\chologistsl>egaii thinking alxmi the issue, nut no one set alxmt 
studving it in detail, finally, in the middle and late h>70s, theanionin of time 
that was aciuallv sfR-nt in teaching and studying l>egaii to Ik- marched. 
Information was produced which suggested that a large |*>iiion of school 
nine is not allocated for instruction, that mm h of the time allcxated to instruc- 
tion is used lor noil-instructional piirix>ses, and that teac hers and adminis- 
trators can make c hoices that will increase the amount of time ; 'liable for 
student learning (rglx-it & Kluender. this volume)- Tim research has im- 
mediate and iiii|xniam implications tor both teacher education and class- 
room teac hing. 

r.dtuation also has undergone dramatic c hanges during the \mi twenty 
years. Some of the cliaiigcs have resulted from conn decisions, some from 
legislation, some f rom the application ol different |>trs|>et lives, some from a 
talented sales |*Tsnn creating a novel idea and selling it from coast to coast- 
aid some changes in education have come from research. Bui the changes 
that research has wrought in education are not nearly as profound or fat 
teac hing as either, (a) the ( (ranges produced by research in other fields, or 
(b) the changes pi k lured in education by other forces. 

Although the research I use has increased in each of the areas cited, the 
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apphc aiimi ol thai i i M mi < h hasUvn s|Mii.t«!u at Urst I he relative iiniiuturin 

nl 1 1 if s«HiH«'N it|M Ml V\ llH ll We Ml fdlM.lt Hill ll.t\ e C If JK'IH If ( I IIIOSl IllMVlK — 

l*u holngA and mnioIi^n - has e nntrtbuied In t he iiihiitti.il nti|^u 1 ol researt ll 
on urn lid! |. ( >i 1 1 tailuif m |k*i tnim tin* s\stematie translations and translnr- 
matic mis that must lie done' I mm luste sticiuc In applied v vmv tn iHd tested 
pmdu< In and pi <*. esses also has c liiaitnislut I Uial ilti|Mit. Hut f\fli where the 
applu-d u* scat* h has lieen tnndiKtfd and die prae ileal nu plications ait* lairlv 
obvious, wv \u\\v tailed in take advantage nl them, hm instance, liiles. Bill lips 
.iihI Vemh nnle in a ic|mrt nl an Amciicaii Kcdeiation nl leathers 

pi nut t tu unli/f edni annual leseau h. 

\»»ne Mil (lit 1 HU ( I ratlin Research l.mkeis) named in die piogiaiu wen* 
taimhai vnili the ImmIh n «»l lestMiili piesenutl. lew used research iulnrma- 
iitm >> ,i i nutimaun hame «>l leieie iue lot daih leae hmg Most were skeptic al 
ol i ia(mi( li. si mug dial u was t ontlie ting, luiulfd antl ton ehlfie nil to wade 
iht « iiiu;h 

Uv the rnd o! the pilot project. I Rl.s and teachers ihc\ reached reversed 
t (him- att uncles and begun asking Is tlieie reseat e hon . . .}' I RLscoimiieiiied 
in tecclhac k sessions that before the pieijee l then never would have Ic Hiked to 
le seau h tot assistance and thai knowing what made* tor more effective teaeh- 
iiil; made them think about then own teae hmg. 

\ll oi the I KLs and most oi the te.icheis ihe\ reached md tea led a certain 
ienew.il <»t pmlessional pi ide as t i lesiilt ot the program naming activities. " 

epp 7 Si 

I am convinced that thf attitudes represented In the pre-trainiug com- 
ntents 1 1 1 >nt the W I gt c mp are aline >st nnivers.il among teat hers antl admin- 
istrates and anions If ac lift educators, Al l**st. we ate skeptical ol research 
pic x esses and information: at worst, we are anti-intellectual. 

I mm what I know nl .research and research use in agriculture and ed- 
ucation. m\ inte rptetatinii is that we s tliet h\ coni|Mtisoii, at eac h step. I lie 
st mice on whic h we have relied is tint as mature as the science uudergii cling 
ague ult in e; wc ha\e tint develo|)eel as tnmpletea system tor the step by step 
integration and transformation nl Utsic researc h information tn usable ap- 
pliealioits; we have not taught nut preset vice students the tutist recent and 
applicable lesearth inlnrniatinii and how tn use it; we have tint provided 
insfmcf and continuing education that draws sulwtautuilly on a research 
base: »\c have not united tn secure the necessary hinds lot educational re- 
seatc h, development and dissemination; and we have failed as a profession 
to unt let stand and appreciate the importance of research to our field. We 
have valued the paginal and cumulative experiential knowledge of our (jrofessinn 
all out <>f f»<>fn»ttoti to that which could be contributed liy research, either research, 
which < on lit ins and illuminates good practice (Smith, KM) or reseanh that 
opens the wav to improvement in practice beyond the liest that we know 
toe lav 
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Research and Teacher Education 

Reseauh at ul leather education have several interactive functions, in- 
ducliiiK the londuct of reseauh hv teac her educators. However, die 
hniis of (his monograph is ehe iitili/atiou. not the production, ol 'research 
information in leather eduction, lo Facilitate discussion of the use oi re- 
search inhumation in tea* her education programs, those programs are first 
described and then the use of researc h inhumation in tlieui is discussed. 

The Content of Teacher Education 

Fat h teacher education program is made up of three major compo- 
nents— general studies, the major held or the content that is taught, and the 
professional educ atioii sequence. I he general studies portion of the program 
usualh is vtM-v similar, sometimes identical, to that for any other major field 
in the college or university. I hat is, teacher education students tend to enroll 
in the same ail. composition and literature courses and the same scx ial and 
natural scienc e courses as students in Lnglish or clu-inistry or philosophy. For 
piospet live set oiuLin school teachers, the major field also tends to be quite 
similar to that lorstiuleiitsstuclyiiigthesiuneinajcM hut not planning to teach. 
For prospective elementary teat hers, the major field is somewhat more com- 
plex. Because most elementary teachers serve in self-contained classrcx>ms 
and ie..ch everything from reading antl mathematics to stxial studies and 
sciente, thev complete both some specific co nent courses such as mathemat- 
ics, children's literature, and .111 and a series of methcxis courses that are, in 
fact, a combination of curriculum analysis, content for teaching, and teaching 
methods. In many instances, the major field for elementary teachers is ele- 
mentary education; in other insumces, it may be a separate, subject matter 
field. 

The third |K>tliou of the prospective teachers program, professional 
educ ation, is, in turn, made up of three parts: undergirding foundations and 
science courses, curriculum and methods, and field experiences. This portion 
of the program, which many of our critics view as being the entire program, 
usually is about ?U |x>rceni of a secondary and from 40 to 45 percent of an 
elementary program. 

The foundations and educational science pan of the professional pro- 
gram most frequently has three or lour courses: intnxluctiou to education, 
human (child or adolescent) development, educational psychology and per- 
haps one other course—evaluation, philosophy, educational semiology, etc. 
The field experience usually consists of one semester of full or part time 
student teaching and one or more pre-student teaching field experiences, 
plus some field ex|x*rience in one or more methcxis or educational science 
courses. Of ten, an integrative seminar accompanies student teaching. In sec- 
ondary education, one or two courses usually comprise the methcxis part of 
the professional program; the typical pattern ba special methcxis course and 
an additional general methcxis or curriculum course. In addition, many pro- 
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.mis ui|iun a leading methods auclor sjxvial education course, hi ek»- 
nicntaix ccIim .mkmi. 1 1 it* i hum common coir ot methods courses is reading, 
mathematics. Minur. s< k ial studies, language aits. art. musk, phvskal edu- 
( all* mi and s|x*c ial ediuation. The average lota! credits tor die ijiree profes- 
•hhii! education pails ot rhe ( k nieinan and secone'an programs in a national 
simple air shown in I able I (Kluendei and I glxri. IWIt). 

Table 1 

Aveiage Numtx-i ot ( rediis lot f Icinentan and 
Seiondan Teacher Kducation Programs 

hn(H(i(itton\ and 
him utmn Ht hihfl 
Ptfxttwt St mu v Method* 

rJnueiti.il \ I-*- 't<>7 

Htmiulait 8 <i ' 7 H 

The Application of Research in Teacher Education 

I eat her educators should include research information in each of the 
three geneial c oin|)oneuts mentioned earlier — (I) tounclaiions and educa- 
tion-related science. C2) curriculum and inctltcxis. and (3) field experiences. 
For a teacher education program to arcomittcxlate extensive new research 
inlni illation, die reseat* h must IkmihickIiic ed c onsisienily arrows die student's 
iuulti|)le e\|K i ieuces. Thus, researc h intorinatioii from die foundations and 
I mill education-related science should lx introduced in the lirsr blcxk ot 
professional courses, its application should !>e demonstrated and discussed in 
the c urrk iiltim and methods sequence, and it should Ix* applied by die stu- 
dem. with sup|>ort front the ccx>|XTatiug teacher, in the held experience. 
Researc h thai documents and explicates the validity of clinical experience 
(Sniiih, IWU) as well as research related to the design ot new iiiethcxls and 
material tnav Ix* introduced initially in the curriculum and met lux Is courses, 
hul it also should lie applied by the student in field experience < It this pnxess 
is followed in sequential steps, there is increased probability that the student 
not oitlv will learn alxuit die researc h and I x- able to apply it but s/liealso will 
have greater appreciation lor die value of research to teaching. However, for 
the sequential ex|X'rietie e to occur, teacher educators and ccx>|XTatiug teach- 
ers alike must Ixith understand and appreciate* the research and must them- 
selves use it in their teaching. Thus, plans lor the improvement of teacher 
education through the utilization of researc h information must begin with 
teste Iter educators and these plans must Ix? comprehensive in their application. 

In iiiiijW attempts at increased utilization of research infonnauott, teacher 
educators may need to concentrate on a limited and defined portion of the 
total applicable Ixxly ot educ ational research. That is the approach used in 
this monograph. Figure I is a highly simplified separation of the structure of 
educational research into eight categories in order to facilitate comparison of 
the |X)iiiou of educational researc h reviewed in this dcxunient with the total 
Ixxly of suc h research. 



held 

l\XfH'tl?H(t>\ 

1 1 
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lij-uie I is noi intended to in* inclusive. In fact, the informality of the 
sketch is designed to *ho* thai itdmMioi attempt mini kale all of alucatioiial 
reseairh. lurthemiorc. the serrations are reu>gni/ed as t>eing atlifkiil. Hiey 
an- shown for explanaton put|x>ses. 



1. I iistoriial and Philosophical Studies 

2. leaihci Ret ruin uent «uut Selection 



:v 

[•.lleclive 
Schools 



( liilil < h.naitenstus 
and I )< \elopiiu iil 



Instruction: 
( Jassnxmi Management: 
lA'aming Knvir()nnteitt 



How Child reii U\uu 



8. 

Instruction in 

Specific 
Subject Areas 



figure I . An l\ight-Catcgorv Striuiurc of Kducaiional Research 

fach of the eight sections shown in Figure ' represents esearch that is 
im|K>rlant to clucatioti. Some of the sec tions are more important to prospec- 
tive teac hers: some are more im|x>rtant to educational jx>licy makers; and 
still others are more pertinent to schcx>l administrators. 

Historic al and philosophical studies are l^ted first in the sketch because 
of the overall perspec tive they provide. The research on teacher recruitment, 
selection and retention is listed next lx?cause unless we succeed in attracting 
and keeping excellent leat hers, all of our valk about excellence in education 
will go for naught. 

Sdnxil leadership, organization, and cli, iate, as descrifxrd in the effective 
sch(X)ls research (!*) have a poweiN 1 influence on the way the classnx>m 
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hm< ti< nr.. ^ Mil ihe\ ,nc laigch external to (lit* it u 1 i\ uftii.il c lassroc 114, as arc (he 
ti|ti.ilK luflucitti.tt |m>!u ics ( I) st** In legislatures, go\crnnrs. school tioards, 
and state .iihI federal departments of cduc ation. 

I h<* l*>\ in the dim Idle 1 eprcsei its ilu* c lassroom, It is hen* that niosi of 
what in iiii|m>i i«im in schools takes place. Because t lit* lot us of tcac her eclu- 
! t.itiou ptogiams is tlif teat her m thee ias>iootu. the pajxTs in this monograph 
j toiuentrate on that part ol the stiuctuic. I his is not to clem the importance 
I o| the othei pans ol the diagram: it is siinph to lecogni/c the eentrality ol 
ilit* te.u her -lx>ih to s< lit mis and to teac her educ ators. 

Within 1 In* classroom (xuuoii ol the diagram, this monograph draws 
hum Section o (instiudion, classroom management and learning environ- 
ment ). .mil. to a lesser extent, from Section T> (t 1 1 lie t characteristics and c level- 
opment). This is dune txrausc the research liasc is rcasouahlv well develojxxl 
in these two sections and the research is ;xTtincnt to all leat hers, For some 
te.u her educ ators. t\g,. leading instructors, a {x>ilinu ol the researc h in Sec - 
tion 8 (iustruc nun in s|xtific suhject areas) would lie at least its appropriate 
as that in Set t i« »ns f> and <>. and educ ational psychologists draw much of the 
content that the\ teach from Section 7 (how children learn). (For a more 
complete description ol Sec lions (\ and 8. see KocIiIlt. I98'i) Information 
dc velujK'd thtough researc h conducted in Section f> may lx J most directly 
■ useful to classroom (cac hets (See pa|XMs hy Billups. Stalling*. Walter, Vasa, 
j Rptising and I gU it and kluender. this volume.) St. ill mcmlxTS at the Re- 
start h and Development (Center for Teacher F.tlucation have used research 
Irom Sec tion t*> in the preparation ol "how to do it" manuais lor elementary 
(Kveitsoii. et.al. 198-1) and secondary (F.uiiuer. et.al.. 1984) teachers. Infor- 
mal ion clevelojx'd through researc h conducted hi Sections 5 and 7 is more 
likeh to illuminate classroom instruction and management research or to 
have long-term implic ations for f urther researc h than it is to have immediate 
utility. (See Saiitmirc and Fricsen. this volume.) 

Other pafx'is in this monograph consider in some detail six Ixxlies of 
researc h. Five ol the pa|K*t s f all rather naturally into Section ti ol the diagram; 
the remaining paper integrates content from Section :> and Section f>. It is 
iui|xMtant to note that the six pajxTs do not represent separate entities; they 
are all pan ol w hat ta! es place in a classrcxmi and what potential teachers 
need to know and lx* ahl»* to work with. The content f rom these papers must 
lx* viewed in relation to each other, and that content must Ix.* synthesized in 
" teacher educ ation programs. 

Discussion 

This pajK'i has sketched some ideas about the potential importance of 
researc h in education. To provide contrast, education was compared 
with agric ulture. Our researc h is not as well developed; our mechanisms for 
transforming research into usable pit x esses and prcxlucts are not nearly as 
advanced; and we do not have sufficient commit met it to the importance of 
research inf ormation to ensure f unding for research and development activ- 
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itics !i leaders in agriculture had Ix-en as cavalier in their aitiuule toward 
lesean !i as we sometimes have Ut-ii. the if would have been no green revo-' 
liiliou. there would have been no hybrid torn, and there would have been 
nodain surplus. Instead, like the rest of die world, we too would have been 
liMii^ on the margin ot our food supply. 

I his pajR i also has emphasized thv role ot teac hei education in helping 
ail ol education achieve the potential that research holds. As leather educa- 
tors, our role is mitral. We prepare each succeeding generation of teachers, 
and v.e provide much o! theii continuing educaiic.i. 

At tt us time, several caveats— reservations alxmt this whole task — ap|>ear 
appicpriate. 

1. There are no drug store pills or fertilizer fixes in education. Maybe 
st mill lav educ ational researc h will turn up something its ''clean" as 
Salk vacc ine, but I doubt that w will evei see that. In the meantime, 
we need to use the very lx*st information that we have available from 
c->qx-riettc c and research. 
>. Most ol the researc h diat educators, or any other professionals, « in- 
duct c h >t*s not pnxhice immediately useful products or processes. In 
t ut, one ot the problems with educational research has been that we 
have not been willing or able to go through the transformation and 
svtithesis essential for making the research useful for practitioners. It 
is as if the medical profession expected medical doctors to read the 
chemistry and pharmacology journals and then manufacture their 
own antibiotics. I bis is on • of the steps that teacher educators must 
take. We must make appropriate transformations and syntheses of 
researc h. I bis was the initial f unction of the regional laboratories— 
to transform research into useful materials and processes and then 
to disseminate them. Although some of the laboratories have strayed 
from that mission, others have stayed with it, (See Sikorsky i.nd Ewy, 
this volume.) 

3. The work of changing teacher education programs is not easy. Mak- 
ing substantial changes will require a great deal of both personal and 
institutional commitment. Work, a willingness to change, a willing- 
ness to work together, a willingness to fail and then try again all will 
!x* necessary. 
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On Getting from Here 
(Research) to There (Practice)* 



(iat> I) Femtermather 

Vit^ifim hdyrthnu and Shrt* Vnivtruft 

Tlmiigh ii might seem simple, tl*eie t* no easy way to get 
from teseanh *m teaching to Caching prattke*. William Jame* 
«akt it neark hundred years ago: 
Yum male a great, a very great mistake, if v«>u ihmk that psy- 
(Ii4^\, Irtng ilir « irate of the ntimfs laws, is something In an *hkh you 
tan dedute cleliiiMe jm>gtamnie* and scheme* ami methods of instruction 
tm immediate sth<*rff»>om u?ie (Jame*. 18112, p. 25). 

I rue enough, modern researt h on teaching i* n<H like the psychoitjgkal 
reseat* h at the turn of the century . It typkaU> take* plat* in scl«ool classrooms 
and krused on practical problems of teat hang. Sti?\ it » researc h: con- 
trolled In prestrilied method*, bound by carefuHy framed questions, and 
judged un mieria much different from those of the activity of teaching. 

It mi just i\ut research on teaching ami actual teaching arc different, 
so vou cannot squash the two together, ItV abo that you should not try ui do 
it. Some jx-o|>le do try to squaah than together, and having some limited 
success at it, dec lare (hat it can be done. But they vMate countless rUles of 
procedure when they do so (as I have tried to explain elsewhere; see Fen- 
stennat hen Moreover, trying to make teaching practice* directly out 
of research on teaching has »ome destructive effects for teaching itself. More 
on dm point later, 

If you cannot just leap from research on teaching to good teaching 
prac tk e> does i hi* mean that the research has no direct implications for teach- 
ing practices? No, I "here » a relationship between the tw<>-a good, healthy 
rctatkmship. if h is understood and properly used. In the first pfcrt of this 
paper. I will explain the relationship and try to show how it work*. 

*~ HttfeLam »** pmrrtnt M thr S<\* Omwwtmro lot ihr tmi rmmtem **t lemhet Kitatatkm 
WmkOvptm KmtnJiwtil, \W% In l**<*n, ******* **m irfi^^w^*rMi4hftt^ ttty**f tt* 
4 riMprf itfi the tttatrnttfiln <4 rrviuh M to ftf*p*r«lii a k* ht 7 W H ****** «f J?#*tfK* 

«ft trot king. etUlHl b> Mill < WtMn* k («» f*<fp*mt*m* 
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Practical Arguments 

Aigumcnts, like peopk-, tome m all shape* mmI si/is, and forms Most 
of the arguments utdi *hk h we air familiar arc in tin- torn* ot intel- 
letiua! 01 .lienteihal aigument* !i i% in ihts form thai we deflate niKkar 
disaimar.ri!t. mIhwiI attendance pouurs. or wl*. shook! wash ihc dinner 
dishe* I | K m>i;< lusiiMi in dus foi 111 of argument a sta;emeiu of some kind, 
hIH ll «S, INI S shouki iiuiLiterattv reduce its mickai arsenal," or. "fcarh 
memliei oi the lamih shall take a turn doing the dinner cfaltrft." 

haemal aigumt fit t\ a different loim Itstoittlustou is not a statement 
ot *»me kind, bin an action A \erv simjrle practical aigument. adapted from 
Aristotle's Shtiwutlwan I thus. .ip(xMts ttelois 

I Health i% a goal I seek 

J |<'Utfink> promotes health 

\\ huh morning w the lx*st time lor me to jog 

I It is eaih morning 




I here ate profubh some considerafile difference* between this practical 
argument and \\w ar guments to which you arc acc ustomed. One major dif- 
fereiue. ot ourse, is the List line in the argument. Note dial it is an action, 
not a statement of some kind. Another difference is drat the premises are noc 
linked in the wav one woukl expect, by tight logkal convenuon* and linguistic 
rule*. Yet the argument does seem to lung together, at butt at an intuitive 
level. ( 4>nMt!er this argument. 

1 ( leanlires* is a valued condition of life 

2 I his office is a me** 

:\ I have time to clean die office now 

^ila 

' apologi/e * ( > r iH/arre itkk Figures. 1 liope they are adequate for 
vou to get the point of prattkal argument. It b the way we reason about 
manv tiling* we undertake in everyday lite. They almost always begin with 
some statement of a goal or desirable suite of affairs, proceed through a set 
ot condition* about the work! or the situation before us, then acknowledge 
in some wav that the time is right to art. and finally ilepkt an action, lltesc 
simjrfe examples should convey the general klea. In order to grasp the bear- 
ing of practical arguments on teaching research, sornewliat more complex 
example* are in order. 
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1 i hiklten sliotifcl tc lit) as much as possilik- wink in m In ml 

2 i Ink li en in tm htstors class shook! Irani as mwh history as pov 
\i\tk- whik* in 1 1 iv davs 

:\ Hit* most leai niiif{ occurs when the learuei \ all tin ion is clear!, 

lot used on mm lemk tasks 
I U*aiiuttg i» focused In giving tleai ittvtiuc*k>ns. relevant as- 

signments, ampk* practke. ami extensive feedback 
IMs is a histoid class 
h I'll*- < hikhcn ,nr pieseni 

±h_ZLM___. 

You c aiiiioi irll horn the* sikk drawing thai the* teacher ts doing what 
premise I states nerds to be done: "giving clear instrucuons, relevant assign- 
ments, ample practke. and extensive fmltnck." Whv is he doing so? The 
premise milk's tif nn recent rescanh on trailer effectiveness, particularly 
horn the results <>f the Beginning leather F.valuatbn Study (lknhani & 
lirlieriiiau. HWO; set* also Berliner. 1979. and Bmphy. 1983). My assumption 
is tltat iIh' teathet has become familiar with this research and has incorpo- 
rated ii into a practical argument leading to the anions undertaken in die 
classroom. 

Note thai the leather has adopted as a desirable g<ial that children learn 
as much as imssihle. j: uticularly about history, while in his class. From this 
goal, the teat her seeks the means for realizing the goal. It Ls here thai research 
tan he extremely Unefirial. From relevant research, we gain premise* to 
inn irporate into practical arguments governing classroom actkms. By linking 
these research resnlLs with goal statements and awareness that tlteotcasktfijs 
tight for realuiitkm of the goal, the teacher engages in actions appropriate to 
fulfilling the goal. 

Research on teaching can he valued tor more than supplying premises 
that aid us in finding the means to realize instructional goal*. In fact* it is 
mote likely that most teachers come to the classmom already having practical 
arguments (though jjcrhap suppressed, or even com|w*essetl. as woukl be 
the case with maxims such as, "Don't smite until Christmas. 4 *). Teachers need 
help in moving hryond their prior premises. 

I lie educational philosopher, Thomas Green, has worked out the na* 
tare of practical argument in the owe of the teacher instructing a child. N<xe 
what he says, then we will transfer the context to the teac hing of teachers. 

The competencies needed by a successful teacher in instruction are those 
needed to do whatever is required, within moral limits, to ( I ) change the truth 
value of the premises in the practical argument in the mind of the chikl. or 
to (2) complete those premises, or to (S)iidd to the range of premise* *cce»- 
utile to the child in the formation of practical arguments (Green. I976\ p. % 

If I understand Green correctly* he U arguing that the teacher tease out 
the practical argument that undergirds some action or another of the learner, 




.Hid then woik with ihe < tost iiilini/f ilu- pu wises m the argument, lor 
ihe pui|)ose o| t h t h.in^iu^ iheu limb value, it tout pitting it I- for med 
picuiisev oi i'M supphing additional pit hum s Ihe same aciiviiics m.iv Ik* 
informed with teachers, tot t\\v\ .tit- kaineis when nisi introduced to re- 

t t ill IN'.IH l» on U\H IllUg. 

Nun liuit s**vetal picmises in llu* ai ^uutcni ai*iui learning in die histoid 
i Liss aie em pi in al picmises, stibjci I 10 vetititation bv scientific inquiry. Si it It 
premises tan lx- lesicd. and indeed main li«i\t a Urn tested In 1 1 it* research 
on uwi lung and m htMtltng I Mug the lesulls of this reseat tit. it i> |x>ssihie to 
change ihe truth values ot prior premises (i.e., the evidence I loin research 
mas shov\ tli.fi a given premise, Ix'lieved In the lea* lie) ro lx* line, is false), 
ot the lesiilts m.iv (out pit 'it heretofore intompltu pt finises (as when the 
i eat hei slates she is ttoi sure aliout this, hi it 'feels" it is ii>e toned picxedure). 
ci adti to the sophistication and soundness of the atgumeiil In supplying 
additional ettipituallv giniinded premises. 

In eat It < ast- . ihe argument is changed. A> the premises in the argument 
< li.inge, the at lion following f rom tittle premises is also likeh lo change. It is 
tn this wa\ that lesearth resulLs can Ik* brought to Ixmi on teaching prac- 
tices — In laietul. considered iiicorpc nation int«> the practical arguments tn 
the mititls of tt ,u bets. It is not an easv procedure, for it requires lime, {wh- 
ence, at id resjxri. just as dtx's the teaching °f children. Why. then, do it? 
I Ins question leads us to the seven if I hall of the pajKi 

Manner 

Out iiiaiinei is the way we act over lime. We s|x*ak tit persons hcing 
gentle, thoughtful, hateful. < ompassionaie. or just. When we sjx'ak 
like this, we are describing the manner of these* |x*rsotis. Manner refers it) 
traits of c harartcr. relatively stahle c lis) >ostt ions to act in certain ways given 
sjxTitic circumstances Thus we say of someone that he has a nice manner, a 
thoughtf ul manner, or a considerate maimer. 

I vpkallv we learn manner by imitating the manner of Others, at least at 
first. We Ixvonie loving | arsons Ixtause others help us 10 **ntsp the v;due of 
love and show us how to at i in loving way*. Welx'gin toad sthey art, because 
we ate trained or encouraged lo do so (as in the case of children) or because 
we rhtMMe to Ix 1 like that (as in the case of older persons). As we practice 
acting according to a manner, we often adapt it lo suit our own personality 
and t in umstantes. eventually making it uniquely our own. Then we become 
ukxIcIs for othei*, either by setting examples for them Ixxause they are young, 
or by lx»ing admired by them and having ihem choose to lx* something like 
us. 

Much of what we think of as intellec tual and educational virtuesare mailers 
of manner (even though we incorrectly identify them as skills; see fttssmore, 
UffX and Ryle, l!>7. r >). Being critical, relict live, deliberative, honest, humble, 
skeptical, analytical reasonable, fair, truth-seeking— all these are manner*. If 
I he student is to learn them, he must have models. 




IVtM.it is* io Ituu must cxIiiIhi these iraiincis. pre terabit in relation 
tu the lopns that engage student .mil leather li we seek Mudciiis who arc 
iaii. honeM, humble, truth-seeking, tritkak eu , uc must supply them with 
|ktv*ivs who alicadv |>ovsess these manners, these nails ol tliarutlcr. Hence, 
the task is to seek tca< hers who |josst ss the manner needed lo stw its models 
tot tin- student. 01 cnaMc icathcts in acquire the appropriate uiaiitiei In 
training ami a.ssistitig them. 

Each time teat hers arc taught, tlu>sc who teat hi hem exhibit manna. H 
I the teat lu t approves or admires the matiiiei. he or she mat iniitate n and 
1 later adapt it. The s|K*cial ivs|>onsihi!it% of leathers ol leathers is lo jiossess 
ami exhibit the manner most appropriate to education, to the proper learn- 
ing ol subjects and the acquisition ol traits ol character flitch air caielnllv 
reasoned and nioralh justified. Herein lies the reason I haw dcstrilx*l and 
explained pi anna! arguments. 

Bv introducing research on teac hing to teachers through the analysis 
and tianstomiatioii ol their practical arguments, we exhibit a manner that 
slums tegatd lot their prior beliels and c\|>ei ience, thai allows ihetu to en- 
gage in theit own deliberations about the adet|uatv ol what ihev areleaniing 
and its iinpat i on theit ac tions, and that encourages them to act in the same 
wax as the\ undertake the i-aching of their own undents. In other words, 
the teac hing ol teachers should serve as a nuKlel for how we ho|>e teat hers 
will instruct their students. Hie concept of practical argument oilers a way 
ior us 10 think aUnii the use of teaching research so that in iis prcflciilaiioii 
10 teachers, we can preserve educative ideals, rational sensibilities, and per- 
sonal antonoim. 

I ho|)e I have not s|x-ri through all this uiaieriil at so great i |*ate that 
there is no hope vcai will follow tin own intellectual {not practical) argument. 
|| I have not. and have stated my thesis clearly, then you itcogiii/e thai the 
idea ol prac tical argument and the concept ol manner are intimately linked. 
Ibis link is a kev to thinking how Ix-st to teach teachers alxxit research on 
teat hit ig. 
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A Developmental Analysis of 
Research on Effective Teacher- 
Student Interactions: Implications 
For Teacher Preparation 

Toni K. Saminirc and Patric ia A. Fricson 

I'pnvrtsily of Svbruska-t.muiln 

In I € . K i I . Ilatvev. Hunt, &• Schnxler suggested that teachers, (latcnts, 
and others who function in educational roles with children share at 
least one common charaitcristk. the\ provide an interpersonal envi- 
ronment lot the i liikl with whom they interact, learning takes place 
within this inlet personal environment. I hey also suggested that characteris- 
tic s of that environment toiikl be ex|xxted to affect the development of the 
child. Since that time, research evidence has been accumulating that one 
iui|M mailt variable in learning or devefopment is the degree of match be- 
tween relevant characteristics of the learner and those of the environment 
(Hunt. hNifia; Hunt & Sullivan. 1974; Miller 1978; 1981). 

Hunt (194k)!)) has taken this argument further to propose that such 
results have implications for the training of those who provide training en- 
vironments, e.g., teachers. Using the Lewinian notion that Iwhavior is a func- 
tion of die intenicijon brtmii die individual mid the environinent, he argued 
that, in order to provide learning environments which would match student 
characteristics, the teacher would have to understand and be able to identify 
the relevant characteristics of children and of the environment and then learn 
to provide an environment matched to student characteristics in ways that 
would promote desired Miavior (Hunt, 1966b; Hunt & Sullivan, 1974). 

This is a fairly simple and straightforward argument, and, although 
presented in an oversimplified form which needs qualification in specific 
application, it Is used both as an overall framework for organizing this review 
of research on teacher-student interactions as they affect teaching effective- 
ness and as a Ixuis for developing the implications of this research for teacher 

education. { 

A major reason f or taking this approach is not inherent in the approach 
itself , but is inherein in the nature of developmental psychology as a disci* 
pline. Developmental psychology is the study of changes that occur across 
the life span. To say that children change is a truism. Teachers know that 
kindergarten students are different from second graders, arr different from 



! tilth giadcis, .hi- Willi m hi hum eighih graclctv aic difleieni In mi high 

| v | l<Ml | M >ph< mi diiMrui hum high sth<*»l snuois Icathcis also 

j lt'-»u tli.i* tl cliff c-i fiitix liom adolescents: that thc\ 

• need in haw a ttuh < i i« .« **K cnwronmeitt. 

It we take veuoiisU Uk icseaich cm mauling .tncl the idea th.it the 
liillfiriiirsin i hilcn-n iu<l jdok s* cms will clt In mint ilu n.iliiic ol tlicchai- 
! .icieiiMUs ul ihc rn\'««*i»ii» >si which will ic-suh in optimum learning anclot 
j development, then wc n. t d m undristand ilu- uatuic nl ilu- diHcteittes U - 
| tween various ■ in dexelopiucin and h<»w die\ in.i\ ailed what 

iluldiniiM adolescents will it's|*>iui ton: ihccii\ii«>nineiii Sue h uiiclcistand- 
! 11114 h.is In- i* imaged h\ mem reseatch and llicorx in developmental psv- 
| hotogv which has pmvidecl .1 rrasoiiablv g<*nl description of ilu* iialuir <>* 
! iinjNHiant c lunges wlm h ouui during the school veaiNauri how these changes 

iclatetosomc salient t It irac teristic s of < hildicu s and adolcsc nils' jxiccptions 

ol and ics|>ouse to \ .111011.1 as|**c is ol then environment. 
; Although Uith tlu- nature of developmental c lunge and ihec Iraiacicr- 

! nhs of Hfccm* ir.uhns haw Urn active areas of research our the past 

cln .H If. llif\ have raieh inhumed each odier in wavs stiggcsieri in i' >ve 

argument In what follows, a sunlit-sis ol these two arras is attempted, .mth 

a svnthesis will piovidc a Uisis for uncle rst.nif lin^ wlrv given teacher t haiat- 
! inisiKsoi Ixhaviorsaic diet live at one grade level and not at another This 

understanding can then fx- used loairalv/cand iiifoim lliecoiitein of tcachei 

preparation programs. 

Developmental Changes 
During the School Years 

An im|M»laiit l>.isis tor understanding the nature of tlie de\eto|Miieniai 
changes across the school vears lias Ixeti provided hv llie work ol 
ha^ci and his colleagues in the area of the developmental characteristics ol 
thinking iW. Inhelder & Kagct, I9f>r>/I9r>8: Inhclder & I'iaget. IWH/IWW). 
Other investigators have found parallel stages in are;is of scxial development 
mi Incline a) relations with adults and |X*ers ( Youniss. 1 980). !)) understanding 
of the |Kis|Rttivesofotheis(Feffer, \\WM Feffei MrfMirevitch, I9o0; Flavell, 
I977; Flavell. Uotkin. I n . Wright. Xc Jams, l«Mi8; Selmaii &Jac|iieut\ I977). 
c) morahvasoning(Kohllxrg. ltM5t>). <D understanding of scxial conventions 
(Futth. I980: Turiel. i977). e) refi^ion (Klkind. IWH. lW)2a. WHYM Klkiinl & 
FJkind. l ( .Hi2; Fowlei. I98I). and t) jx-rsonality development in< lading the 
development hf a sense of personal identity (Faikson. 1959/1980. IWKf. IW8) 
and theiotii ept of self (Broughton, 1978; F.lkind. 1981). 

I he diMiission of development which follows attempts to integrate these 
sources to develop as coniprehensive a pic tineas |X>ssihle (iti the limited space 
available) of theeX|KH tah eiognitive and sixial t haiatteristiesol < fiifdren and 
adolescents as thev change atrofw the school years. 

It is |N)ssihle to uiid.'rstand many of «ne chanu terisiic Ix-haviors of c hil- 
dren of different ages by making the assumption that children use an un- 
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j deriving mode i»l thought which undcrgcx** developmental change to 
j understand the woihl around tlu-tii. " 1 "lie* clesi riptions ol developmental 
| c lunges in cognitive, |xisoiialitv and socitl development over the school years 
ap|x*ar to Ik* ( onsistcni with tht* notion that (Ik* underlying mode ol thought 
< lunges I mm a iiicmIi- that is Ixisecl on tin* image in preschool and elementary 
s< hool to one I),im (I on coiu i*| its icprcseuted b\ language in junior high md 
high M hool 

I hi n ig<* wasihsc usm i f b\ pjagci ( |«MV p>f> | ) as developing out ol the 
sensorimntoi thought ol iniuwv and I xing intermediate between that t\|x* 
ol thinking and tin- conceptual thought ol tlu* adult. Hit' image is prohaNv 
Ixst tun lei sUmmI a> Ix-ing something like a photograph. While children's i«n- 
ages unclouhtcriK lui hide elements ot bet than visual (e.g., auditotv, tactile, 
kinesthetic ). diev ap|xar to shaie \ it h the photograph the c ha rail eristic of 
U*iiig a tlnrtt repi eseutation oi c liildtcn's ex|XTienee ol particular situations/' 
[Kople events. I hat is, the\ are "|^u tiuvs" in children's minds, and have the 
status i>l lx*ing a direct representation ol the act tl and s^rilic situation as 
(AjK Meiic ed In I lie child. 

I nhke images, signs (itic hiding language) are not direct representations 
ol attu.il Mtu.itKiiis. Instead, thev have an arbitrary relationship to what they 
represent in the sense that the pattern ol sounds utilized to represent a con- 
cept does not inhere in the concept in the wav that the structure or pattern 
ol colors in a photograph inheres in a |>ariicular picture, rot example, the 
sound [Miiem used to designate ones letnale parent could as easily be "ang- 
inal" as "mother " I his arbitrariness of language eventually allows thought 
to break a wav lion* the "tone rcte" image to Ixxome "al>siract." 

"Nine are two major changes in the underlying mcxle of thought across 
the sc hool vcars. In the preschool (XTicxI the image is the primary' mcxle of 
thought, furthci more, thought uses images that arc constructed in the con- 
text ol immeilintch present cxpenence. Din ing this pericxl. language is involved 
in thinking onlv as it is or has Ixt'ti inmr|x>rateil into children's experiential 
images. 

Sometime Ix'twccn the ages of five and seven a change Ixrgins toexcur 
and, while the image remains the underlying mcxle ol thought, language 
bet owes a blr to construct images in the absence of immediately pre sent expedience. 
Development of the ability to construct images from language is consolidated 
during the elementary school years. 1 his consolidation generally consists of 
c hildren abstracting, more ami more precisely, the meaning of the concepts 
of the language. They do this by figuring out how concepts relate to other 
conc epts in describing images. For example, presclux)! children use the term 
grandfather in the presences >f a specific person or of people who have similar 
physic al characteristic s, whether or not they are actually grandfathers, On the 
other hand, nine or ten-year-olds understand that their grandfather is the 
lather of their father or mother and that everyone has grandfathers. They 
understand that not all older men are grandfathers. They can, therefore, use 
the word grandfather to create an image of a spec itic: person, for example in 



a Mima . and < >nc < >i the asjxc In < »t ilui image is that the c h^rac lei is the father 
ot one ol the paunt>ol ihe c hilclreii in the story. 

(hue tins consolidation is stable it leads to the recognition ihH more 
than (UK- set ol ( oncepts could l>e used in a given situation and that the 
diffciem sits would give rise to different images. For example, there ate 
othei conceptual sv steins than those ol tainih relaiions w huh could i** used 
10 descrilx- the shirvUmk grandfather, lie might lx* president o« a corona- 
tion, a dixtor, or a |k»Ih email. I he starch to reconcile the various ways ol 
classifying leads to the second major change in nuxle ol thought, the devel- 
opment ot abstract thinking in adolescence. 

Because eat h development undergoes a period ol transition and then a pe- 
uml of consolidation, the schcx>l \ears from kindergarten through twelfth 
i 'r etu mii | 'iveid litia? mxls. For convenience and ease of iden- 
tification, the h.^tian i, periods will i- used in this paper. Lite 
hcn|xiaiionai I bought <leh > |xn<xl in which the image is still pri- 
tiM>\ u i>< haiacienslic ot pres< b >x»h hitdieri. Karlv and Uite Concrete <)|>~ 
ri.HKM. i! Ibotiglii wilt Ik- used b>i |«tuxI in which the image is Incoming 
organized i>\ the coiHcpis ot dw i-" 1 -*-- and Karlv and Lite Formal Op- 
erational I bought tot the period tn wtw It thought is treed from the specific 
image. 

It is important to inc lude a disc ussion of all ol these stages because, while 
stages can Ix* identified bv age/grade level for nianv c htldreii, development 
is never as c lear-c nt in real lifers it ap|>ears in this son c f description. tirowth 
is verv muc h a prod net ol" experience. In areas where children have bad 
considerable e\|Kiience ot the right nature, thev may exhibit l>ehavior which 
is c bai ac tcristic ot c hildt en older than their own age. In areas where experi- 
eni e is limited, development might lag behind that of c hilcheii of comparable 
age tl '/girls & Hunt. 1975). I bis means that a given child might exhibit 
Ix hauor that is characteristic of more than one "stage" at any given age. It 
also means that not all children of the same age will Ik? at the same 'stage" in 
any given area of exiX-'rience. 

I he majoritv of children in the elementary school years fall into the 
stages of early and late. concrete operations with the transition between them 
occurring somewhere between t liii ct and fourth grade. A significant number 
of kindergarten children use late preoperational reasoning and some first 
and even second grade children may be preoperational in sonic areas of 
thinking. On the other end of the elementary sr h(x>l age spectrum, as many 
as ten |x»i cent of sixth-grade children have started the transition into adoles- 
cence and exhibit c haractei istics of early formal o|*rations. Increasing num- 
Ixms of students Income early formal operational during the junior high 
school years. By the junior year of high sch<x>l. the characteristics of late 
formal o|x*rational thought appear in some students. 

While it appears that almost everyone but severely mentally retarded 
individuals heroines concrete openitional, this is not the case with formal 
operational thinking. Various studies show that a significant proportion of 
adults do not show the characteristics of formal operations in some areas of 
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dcwlopuicnt I he jM icentages \ar\ with tilt* |M filiation • tdieel. liu .lira of 
«h-\c*Ki| iiiii-iii Ining inwMigatcd. and the siringcne \ of the criteria used, and 
laiigc from L'H f ; ut 70' < of ilk- stud\ sample showing formal o|x-r.uions (c.f.. 
Kulin. I anger, Kohllxig. & I ia.ui. I<>77; Nciuiark. IU73; Rowe & Mania. 
losiM Amount of education is death assexialecl with tin* development of 
tomial t>|M'i .ttioii.il i: mm mini;, although it is not so dear in which direction 
tin- causal iclationship \.*-^ (Ncimaik. l'.>7fM. h is, houe\ci, apparent that a 
numlx*i of lulls arc not el at thr lr\rl of Lite lomial o|K iational thought. 
I hf signitie :u c of this lor ten hci -student intcrat (ion ill Ik- disc usscel later 
in the |u|K'i 

Developmental 
Characteristics ana Effective Teaching 

The natuic ot die changes discussed alx>ve mav Ik* cx|xrtcd to have 
cliamatic rtteil.son die uatiucof the teacher-student interac tions which 
j will pioinote etfc<ti\e teaching. I he rcseairh on effective teacher-student 
u rat lions taielv directly addresses die cjuestion of die developmental 
i halites oi o! the matc h lx*twccn en\ iroiuiieiii.il t haractei istics and those of 
die child, although die teseanh on Aptitude- Treat me t-lntcraction (All) 
, pi o\ ides some evidence in this regard (Miller. IWI), \\n die most pan. the 
u e xamines teacher lx*ha\ior as input and studeiu learning or altitude 

, Mine without regard for the effect of am matching that mighi exciir. 
W hile some authors (e.g. Brophv. recognize *!iat there art differences 
in students in different gr ides (he calls lhcs< context variables) which will call 
for different teaching piaclices. stab d'ficicnces have generally not Ixft'ii 
s\siemau< ally studied in this literature. 

I'oi the pni |H)ses of syndic ^i/ing the ; velopuient.il psychology and 
teacher effectiveness literature, research and theory f romdevelopmenl.il psy- 
chology has Ixrn summarized f rom the |xts|k'c live ot die hy|X)ihesi/ed uii- 
dcrbing mxles of thought for each of the five stages which are found in 
sc hoolv- < hildien and adolescents. The research on c harac teristics of " ef Tee- 
the ' ; hmg was summarized hv grade lev el, selecting for analysis the lsedutf- 
m let t Mtc s whic h have either apjxMied at one grade level and not at cithers or 
whic h differed from one grade level to another. Then an attempt was made 
to relate what works or elex's not work at each level to the characteristics of 
c hildren of that level which had Ix'en derived from the developmental anal- 
ysis. l ; roiu this analysis some fairly consist en t patterns emerged which can Ix? 
related to developmental characteristics of students. Where possihle, these 
patterns have Ixvn ground into two genentl and somewhat arbitrary clus- 
ters: a) teaehei -student instruc tional interactions, and l>) characteristics of 
teac her control/management strategies. Some research on effective teaching 
in adolescent (Herniations has Ix'en reviewed which sjx^if kally examines the 
match Ixiween developmenUil and environmental chaiaiteristics as a variable. 




I ate Preoperational Thought 
(Preschool and Kindergarten) 

Thinking at tins stage is dominated by the internal image of immediately 
I >i (M iii i \|k lu iur I'u-scni images an- related lopast images through 
|ici<cpiual smiilai itics. bin the two seem to merge into one imam* (Piagel. 
19 fi 19" I i. At iIiin Nt.i^t- c Irc-n haw good ( onimand of l Jit- adult language 
ot ilu home, but thai language is simph a pari o| the im <«ge l«r them rather 
lhan scpaiaic hoiu it. Consequentlx . language can In- used to descrtlx' an 
image m to clireii aitriition to salient lealures of an image. hagct (luhclder 
fc hagct. T 1 N V I 19b9) speaks ot children ot this age a> Ix-ing (xneption hound. 
Mr also dc m iitn-s the ihougbl ot ilu- prco|XTatioiral iliild as analogous to a 
srivs ( >i still" nnagi -s imu b likr thr indi-.idual t rattles ot a hiovir film (hagct, 
I9i:> \\ >:>!). 

hogrcssioi. h> ilu- next stage is presumed to result from increased facil- 
i»\ in dese rihiug images In language. I his iiu lease is apparently cine to in- 
i leases in dcsoiplixe vocabulaiv. accuracv in understanding the meaning ot 
words, and in giaminatual complexity These inc reases are presumed to oc- 
c ui as children attempt to communicate about their images. 

I he priiuat \ ot the image ot immediate experienc e ot this stage is con- 
sistent with icseaith results in virions areas of preschool behavior. Because 
preojH'iatioiial c hilcheu are tied to what is immediately in trout ot them, they 
have ditticulu cooichuating information troiu one image to another. This 
results in their failure to lx- ahle to perform on the Piagetian conservation 
tasks. I hev are unable to coordinate information from one part of the prol> 
lein (one image) with that from at tot Iter (a second image) localise their image 
c hanges with die shift in attention (Piaget. 1911/1903). Similarly, preopci a- 
tional c hildten have difficulty seriating or classifying objects consistently. In 
these- tasks they tend to either form |XMceptual wholes (e#., build houses or 
trains) or io shitt the basis thev are using to classify or senate from one object 
to the next. Olver and Mornsby (19bT>) laMed this phenomenon "edge- 
man hing" I he nmnliiiuiion of past with present in the image leads to the 
distorted time sense of children of this age (Klkind. 1981). 

Bceausc images are direct representations of reality, they can only be 
descrilxd literally. Metapboric language is interpreted literally (Gardner, 
Kircher, Winner & Perkins, I97. r >). I he image is a ."positive" re presen union 
of ex|K'rience. It represents exjxMietice, not its "negative." For this reason, 
preo|XMattonal c hildrcti have a difficult time inhibiting actions when the di- 
rection is "Don't do ..." (Luna. I9bl). Another charatt eristic of preopera- 
tional children which is consistent with the view that they are Ixiund to images 
of immediate exj>erieiice is their inability to distinguish appropriate from 
inappropriate Ixhaviot , and winning at games from losmgat them. Kohlberg 
( KM>9) has shown that the criteria used by children of this age for evaluating 
Ixhavior in moral dilemma situations are Ixised on which acts are punished 
and which are not. Piaget ( 1932/1902) sliowed that children of this age did 
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not use consistent c litciia lor (lending whether someone had won a game, 
not were the\ able to roordiiMie the s|>ecifu actions which go into a game 
into ,i t egular sequence. 

Perhaps the flavor of preoperational thinking is best captured by an 
example. These abound in A. A. Milne's Wmme-the-Pooh: 

( )nw- upon a time, a verv long nine ago no*, atom*. last Friday. Winnie-the- 
Pooh lived in a Unvsx ai. h\ himsrlt muttr the name ol Sanders. 

("What does 'inula thr name* mean?'' asked (Ihrislopht Robin. 

It mrans lie had the name over die door in gold letters and lived under it 
. . .") (Milne, \ l X2i>. p. % 
In this passage are examples of the assimilation of everything that happened 
previously to Ix'ing long past and of die nature of the preoperational image 
ot what it means to "live under the name of 
! V iewing the thought of preo|>e rational ehildren in this way allows the 
I derivation of some implications for educational environments. Preojjera- 
tiothil c hildten mav l>e ex|)ected to have difficulty in meeting some classroom 
excitations that older children understand more readily. Preoperational 
children mav l>e ex|xxted to luive problems when expectations require im- 
ages w hie h are not readily av, liable, for example, a) when the environment 
is unfamiliar, b) when instructions are to carry out actions which are new, c) 
when the instructions describe actions in an abstract rather than literal way 
(e.g.. "Clean up the room," as opposed to "Put your pencils in your desk/ 1 ), 
d) when there is more than one instruction in a string, or e) when the instruc- 
tion is to not do something. Children need to be shown specifically what to 
do and each demonstration should be accompanied by a verbal description 
with children then doing and describing lor diemselves. Demonstrations and 
carrying out of such instructions should l)e repeated in context until children 
can carry them out alone. Instructions should not be expected to generalize 
to new situations because images arc situatien specific. Demonstrations should 
be related as children need them. 

T he same son of considerations apply to instruction of content. Central 
attention should Ix: given to the coordination of descriptive language with 
the activity of the child. Instruction not tied to physical activity of children or 
to children's spontaneous questions may be expected to l)e less effective. 

While there is relatively little research specifically on characteristics of 
ef fec tive teaching in kindergarten, some studies of both kindergarten and 
first and second grades have yielded results which are in line with these ex- 
pinions. From the pmpttflVti Ml M*4MM| IIWIWHHMN^ 4 W4tt*iHM ftllMl 
has been round to be helpful to children through second grade in learning 
to control tluir own behavior is a modeling with verbalization procedures. At 
first, students watch the instructor model the desired behavior while describ- 
ing the actions verbally. Then the students are helped to talk through the 
o behavior* as they do it themselves (Camp & Bash, 1981; Meichenbaum 8c 
Coodman, 1971). This technique has been used largely with children who 
are behavior problems in the classroom and it has been criticized because it 
does not ap|>eai to be reliably successful above the second- or third-grade 
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Uxn \ I Utopia HMl Ui.UIM iU' Mm\*M kMMK'it lo gnKTatl/f 

U v«mwI Oh %|M^»ih MiiMtHHi 111 i< ts iink/H iliv*4r*. IM7*I| 

t i"in ,i cU uk»pn* ntal -ri*|iH uu ilu% in lin*jue i.m In* <* en .1* h 4taM\ 
.imh« utttiK Liiikim^i* Hith image. *i skill wlmh * supposed '<» **' ruining 
duting iIm Ue |hu»|« lational |* tx*» awl ninth ttl leu* to pu>gi<*\sioM 10 
tin- 1» xt st.ijjr I luis ii makes <W*ek>j.iiiKtHal %eit%elouMtlKss««iol u-arhhiK 
hiiM|tK M tin* Magi !•» die « \ient dial * hiktt* 11 vlx> .»u UIuv*m piuh- 
k-rtis lit inn! .md mimikI ^tades fag cU \t ^himumIK U IiiikI ilieir peers, litis 
in htm|iH *IhhiM pio%e lw Iplul lis tailme m getteiali/e 's 10 In- e\prit«l 
cl< v< H>mi uuiK ! heimagi >i pie<>|* 1 atmnal * hiklien is mm.mmIhhi sprutk 
(Imi tliiklmi nu\ n»* mv tlte siinilaiiu unk-v* 11 is wrtulh taHed '*> tlnnr 
aitenttoii It sh«*ild n.n fr < \|*nied lo wntk .is w^ll 11 latet *ages Imauw 
<4i|< t t liikli* n tna\ Ir 4 vjxtinl to mislwlia\e lot- teason* oilier titan Uk til 
Mia\ total ittiili 1 suiiwlinn ul vei kil < onunands hi i!r' U k ul an M a|>|Mi|Hiiic 

Ullage" tol the SlIllaiMHI. 

\iiH»ut{i nt ti .«»K » 1. ilk i** nega*i\eh unH-Ltitil leading aehim-- 
tttent lui it** MurmuiUHim stains (IMS) tii*4- atw! snowl-grade mihU-ihs 
iNml IMTIi |*n 0**7 Si ii-poii* that LsKSchtkhen .111* apt to !u\e .1 
kmu nw\w k-\ei «l togiiinvedrM-k»|Miienl than nwlillr ibwihiklim hw^ 
|KMii*HwKliiklu ii need n>U .HiivrK lelaiing words 10 t^tx-rkiHe/mugvv 
U.hIw i talk miles- caielnlU and uwisistenth ri-bmtl ificliiklmi* activity, 
mat lw e\|**ied to ioiiIiim- nmie than u;hIi mi i\w pmnjrraiknul |ntknl 
(Hnr tliiklmi .in- uhhhh- ofiti iikHMl. Inrt*i»ur. this slumkl !*■ inw 
1 Ut.MiM wofcts .inmm in tmitfiiMfhtx »n.ig«*s in ihr k»ln jkrvwl 

Ynnw llic- jk is|itiiivr Irin^ vrkipnl hrif . «k-i kaniing will dqxtwl. 
1 .u hmm in |mii. *«i ihr i iNMiimamMi oi irtui^- aiul langiui^ kwl i'own in tlir 
I Ltu- |wo)|rt iaiH«Ml hUri- Ah i hiklrt ii IrtniiK- lirtlrr an< i Imhu i alik- u> use 
! LuiKiiaut 10 iU-M riU- tin ifiM|p a .« <»l tliongiu. il**v \*x*w Iwiui ^iwl »nili*r 
alik- im Ltit^ita^c- to uciu 1 tvturfrfc iiiwm^ in the- .ilm-int* nl ila* iral 4iu 
attou A inan>i hmviii Iih ilu- pimtMnn oi;i kiiiik't«aiun cH|xrkmr at lit* 
rn i i>! ilu* Maut- is io lulp 1 hiklirn kwn du' inuiKt- Imh* *<« iiumv ot llw 
1 ciHUi )Ms .Hid .ippiepiitu' Miwliiit UIli\ioih wIikIi iKr>- will ntxtl in tifrr 
I s* bmlinK 4 hikliniH k.u imitf vie h wumK .1* latum crkliT. ri^hi. Ml. ihrnr, 
4i« as tttt-\ ik^nU' tluii jx im jhioiis (if iistiiw*ctbiU- ^fiiatk>iis is htc t&atcri 
U ilwii IriiiK |wo\kfc^l with a siiiiaimn and having llidi Mt»m* in tliat urn- 
u*M lalkul .iInmii in ilu *aii«- imm uwr anil m-rf "naiii. lin iliiatw llic 
hhimiIm!.iImmm»I lite 1 nniKMkrti lniHtrii imaKc ami rclaicvl bn«uJKf. 

C >iu v < hiklini an* al>k- to i-vokr thr muit image teliaWv ihrmigh ilu* i&c 
utilM Mfm woiikiho KtailiMllytiwoim'.^ miwk 
aiMlliMotiiiMir tlu*M- linage will* one atxrtlun It iMh»HalnlH\ toarateaml 
<<ttti|Kiit a iiiiag^ win* h h iMtnuitntl in uiwlerlv nw Yemeni to (Ik* next Mitge 
fiction Jk IttlM-kk-i. IWWIWi«H. 
Kariy Qwicrrta Opertiiont (Grades I to 3) 

In all ol ihe m«m tviv n|ie*aiMHial |**ih*I « a|»|nwi* tliat the ttmiHV is Mill 
the iinileiKiiiK Hunk- nl lltitikiiiK I1tr lUflrn-mr lietvmt iiUKmr iiprw- 
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(* *»h uiii |iii«i|K i :tn*m t* ihr i.'-^ tH I nit lttuguu.gr (n da ttf nhh t(itnfnt<( 

w,,^ . ■*> fht /i. - ,J" trtft-.ihthh /n* H? rxfvnrm* I ltt% .iltlllU ap|MMls to 
,|Jfou * I till tn*n »» * It* i !|H M t lll.ll> llU.l^r Hi 'Wild ill * UK' Him . *l!H ll. Ill 

mi n al)< »u» » t -.;n|».tjitt »n ol nu..uo just and |>it n *lil. ciuMin^ < btkhrn en 
U'l*m * » hi hIi t vf.iiid i*h.i« I « mams i « *lisiai if .ttwl wbat i baud's a* iHW linage 
l* II i;h it into jf odlt t I bis N till* fo| HUl.tOll ol t| IK' IO|H*|H>. fll.lt 

r (i i< v.: . h 1 1 irjiu w h! I Im - ottJUH MM *l o »!tsMi|.< .isjki I"* tt\ < h\m Is ,1% op 
|»»M«I I** ?tn HI ft.tilNMi.il l*MS -fff-f.tlH »ll It! .* f'hl ll IUt.li»r lit i\itl\ <U|HI|ii' 

mj* i.iii*t(-s « bibb* u In :t*m l*« tsti *m t llw fiii .litmus of tono j«*x mil ol i Ih»ii 
ft! tv*t v { fa^ .4 U!,i(ill,tj |in*rss \s I IK || In^oHM's UNU.IMM^b u>nso|$da!nf 

i >o. '. *\ u j w i K *| 

\ U»h 4«| \< j. »po* M! *| HMMnii is a\aitabk* toll* I I |s i OUslst**f)l Hli! 1 
tviv. , m v\ * »J »!.»• it ttUK o! fte* Mi^hl DttOtH Hli ojri.llH'llS .liul toll* 1 1 al%0 **tK*tt* 

t-mbi r lti,rt* on it* nalai Pug* i s v\o;k i*n const-nation, classil* alHMi and 
m iiftiN»;i hi IViu<», I'M! PHiV Inhrklci <V Ptagt-i. P.*>f P*i**i slums dial 
ittiMii n ,i» this si.t^f an <oooiin,iU' intoi inanntt in toavs whkll aJk»to tlieitl 
!<> ti'iuM wsli-ins i», *on<t|Hs .iltd M'LilM»llshl|rs. KaiU uMKIt'U' OjKiilllOtial 
< Itik'M 11 .||>|N\II t" f» llMMli t i, U>\o \< L Ml I 1*111 onU UM* OUT "t OH 
stall? Ol M i.llH itt^hlj I . ll .1 Wilt* 

Urn ,l 4 «»|j i( jM»f*s. tin cv.iitipb', 1 1 i.it « hiklitii ol ihis A\gy Mr 
pit*hii nt v>i\t i*. i« -iHliri* ■«» |k*im \ciaii- nf^^fii iiuibtl |hhiu * k u wen hIicii 
tl .us to U i Mitii.idi; ittl In rVMlriKt' (hum ihv .H|uli |k*isjrmi\c) I ht'll 
vt t^,tii/.t«H^i> mm In ,iif dui \\u \ find .1 v>,i^ mutitiH ik^iW* <n tdi 1 u t- nidt dim 
|*»ihi •»! \irv% u:h 1 ilhin rur i t fvi IVrl I k |wmvs mHmLh d.tt«i. 

I tit it M .titli on n»i#- i,ik»iK ts .iis<> cnnstsicill »\ilh ita^ ii«KV|MH»N of 
r.nl\ MMiiM it - »|m i,mnh!j1 thinking .ts ln'ing iitniicni i > a sin^- f<»iU(*|H 01 
n l.ttMHi .11 .1 iitM*' ( luMuni oi ihis stjj^c nst- dit'ii dhii cuiut'|«M)h v ol uh,ti t«> 
th \ tti i Mtti.iUutt and do tnn looidmaii 4 M v\tih tin * u u of othriN ofilit* WI1R" 
Mtti.MHut d -lave If rt ,tl . I'NiH; vliiMM X' |atjnncr, 1 4 *77 1. \Vhtiia%kt*d iVifidl 
sIoik'^ lioni iht 1 N-t s| km iim- ol ditfciciii t lianM Kis. t hildirn siinplv icu'UjIm* 
sunt st»»tv ili lli i. I'lVl, h dri ,V ( rfHiK'VUi li, > 

!lu t«« us on .1 sinipk- l»asis lot uih In standing an rain lu*l|is lorx|iLnn\ 
uhv »htkln n do .mH looidiu.ar dim nitdc t standing dwt tlu v \w\v in |mv 
lot ^ot^ls utdt an undrt standing dial sfmiikivjii-i s .ilv» haw to \m\ ffil flu* 
tin \ m ll It is as if, in otic r-nH, ilw'v Uus and t\w *lHi(>kct*|n , r scllv. but 
tin shopkrt |h t dot s not htiv c I- 111 ill. MJNUj ( hildirn of this stagr vh w soi tal 
1 « Hive nitons ax Mittpk* di v ujrttons of if^ulai UH's 111 mnuI U*fu»vkit i I iliirl. 
Pi77) 

I f u ttltihtv toalrstiait inf 01 1 nation to lot in ime (otwrfHs t-nablt^ thil- 
j dim to In'^iii to ha v< an niuk'isiaiulin^ ol vvhai 11 nuvitis to win at ^ainc^ 
I u K 1 ni""' niatblns tli.ai the othct ). but ihn snildonoi hitvraunKvp* 
! not 1 ol all >l ibi- nilrs and bow tlu v lit tngrdm 10 ic^ulatt 4 tUv ^;iuk\ I bt-v 
lonsistfutlv HhwIiK" thv iuU's (10 tluut iulvantagr) ami lhr> ditniiutit* fitmi 
ilu otitic »im inks dial air in dts|>uir (Piagrf. li*32/|*W!f). ( otiMMcttt with 
ifitH, dint < 1 m-tia for evaluation of U'baviot m ffl*«l or tiad rrtitrr anrtintf a 
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tutu- hed«aiisiii in wh* h 1 1 HI In hattot i** g<**t Him h mivc> In imtl urn's 
Hi* Is (Kohltrt g, P.Atfn 

ll|||>tM^IHirt> <»l ihts \k-w ot t\nh tniKltie ojasrannils tot IfhttaUOUal 

emiitHmieitisiautr detrml tut IkhIi management ol ius4jiut*mal jMoti^so* 
.mil i Ussioihu Uha*H>l Inst tut iu muIK , it woukl an|*\ir il*;n lesson* slimikl 
Ir h* u^l «»n ,i siugUi <>ih ( pt in ojH'iaihHi. slmukt invoke dimiinstiiuttnu. 
and thtit gi\t llit thikhrn die u|>|*m ttuuU In |»i.n1tiv using die Unit t*|j« or 
iilitmn in .1 \uiieU o| contexts Hetause the chikhen sown images atet^ng 
Usrtl tit aiMiatl the tout ejus, sue !i images <4toukl tie evoke i through tiivtikv 
tug thiklien in at me Ms|*mse hi though acthe tnierutlkMi with illustrative \ 
manuals I his latui %hnukl lie |MrtkuLirl\ im|mfiaut wltete the thikh en's 
Uttkgionnd has not pi mulct I immediate rxnerieiwe fit mi which the uhi* 
upls lietng t. night tan In* teadih ulMtat nil. 

( Iui.h t< ristus ol etlettise teat lung at this le\c! mv sti|*j>oiirve «i these 
fX|M<<tatious I he tnosi Hhstne instnit ! tonal imerattKHis in these grades art* 
mm High lea* her duo ted I eat Iter initiated iimTaeiMniMrwraxleri/ed In km- 
k u-l uhi Hlootits ta\onotu\) ( >t product queMHHts art* |x*itively unrelated 
mill at h»e\eineni unjoin or iuterenttal. highlesel questions an* negatively 
<ntuti'etl wit hat Inevetnent in tlic^ grade* (Brophv& Kvertmn, 1*174, I97ti; 
(oker.ljHeut/.&t nket, l*r7h:Soar. I °7S; Stalling* & fctsbmit/, 11*74). I tw 
ellei live teat hei t alls i hi i ac h stinlem in a svstematk way lo lesiMind or pnir- 
tm* a skill, and does imc rc4v on volunteers (Bn>}>hv Ik Kvertsori. 1974). 
Wheilter students air working in large git mp* or indiv kluailv. it is imjxHiatn 
thai ihr leather monitor hin k < loselv (Anderson. KvertMH*. & Emitter, I980; 
Berliner Jfc l ikuitolt. I'JTii: Brophv & Kveason. l^Tli; McDonald & KKas, 
l!*7ti; Suat. lM7:i) Reading stores increase when teac her* respond with par* 
aphtase* ot tephiascs ot student < onimetu* ((kind. Bkhlk\ Ik Bn>phy. H>75; 
Matt in. Vi Mmau. & Atulcisoti, 1 980). and ilassrixHti work rrkitecl toMudcnt 
intrusts and Kiikgtounihs tnotr Hfmiu* (Fmiurt, Kvcixsou. & AimIcpmhi, 
MIMOi. 

All o| iht»s<' tohiiKjui*s ate lonsiMctU withj^itlv tcHiciftc* o|x-raikm«tl 
ihtkhrns lutil lo karn ?«»oigatit/c iheir irtuy^susing aiiuli coiuqrts li>w. 
k-\rl i|iii*siN;tis with ittitiHHliaii* tomt lion though rephrasing itul pnutkr 
ate essential to totiv Jklatkni ol iIh-h- iotKe{H>*H#anse there ate many |m>- 
tent iaJ((>tue|M*w lik h ( mikl liensetl. t htklren m^etl teat her diretlion to lot us 
t>n wliai is itti|Kutant. Iui|utn and tlistoverv urhtik|ues urn allow students 
the I tret Ion i to tot us on telatk)tishi|>s whit h are not ini|KHlaiii in (Hgani/ing 
<oiue|rtual systems lot acattenik work 

(hilt I ret i ate |itt*siitntHl to Ir t<«isti ih ting the totur|Ms itnjiortant to 
s< hooliug during this stage, ( niisetji entry, tliey should not 1m* i*x|Hvu*d to he 
aMe to know wInmi their work in lortect. lids is tonsisietil with teseanh 
imlHating that t hildtrn of this age view effort, rather llutn alrility or knnwi- 
itige. a* the mi|>oiiani eletneni in siutess (Ftie/e Ik Snytler, IWHI: Nklwilk 

In the mana^nent ot sorial liehayiot in (Ikm la^rooin, it is im|)ottant 
to temetnlri thai, although c hiklren can i<Mi!4rtui an image of the goak of 
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,*<t«ti\ and ini.ittsot av lining ibo* go.ils.thev liavc no c oiKepnon ol the 

,i|>ptopit.tteues% ni tliost- iihmiiv C k%n standards nl what is appropriate ami 
| mappi opium* need <o **• estaldished and « oiiMsicuib maintained. Uiiklreu 
I need to U* shown how to < tt i die appiopititc iluiigs. ovei and ovn again, in 
\ <»tdei io al^uatt out ihr toiistamv in various situations bom tl*e image* 

( onMMrni with this, it ap|>eais ilia; audenis at litis age k'vel air IjeM 
i s* i\c d b\ tea< heis uixiU .H h stittU tits Itow lotxhave ihtough dirett instate - 
I uon .tint se*|Ue»Hial ptainte in appiopriatc Ix-havkus siteh as getting niate- 

nals putting them awav. getting a think and cooperating with etas, n tales 
; i Andeison et .d. I'.wn*. ft let me teatliers do not ignore inappropriate lie- 

ha\ioi, thev ait <|uk kl\ io stop diMiijaive liehavioi through additional in- 
| sitiiiijon in appiupiiaic U-Iuvh»? i at her than prohibition and punish it it tit 

< \ndci<«»net ,i| , | l JMO < <>ko et .11 . lU7o. hnuiei ft ill.. 1*180). 

: late CiMicrete Operations (Grades 4-6) 

j \* tooling to tin- }H is|KMivt' < n thinking l>cingdevelo|>ed in litis piiier. 

» in km < of u ieteo|xTaltous. the utidetlving mode of thinking is still the iuuge 
j i « uisii ut to 1 1 a language. I he pi imarv difference l**twee n earlv and late eon- 
! i tele o|m*i annus apjK'at s to Ik that < htldieu tit the latter stage U-gtii minor* 
I duiait -tin- illations c onsti nt ted in earlv concrete operation with each odter, 
j foi evanipk\ haget ivpMtsth.it Luc torn rete opetatkinal c hildreiuaii lomi 
i mtititpU tLissilkanons aiul seitatioits and the v have a death differentiated 
! (otiu'piioii o{ tin- coiiceftis ol "soine" and ".til" Clnhekler & I'iuget. l\*VV 
j \ l MM. I hev liegtn to coordinate tetnpotal sequences between events into 
I cause-elfeit lelanoiiships (Inheldet & haget. l ( Jf>f> I938). 

\ new skill alv)ap|H'aiN (:liildutiU'gitt to Ix aWi'toniHUi^taiiduMUeni 
1 outside their own ex|»erieuce by applvittg the iowe|>ts al trailed from that 
1 e\|ieiieti<e to the new (oitteiit (Inhelder & Putget, IW5.VI9SH; luhekler & 
| Placet. hMV.I) I his lt>oks like livjjothetital thinking in the sense that 
tlttldi rti at e making put In lit mis about niiknowns. however, tbev still nsepn- 
utatilv dest riptive (omeprs and are unable to coordinate these toiuepts in a 
logual wav . 

hoi exainpk'. late toiKieteo|K tationaltbildteit are aliletodesinliewhat 
bap|M-ns to the tiajet tot> o| a billutid lull as the angle ol the me is ( hanged, 
and ibis alk>v\s them to make pi edk lions about new n ajtH tones Iwsetl on |>ast 
eypeneme. I hev do not, however, exaniine lite logkal rebtiousliipof recijv 
total impliiation as a wav of uiiderstattding |M»ssihle ielatkmshi|is lielween 
t angle oi ih< ideitte and angle ol relkxiKMi. and so do not arrive at the law ol 
' eijualitv (Ittbeldei & Piagei. l9r>.VIU58). 
s In smitl ittlenu lions, late coin rele o|>eratioual ihildieu liegin io eoor- 

K dinate theit own j>eiH|HHU\e ol what is im|>oilant in a situation with the 
\onse<|uen* es of the fad that the\ .issuine that the other \w\um in the inter- 
adion will share their |HMS|KHtivx* on what is imj*>rtant. I hev then adjust 
tbeirWhavior Uisetl oft that assumption (Klavell et ak, MHi8; Seliuan & Ja* 
()uetitvi^77). I hey undeistantl tliitt dtlierenl eharaeters in a stot> may \m- 




< i iw ilu- viiih c m ui hiitn i dittcicitt |*iin* of view. *n ul adjust iheii idling 
*ii the M«»t\ a<<oidiuglv ilcltci tV < iOincMuh. P*>0). 

1 liiUlic-ti at rlus stage have tornplcic and detailed knowledge oi rules ol 
^uin-n and how ilu \ mten elate u» legulatc itiiciiiiciivutti.il |xrs| natives in 
unties clVauet. PHi'J> | he\ undci stand thai shopkec|XTs l>t t\ what tht v 
sell i*m iiMiiiucis i I unit. PWOt and that s»n nil t onv cniiotis ai c aibitraiA t 1 m- 
ul, I * *77 * ( o?i*isteut wit In I km' oricuiaiions aic the < riicria whit h i hildreti 
i>l this siage use tu dctcimtnc good ,m *' \* ih>hn ate good if lhe\ ,ue 

« otiststent wuh wh.it is approved h\ othe is. tin- mm alletl "got*l U>v" orient, e 
tu m * Ki»hlln i is. I'Hi'.)). 

St in It tits with these i apabilities niav lie exjxtted to present a Mmiewhal 
dittcienl piohlcm toi insinu tional and liehavioial management than th. f 
|M»\4 < I In i luliheimt eaihei stages. Assuming that thev have good knowledge 
of mi|M>itant t once [Ms. t hiltlieii <>l this stage should Ix'ticfit from iitsii lit lion 
in whit h lelevani conceptual svsteiiis are |irxia|*>sed and the tmplic ations of 
th.it | u\t a |iosf l ton explored. I hev should also U'tiefil f rom the svsteinatit use 
of existing concepts to undt island new com cm, for example, the use of ad- 
ditton and suhiiat lion in teat hing nuiltiplit.inoti and division. These activities 
need to lie stionglv teat hei directed ai ihe outset because children have no 
triiclta lo decide which aie academically iuqioriaiil concepts and whkh are 
unimportant. 

I hev excitations are consistent with data (hat indicate thai instruc- 
tional interactions involving a moderate IrequeiitA oi low-level questioning 
i and mi leased f requeue v of pupil initiated interaction and discission pro- 
mote at hievenient in a varictv or siibjet t areas (Coker el al., I97t>: C >all. 1977; 
<K**lfc(.iouws. Pr77; laclx'l&CIokcr. 1980). Btr a use students lac k internal 
criteria lor knowing the ten ret i conc eptual system to use. it is imix>rtant lor 
teac hers to help students understand vvli.it to do In k ing clear and avoiding 
amhiguitv (Bctk. IW>7; (hkhI & (iroiiws. 1977; Samuels & (iritfore. 1980), 
When students have diltkultv, process explanations are effective ((kxxl & 
(irouws, 1977). leather c laritv improves jjertonnance on higher level ques- 
tions (Winne, 1977). 

In die area of social Ixhavior. children recognize the arbitrariness oi 
slant lards tor appropriate behavior and are oriented towaid doing what is 
approved, I his has the potential of leading to some seriously inappropriate 
Ixhavior through the met danism of |>err influence I xr a use that whkh is peer 
approved is as valid as thai which is adult approved. ( )n the other hand, there 
is a ie|M'i ioireo| appropriate Ixhavior built up from prior expeririiiv.'I'htw 
iii.iv lx* less need for direct instruction in appropriate Ix'havior than earlier, 
however, consistent maintenance of standards and monitoring of potential 
irouhle is riccessatv 

These t haratteiisiit \ iiuplv ihat diss room management will l)e a some- 
wh at different problem than earlier, Now, generally appropriate behaviors 
should not Ik- viewed as routines to l>e taughi. hut as conduc t to I* ex|xx ted. 
Insistence on aitention to task and conformity ap|x'ars to facilitate achieve- 
ment a* does acting cjuitkly to stop disruptive behavior 8c (irouws, 
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1977. (*mxI ( i .1! , I97fi). On the* other hand, Ixxause students do not want 
tosiaud oiu. overt icachci praise is less e! let liv e in this age group than earlier 
<Biophv.Rohrkem|xhl^ l9Kt;U**l &(.rouws, 1977; 

Samuels &<*rif!orc. 1980). Now children sum to distinguish skill hoiiieftoil 
as variables in succevsaud more dilltcult tasks aie more rewarding (Nkholls, 
1978) Huts, etlcctivc teachers lotus on task involvement ((icxxl & (imiiws. 
1977). and do nut distrait students or raise anxiety levels hv reminding stu- 
dents alxmt then work or threatening them with nine limits (Brophv. |«WS). 

Early Formal Opt ; ons (Grades 7-10) 

hagct observed l iai 011 le where around the age ol twelve, the logical 
leasoning. which he ..»Ih-uhI lorinal o|K'i.itiotts, Ix-gins. This reasoning is 
c h.ii.ictcrizeri .is hx using on the |x»ssihle vv.ivs ol c one equalizing a situation 
rattier than tot using on the description o| images of reality, as in earlier stages 
ihvheldei A: haget. 19^/1958). It is consistent with this change in oriel it atioti 
10 suggest th.it the underlying nuxiv ol thinking has shitted from die image 
in the conceptual svsums which have come 10 represent the image dining 
(oiuieieo|MTatious. This, in essence, is consistent with the conceptualization 
ol the mhoihI signal system ol Vygoiskv ( l9*V|/llHi2). 

V- with carliei stages, data exists which is consistent with the notion that 
thought Ix'comes heed Ironi the image in this stage. Piagct's data suggest 
that each idolesteuts utilize alternative conceptual systems to analyze situa- 
tions although they are not yet able to use logic toe tx>rdmate dim* conceptual 
systems into the set ol all |x>ssihle combinations. Consequently, they develop 
some hv|x>theses in a somewhat unsystematic fashion, test these against real- 
itv (i.e.. e\|M*riuieiu). and use the data and additional hy|x>theses suggested 
hv the ex|xTimein to develop a system which is consistent with the data. Mils 
(xtuxI. then, can Ik* seen as a stage ol moving Ixick and toil 1 1 Ixtweeti the 
image generated hv the cxix-rimem and const nut ions generated by purely 
coiice|Mual analysis. 

Similar characteristics are olwerved in social areas. By the end of the late 
conc rete o|x raiioiial |X'rjcxl. children have moved from recognizing the ar- 
bitrate nature ol the Ix'havioral regularities which are sup|x>sed to govern 
iiiterfx 4 isc)iial relations to a liasic respect lor general rules ol interpersonal 
conduct (Turiel. 1977). Harvey. I hint, and Schnxler (UMil) identify thin be- 
havior as Stage I in their system of personality development. Kohlhet'g ( HM>9) 
found this orientation in his fourth stage, the "law and order" stage of the 
development of moral reasoning. This coordination of concrete behavioral 
regularities into one overate hit ig system marks the consolidation of concrete 
o|XTational thv ight. 

In the early formal o|X'ratioiial period, changes in these systems appear, 
all of which suggest a freeing of thought from the s|x*iftc concrete action 
and a recognition that more than one rule system can apply to a given situa- 
tion. Turiel (1977) re|x>rts that twelve- to thirteen-year-old adolescents tegin ( 
to view the rules that they simply accepted earlier as being arbitrary. Harvey, 
I hint, and Schnxler ( I9fi I ) find that individuals begin to recognize that rules 




need to U* modified I* » take indt\ mIu.iI t u< umstauc e% into account. KohtlxTg 
< I * nV#> liiuK thai individuals Ugin to move low an I an orientation which rc- 
gaicU uioiahu in it? iiin ol a scxial contract winch cooicliu.nrs alieriiuti\e 
warms oi internal principle- of conduit. Klkind ( 1981 ) suggests that adoles- 
cent iclcal*Mii is pioltahU a Iinu tion of the* adolescents ahilitx to construct a 
h\|MttlictH alh iiIcmI woi id iti toiii|Mtisoit with wltK li iht' teal woi Id comes up 
wanting. 

reltei tlMTH) leports woik which rincUth.it adolescents do not simplv 
lecogm/e thai dittcicnt c haia< tcis in a stoi\ ha\c dilletenl tKTs|>ec lives on 
c\euis. lhe\ Ixgiu to conMiuct rial* Mated c harac ters whose iiiclcix'iicleut 
c haiac tciistics \ielcl the cliHeiciit |te. qxvti\es. 

1 hU mc v\ oi eatlx adolescent thinking suggests th.u. at this age, youth 
can U* expected to lie able to generate alternatives to almost any s|xtilk 
action oi set ol concepts used to deal with am given situation, It also implies 
mat, unless ihese ideas ate tested against realit\, ihev may lx* seen as having 
\ a lid if \ equal to thai ol an\ other |x>int ol view, [his has two implications tor 
educational cm iionmettts. Where the alien ralivesc. in Ik 1 tested for empirical 
\aliclit\. adolescents need to have the opport unit v to develop and make the 
tests, pieferahh oi. i heir own. Sec otic I ly. when, as is oil en the cast*, the criteria 
lot evaluating the alternatives arise out ol riillerent value systems, adolesc ents 
need to lie e\|M>secl to die value implication ol the alternatives Ixvause thev 
will not see them on their own. 

r..ul\ adolescents do not have the c riteria to judge what constitutes an 
adequate answer to a piohletu Ixeause they do not vet see it as a w hole I hus 
thev turd adults lo keep that in I rout of them. Instructional environments, 
conseqneiitk, need to locus on setting up situations or circumstances w here 
adolescents c an either genet ate and defend their own point ol view kised on 
lactual evideuc e or cie\c lop and delend alternatives to existing points ol view, 
heqiieuilv, this is fruitfullv done through |xrr interac tion in humanities and 
social science com sework. In the natural sciences, it can lx- done through a 
combination ol course and lal moratory work if the lata arc not simply rejx-ti- 
lion of someone else's work. Libs need to lie designed to answer questions 
which have Ix-en raised, in the minds of students. Instruction needs to lx' 
oriented toward developing these questions and helping stadents generate 
answers and test them against the facts. 

Data on effective teaching in the junior high grades is hard to lincl and 
more dillic ult to interpret. One |x>ssible reason tot this is that Students are 
no longer in selUc outainecl classrooms and there is the |x>ssibility that what 
constitutes el I ec live teaching in one discipline is somewhat different than 
what constitutes effective teac hiug in .mother (Kvertson, Anderson. Sc Bro- 
phv. I'.)78). I here is also some difficulty in assessing achievement other than 
s|x*cilic knowledge* ol math and science (Kvertson & Kmmetv 1982). A third 
(Hi tic nil v may stem from ihe developmental heterogeneity of the typical jun- 
ior hig'i school cjassrooin. 

NeveHheless, a consistent finding is that student initiated interactions 
and analytic and inquiry oriented questions continue to increase in impor- 



taine Students i»l this age make Ixitei use ol leather explanations thai 
cartici, and icacltcis who mc i >i|» >i ate student ideas him thcil teaching iiit 
Ixllei liked 01 judged to Ik.- more clear « inker el aL WWr. rwilsoii et a!.. 
hiTS: t wiison X r mniei. r.vertson & Vcldmau. IWl: Flanders. I ( .N>3; 

hasei & hshci, Kenneth. < aiiickshaiik. Hush, & Mc\crs. I ( >78). On 

the- othei h. Hid. die a\atlabtli \ ol alternaiiw possibilities without internal 
intern toi decision making ina\ lx' ex|xc led to make snide tits insecure in 
l hen own knowledge I bus, math leac I it i s who asked questions of volunteers 
wcic in< ii r i tlet ti\con at hic\cmciil measures and slue Ic-i its in English c lasses 
had st rough uegau\c attitudes ii teac hers c ailed on uonvoluiitccrs (K\crtsoii 
rl aL IM7.Sk 

Management ol ciassiooin lx ha\iot can .iLso Ik* cxpec led to lx* .1 pnrt> 
Icin widi caih adolcscciiis. I he\ Ixroiiic unwilling to res|)oiid uiic|iiestion- 
ingi\ to authoritv I his is Ixiausc thc\ tan generate their own alternatives 
and do not \ct understand the criteria used lor making choices. Thus du*\ 
test iiilcs, l*>th Ixtause tlte\ regard rules as arhitiaiv and Ixxause 1 1 icy have 

i an cx|xi unci Hal altitude: they want to see what lupous when 1 1 lev do some- 

I tiling t ontiatN to the rules. 

Adolescents need the op|>ortnnit\ to test and question, to lx* treated as 
adults hut also to Ik* hel|xd to control their own Ixhavior by discussing it 
lx»toichand Ot |M>ssihle) 01 aherward in .1 way wliic h is noiijiidgincntal. This 
is a disoigani/c d jx ried lor adolescents, and minor transgressions need to 
either Ik* ignored or treated lightlv in a wa\ wiiiih reminds students ol ex- 
pectations and the reasons lor ihcin. On the other hand, eailv adolescents 
need to ha\e linn expectations and not lx* lei get out of control. Serious 

I problems need to lx- dealt with itninediatelv, hut not in a way that makes the 
adolescent detensiw*. Prevention hv liuiitiug alternatives mav lx* ex pet led to 
l>e cll( ( tt\t as in. in discussion in terms ol reasons (01 exudations and con- 
side ration ot individual circumstances. 

Classroom management techniques whic h ap|x»ar to lx 1 differentially 
ettective with junior high students include dealing with students' feelings. 
I»>th |)ositi\e and negative, teac her confidence, establishing a spirit of ox>p- 
eration Ix-twccn student and teacher and joking with students (( hiapetta & 
Collette, IWO; flandcrs. 1*M\:k Moskowit/ & H.ivman. H>7ti). On lite other 
hand, Ining one oh he group, socializing with students, or Ix'ing a showman 
was not correlated with effectiveness, at least in math leathers (Kvertson et 
aL l c J7H: Flanders. IlKiS). Wiec live classnxMii managers ignore niiiior miv 
Ix'liavior bin inteivene rapidly to prevent discipline problems ttsitjg consist- 
ent control techniques (Kvertson et aL 1978; Kvertson & tinnier, 1982). 

Late Formal Operations (Grades 1 1 and beyond) 

In late formal operations thought appears to Ixtome toi.ai> free of the 
image in the sense that the interrelations among concepts used ^ccome man- 
ipulable liased on their conceptual interrelationships rather than their rela- 
tions within the s|xi ific image. In the case of the logical operations descrilxd 
by Piaget. the dest riptive cone eptual systems which apply to the problem at 
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li.incLuc mien elated logic all\ pi km iocx|XTiineiital tesi rather than coucom- 
nam with it C Hue al u Ms whic h eliminate rival tivix>iheses lor explaining the 
inierrclaiioiiships arc also c ouccpniali/cd and svsieinaticallv i ai lictl 0111 (lu- 
helcVi 'it Pugei I I9 r >8). 

In 1 1 1 » - p ' smialU-h.i *i characteristics ap|x%u ' which seem to be 
stfiiit.ii hmIussoii «'i m}» h<->5 ^aeration anil testing. Actions arc evaluated 
as goixl ot I >«tc I on the Kims ot internalized principles of conduct hitscd on 
universal hinnaii rights (KohllxTg, \WJ). Individuals mm ,i "uioratoriuiu" 
stains in which thev explore different identities, that is, different hypotheses 
ahont central values and con in linnet its (Kriksou, W.WIUHU, I VH>H; Marcia, 
WHO; Roue *V Mania. I ( JHU) Thev now regard scxial con vent ions asa means 
ol regulating mm tal iutcrac lions which euilxxlv the shared values ol the par- 
ticular group in which thev exist ( Turiel, 1*177). Haiw, limit, and vSchroder 
(l ( H)h lint I ihai individuals in this stage are exploring themselves in relation 
io the culture m the pruevs ol integrating a coherent selt-svstcin which is 
dilicicutiatcd from die c uliural "|xrsonalitv." 

Individuals at this stage uiav lie expected to Ix* Ix'yoitd the point of 
questioning lor the sake ot questioning. They look at new information in 
relation to w hat thev already know , determine if it fits theii existing hypoth- 
esis al>out what is o|K'tatiug in a given situation, and ntcxlify their thought or 
action accoi clinglv. Individuals in this stage search lor new knowledge in 
pui j>oscf ul and direc ted v.avs, I he search is based on whether or not they 
ran fit new fans into existing frameworks. These individuals begin to fit 
knowledge together into disciplines and to thittk ; like mature adults. 'I "hey 
leain what thev want to learn think for themselves, and can (x?gin to urAe 
up their own minds a Unit what they think alxmt a given subject. Ihey may 
lie cx|x* ted to Ixrniue selec live, deciding for themselves what is important. 

These '.indents may lx* exjxited to present quite different problems in 
terms of insinu tioual and lx:havioral management than students of earlier 
ages. Because thev recognize the need for social cotiveiitioits appropriate to 
the s|xvilic group, they can fx* exjxxlecl to he basically con forming to any 
rational set of executions. They may, however, become quite activist alxmt 
ex|xrtatious which seem discriminatory or to Ix* an infringement of their 
tights. I he main problem in instructional management will tie motivational. 
These individuals will not Ix' motivated to pursue subjects which are not of 
interest to them !u large pan, what they may lx?ex|x*cted to see as of interest 
de|xnds u|x>n the breadth of prior education. The broader prior training 
has Irvii, the more interrelated knowledge will become in this pericxl. In- 
struction w hich emphasi/es this interrelationship will Ix? of more appeal. 

Research on effective leacher-studeut interactions which can Ix? used to 
test these exaltations is almost nonexistent at this level This is patlkularly 
true when achievement is used as the measure of ef fectiveness High sch<x>l 
students do, however, give high ratings to teachers who respect their opinions 
(Bowman. MMiO in Samuels & ClriH ore, 1980; Palonsky, 1077). A significant 
source of difference in opinion Ixnween high schcx>l students and teachers in 
sotneschcx>ls. but not others, is that over the degree to which students should 
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have a urn < in atadi im< dec isions (M.irsh. I97M; Smith & Liltantc. 1980). 
Research on Student-Environment Interaction in Adolescence 

As was noted aU>ve, there are leiativelv lt-u studies on effective teaching 
practices tn this age lange One |x ^tcntuil reason for dns »* drat there are a 
\arictv oi developmental levels in am age -graded Kioup a!x>ve sixth grade. 
l\\ scum u high m hool^levelopinental divergence is appan »*i both within ami 
a< i«)ss ptograins. In geneial |x>pulations almost W * ^ unores .in* lor- 

mal o|K-tanuna! (Shaver. Ktu heiuaiiii. X- Wvlaiu. I'.****' nidation with 
ahiluv is apparent in the hut that in high abilitv groups, up to H(Y$ ot the 
students ate lortnalo|KTational (Shaver it Wvkiiu. Hie correlation is, 

howevei, tar troin (xiled. hi one stiulv, seniors in college-prep clavses I ui< I a 
lew students in t.uK concrete o|k rations iVil and the most students in 
tormal o|X'ialions {I'Vi ). In contrast, vcx.atioiial students were 2'Ml earlv 
loticrcte ojK raitoual and VI formal o|x rational (( hiaixtia X- Whitfield. 1977). 
II. in laci, developmental status is relaud to the characteristics ot eHeclive 
instruction, then siudtes ot teac KiiiiK in development. dl\ heterogeneous gionps 
might su>w inconsistent ctlcets. Iiiitialh. I\ veil son et al. (I97K) were pu/vled 
hv the inconsistent pattern ol significant results produced hv their data I it mi 
juiiioi high I nglish ciassicxmrs Having lomid their obsei national data on 
teat her ellec is in math c lasses to Ik stable (b.vei Ison. Anderson. Kdgar. Miu- 
tcr. Si Hrophv. 1977; laniiiei. Iveiisou. & Brophv. 1979) the\ then reana- 
lyzed the Kuglish data in terms ol the elleets ol derive ol hetcrcM{eiieitv (by 
student abi!it\)ou student engagement (Kvcrtson. Saiilmtl, X: Knuacr. 1981). 
Ilighc! hcierogciieilv in junior high Knglish ( lasses was associated with less 
student task engagement and ccx>|XTation and less successful leather ada|>- 
tatiouot insiruitioii.il materials. 

A group ol researchers in the area ol |x-isonalitv development has rec- 
ogni/ed the problem ot heterogeneity among junior high and high school 
students and conducted rcseau h in this age range which attempts to l<x>k at 
the interac tion txiweeu developiueut.il stains and environmental character- 
istics. Although oujv a lew ol theii studies are classroom observation studies, 
their results are suggesii\e ei >ugh thai they need to lx* included here. 

I be research in question arises out ol Conceptual Svsteius Theory 
(Jlarvcv et al.. I9f>l ) which provides a theoretical framework explicitly sug- 
gesting that c h arattv.isliesol the individual interact with characteristics of the 
environment to produce behavioral outcomes. I lie theory suggests that in- 
dividuals develop through a sequence ol stages starling lit mi a |X)sition ol 
reliant e on external standards and definition ol right and wrong at the onset 
ol adolescei ice through a |>ericxl ot sell definition toa |x)sition ot interdepen- 
dent lelations with the environment. In most individuals this development 
occurs at dillerent rates and, as with lormal operations, adult |x>pulations 
show a wide range ol developmental levels (Harvey, White, hather, Alter. & 
Ilollmeistei, IMW). 

The theory states that individuals will preiei interpcTSoiialenvironments 
which are matched to the inteijx'isonal exjxrtations that accompany a par- 
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tuiil.li |misiihiii in ih«' ilt-\<-l«i|iinriii.il Mt|iifiu€'. Ihe\ will also learn more in 

S||C ll IM1\|MM|||HMI|S 

Suulcnis in setonelan sHiooi laiigc lieiwceii thceailx stage and middle 
Mage o|< one epiual lc\e«l((.L)de\elopmeMit with all levels present in all grades 
hom srun thmugh tweUe. In griiei al. there arc clc^rlo|iiiuMital cl'fc'cis on 
Watnmg. *«h students at more advanced developmental stages ae hieving at 
highei U*\cls I hu is |iatht iil.ii 1\ pronounced when achievement is assessed 
In iiKMMiics involving more advaiucd pnrtesses on ttlooins taxonoim (Hum. 
Imcr.iHmiuiNHl. No%. kcid. & Weil. I<>7 \\ Me I m hlan & I hint. 197:*: Nov 
\llunt. I97l\ I omlinson & Hum. 197 I . /aiu|x>gna. 197")). 

I he nature* of pretence! emironmcni and that whic h pnxhues holier 
jehiiveiucitt also varies with ilcvelopineiital status. In general, students at 
earliei stages (it the developmental seeiuciue , reter and/or aehic\r Inst in 
KUMi in tional modes where lhe\ are ink I what the\ are to learn first and then 
presented with sup|>nrung material ( Tomlinson & hunt. 1971) and where 
m<ie|>endem stuck is mininri/cd ( I uihman & (>nehu\ I*>7^. ZiinilK^iui. 1975) 
.,s in some lettuies (Me Lie hlan & Hum. I97:V). I he\ tend to lollow rules 
rsrahhshed lot the indue live prex ess rigidlv and iodic letter rather than using 
them as guidelines, as do students at later stages (Hunt et aL 197 1). 

In mmiasi, sindents ai middle stages in the developmental sequence 
tend to ae hie\e U tter in and to prefer learning environments where there is 
less direct teaching (Me Lie hlan & Hum. 1973; I omlinson fc Hum. 1971 
lainpogna, 1 973). 

A tew studies ha\e s|x*e itieallv lound urate hing elfects in whic h student 
achieve loiter in enviionimmts which air matched to their developmental 
level and worse where the ir are mismatches (Mill. I909: Sanimire. |9(i9). 

The results ot this researc h are consistent with those derived from die 
teacher effectiveness studies. and provide good support tor ii. Hecauseot the 
developmental c ( implexit\ ot see ondatA school groups, this latter ty|x- ot te- 
scare h apjxars more h uitful tor investigating te a* hing etfee tiveness than the 
tne>rc t\ pie al prex css-prexluct lesigu 

I hus.carlv in this partic ular developmental seqnc ne e inelividuals should 
pictei ane! learn tx»sl in liighlv mi ucturVil environments in whic h the instruc- 
tor is the authority figure who sets standards, directs learning mid maintains 
discipline. At intermediate levels, individuals should prefer and learn lx\st in 
environments which encourage sell expression, self-dim led learning and 
op|)ommit\ tor comparisons ot alternative* viewpoints. Authoritarian , envi- 
ronments air resisted. At later leve ls individuals should prefei environments 
in whic h 1 1 lev can hodi couuihiite and Ix-nefil. although they can prohably 
learn well in am environment that provides stxrilie information they feel 
relevant to their needs. Junior high and high school students e an lie exacted 
to Ik* in eai lv and earlv niiddle stages. 

Research to test the validity of these -expectatiems has lieen conducted 
Ixxh cxjK'i imei itallv and naturalislically in junior high, seirior high, and some 
higher educational settings (Miller, I98I). Both achievement and preference 
tor types ot instruction luive Iron dependent measures. 
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I he lescauli irvicwcd in (his section provides empirical validation for 
something we .ill know iniuitivelv. Students ai different ages art* different 
and need lo lx* Healed diflereiiilv in die provision o| instructional environ- 
meiiis in whic h they t an leani effectively. Whai Ls of more importance, how- 
ever, is dial these differences apjxar 10 Ix* systematic differences [related to 
the inline ol (he cognitive and social developmental status of the\t hildreu. 

! his iclatioitship means thai developmental psvthology tan Ik* used as a 
i.n * neiual framework tot understanding how some effects of teaching cxt nr. 

I Ins should euahle us to more svsie matirallv create effective learning euvi- 
lotiutcnLs in st bonis. 



Implications for Teacher Preparation 

The synthesis ol developmental psychology aiul leather effectiveness 
lesearth which has Ixeu attempted here has two sets of implications 
! tot teathei preparation. One sei of implications is tor (he content of (he 
program, i he oilier is lor the instructional interactions through which leat her 
preparation is achieved. 

In terms ol program content, it is apparent that Hunt's (19oi)h) argu- 
ment that teachers need to Ix- able to identify relevant student characteristics, 
dec ide w hat environmental < hai at (eristics are appropriate, and have (he skill 
lo set up an environment whic h provides them, should Ix taken seriously. 
Based on theory and research reviewed alx>ve, some specific recount lettda- 
lions tan Ix* made. 

I . feat her trainees need to develop a conceptual understanding of the 
nature ol the developmental changes that occ ur in children generally 
at toss die school vears and in detail in the grade level range they are 
pre pa ting to leach. 
V J. The data suggest that agt* is not a got*! indicator of developmental 
status, although it is Ixtter at tin* elementary school level than at the 
secondary school level. This means that prospec tive teat hers must lx? 
(rained to assess developmental status using the student Ixhaviors 
which are characteristic of the various stages and of various areas of 
development. 

IV feat her trainees need to lx* trained to modukne what they ex|Xftl of 
and do with children. Iiased on their assessment of their develop- 
mental status. The leat her eff ectiveness literature reviewed alx>ve has 
sjxrilic suggestions which can be used as starting points. 

t. If the relationship between developmental status, behavioral charac- 
teristics, and effective teaching practice can lx communicated, teacher 
trainees may lx* able to use their knowledge of developmental psy- 
chology to determine what to do when specific techniques that they 
have learned do not apply. 

The second set of implications of this body of research is more unusual 
but equally ini|x)rtant. We cannot ignore the developmental status ot our 
' own students in planning our programs! 




AH of the st tidies which haw assessed developmental status ot college 
students and adults, in eithet c ognitive or |)ersc>nalitv domains, have found a 
wide range ol developmental levels (e.g.. Elkincl. lWJb; Hunt & Jove *. I%7; 
Kuhnei aL f<>77; Murphy & Brown. 1970; Rowe & Mania. 1980). Students 
range Iroiu late cone rete o|)erational to equilibrated formal operational and 
lioiu earl\ to middle levels of |K*rsonalitv developtnc •. 

Again, some s|xxific recommendations can Ik* made based on the re- 
st at ih reviewed above. 

I. The inclusion ot some form of practicum experience is wry impor- 
tant. For the more cone rete students, it will provide an image Ixise 
lor the concepts we are t tying to teac h — providing that we use de- 
m riplive concepts at fust. For the moro abstract students, it will pn> 
* vide a testing ground tor the development and testing ot hy|M>theses 
related to effective teac hing — providing we help them to develop and 
ie>i those* ti\|K)theses. 

( )ur c lasses need to Ik* organized to meet the developmental needs 
ol out students. More concrete students need low -level concepts pre- 
sented in clear, unambiguous contexts, without distracting complica- 
tions, at least until these concepts are well learned. Discussion ot issues 
will Ik* I rust rating, although discussion of examples and extensions 
o! conceptual systems should prove interesting ;tnd challenging. More 
abstract students will want opportunities to express their ideas about 
Issues, and may lienefit more from inquiry oriented techniques within 
the context of the cognitive content. 
The s|x*cifk recommendations outlined above are only a few of those 
that might i>e develo|x*d given the research .ivailable. At least as important, 
however, is the integration of the two bodies of research. This integration 
allows an understanding oi why specific teacher-student interactions work or 
do not work at different stages pf development. This should enable the de- 
velopment and testing of still further techniques. That is, rathetf than looking 
only at what has Ixvn done that has l)een effective in the past, we should now 
Ik 4 able to suggest new techniques that might be expected to work on,a proac- 
tive basis. 

The integration of these two Ixxlies of knowledge should also be fruitful 
for developmental psychology. It does not simply confirm some develop- 
mental theory, '* confirms the usefulness in tne "real world" of some of its 
conc epts. It may provide a model for conducting at least some research which 
integrates basic and applied research, in ways which lead to new 
understanding. 
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A Synthesis of Research 
Findings on Teacher Planning 
And Dec ision Mak ing 

L. James Walter 

I 'nnrrstty of Sfbmskti -Lincoln 

Students preparing to teach lecetve abundant information regarding 
the need lor planning. They art- taught multiple planning models 
.iiul ihe\ review exaini^cs of lesson plans for Ixrth long-range and 
chv.lv use. Most often the approaches they are taught follow a ration- 
ale refined hv Ralph Tyler ( hM9) over thirty years ago. This approach ad- 
vocates deriving student objec tives Ironi several source: the learners' needs 
and interests, the subject matter or formal disciplines, and societal needs. 
Because the i _* .ire |iotentially more objectives than educators have resources 
to implement, choices must \k made Tyler suggests using ( I) what is knowti 
al*>nt jmi bology of learning, and (2) philosophical beliefs about education 
as "s< reeus" to limit the number of objec tives which educators seek to imple- 
ment. Based upon that delimitation, decisions alxuit specific classroom objec- 
tives. selection of learning activities, organization of ac tivities and evaluation 
o! student outcomes would l>e made by individual teachers, litis model Is 
often referred to as the "ends-means" model Ixxause of the emphasis on 
identification of objectives (in term* of student outcomes) klore cxmsklering 
the activities tor students or 'means" of instruction. 

I he Tyler Model has had a pervasive impact on teacher education A 
review of current methods books indicates that several chapters in eac h book 
are devoted to planning using the "ends-means* approach. For instance, 
I leuson ( 1983) devotes duee c hapters to planning and divides the task into 
long-range and short-range planning. Both planning foci begin with "objec- 
tive ' setting followed by dec isions about "materials" and "learning activities." 
Hie "selection of a topic" is the initial step listed in Callahan and Clark ( 1977). 
This is f ollowed by "selection of general and specific: objectives. 0 Determining 
the learning ac tivities is the f ourth step listed. Kim and Kellpugh (1983) begin 
with the "determination of objec lives'* followed by the "development of learn- 
ing experiences for students." In their methcxts book Armstrong and Savage 
( 1983) suggest that teac hers should "diagnose student needs bef ore" selecting 
content and"ol)feui: 




IV'spitf flu* rmplMMs giXttl III le.lt he| C(lu(illH>n to the "cllds-llieails" 

.ippitmt h diete nm> i'mmn una he hiciui- whk h mm Ik ales that e\|xiiciued 
umiIuin dont liegtn die planning pitness l>\ dclcimmmg ohjeilixes. Most 
icmmk lu i n «oiu Unit- flui teat lit is Ix-gin thf planning pnxess l>\ dctcrtnin 
iuj; tin- itniifiii ioU-(ow-i((l .hkI ilicit design 01 seleii Iteming at tixities lot 
students </ahoiik. M«7V Willi i. I'»7M; Shaxelson Xr Su in, KMl). 

Willi ilu t inph.tsis grxen in methods lexis and i chum's to an "encLvmraiis" 
appioath to planning, whx don'i leathers lollow this sxstcmatit . Ix'havioral 
model- Simple explanations m.i\ suggest tli.ii teat lit is need more hint- lot 
pluming. h-wet pi eparat ions 01 impioxed instnittioiial ivmhih cs. I >iii More 
out < .111 dfst 11U leasons leathers make thf det isions ilu-v do. more should 
lie kn< >\sii .if miu iht- dct isn hi making pnx esses teat hei s iimv I lit* remainder 
<«i this |m|nm pioxules .111 oxetxiex\ of itsearth c >i 1 leathei decision making 
v\ 11 1 1 attention gixeii 10 drt isions teat hers make Ixlorc thex teach and dcei- 
sit his thcx in.ikc while thex are engaged in interac hxe teat hing. 

I .laik and |o\if d'lSlj dexclo|>ed a inexlcl lor st mixing I her tx|*s of 
det isi< >ns x\ hit h teat hfi s make I hex used I hints Mulel. ^ hit h was designed 
louMisiiuti ,1 in rut 11 k til trat hing det isions. toorgani/t and interpret data 
hoin (heir aud\ I he\ gn»u|H-d det isions into: (I) seln ting and e la ri lying 
objee u\es; ideuulxing t oiii|>oneiits ot learning si vies; CM selecting appro- 
pi utt leaiumg ctixuonments; and ( I) iniiiaiing, mainiaining and adapting 
learning riixiioniuciits I he t alegories were considered to lx* a Ixginning in 
de\ eloping a t ompiehensixe ia\otiom\ ol leather decision making which 
considers l he multitude ol \aiiahles leathers encounter in executing their 
ics|x>usihilities 

I oUitei understand die pun esses ol ttetision making that teat hers use. 
Shaxelson and Stern ( I MS I ). considered how humans, in general, pnxess in- 
lonnatiou I hex concluded that (I) persons' ahilities to pnxess in ion nation 
Irotii their enxitonnieiits are limited, and (2) |>eople tend to pnxess in for- 
(nation in a sequential, step-bv-step fashion. 

An ,1 tniistMjueiuf « »t these iuloniKitiori pn Messing limitations, jKople selet - 
uwlv pen tixc and mieiprei [h>i lions ot available inform "Uiuii with rcspet i to 
if it ii goals, aad (niisiriK t a simplified model of realitv. I sing certain heuris- 
tus, attnhuiioiis and oilier ps\t liologit al methamsms, |>eople then make 
judgments and de« isions and cai r\ ihem out on the hasis oi their psvt liolog- 
it al model ot icahtx (Shawlson and Stern. IMI. p, ICil ). 

As a referrm e tt> guide the understanding of research on teacher plan* 
ning and decision making. ( lark and Joyce < 1 98 1) suggested that answers to 
four questions ate in order. ( I ) What are teachers' thoughts as they are plan- 
ning to teach? (2) What thinking Ix'haviors are present while teachers are 
iea< hing!' CM What are the Ix'hax ior patterns teat hers manifest during iriter- 
atlixe teat hing? and ( I) What do students learn as a result of the trausadions 
(listed in |-:*1> 
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Planning Decisions Before Teaching 



Tcatheis participate in planning fm teat hiiigat a \aiki\ ol \vw\s. I hc\ 
st r\( on disirul-k'u-l runic ulum committees to assist with thr plan- 
iuiijl; o! loiui.tl (UiiKul.i Additionally thc\ do iiuliNuiu.il loti^ -range plan* 
mng. usu.ilK . i the Ix'ginning ot the m In m >l \cmi , lot ( lasst's ihe\ an* assigned 
to H at h (Shaw Isoii I'.WI }■ I his loug-iangc |>Ltn iiu lucles dci isions alx>ut stu- 
dents as well as at UMtM ^ mmIy rnajoi projcils ami gciicial requirements lor 
the\eai. I uiisol smth. «ake sewral weeks lotomiJctc, are planned 

during flu- course c »| m h(K»i \eai as an* wcekh plans. sut h as those tound in 
teat Ih-i planning !>o<>ks. ( )t course teachers do daih planning, too. incx|x*- 
iicut iil tt\u hcisdo lai moieclaih planning than those who ait e\|xTietit cd. 
Distric t lc\cl iu\ol\cmcnt l>\ I imc Ik is is well dot umentccl. Such partici- 
| palion is gcncralK viewed as c rilical t c >i suucsslul c unit ilium t hange to take 
pi mi*, although loo Irequcnth. leathers arc asked to do runiiuluiii work 
ahci lea* lung a full d »\ in the t Lixsroom. IXicnniuiiig the appropriate amount 
ol teathci in\ol\emeut in curriculum planning is dc|x'ncletit upon many 
\ai lablcs St hat tat /Ik i I **Tt>) < one ludc-d that si Iicm>I clisti it ts use a wide variety 
ol models in make t in i u uluui dec isions and lx>th teat hit and citi/eu pa it it - 
I pal ion has u it leased in iccent wars; however, he also rc|x>rtcd thai their 
in\ol\eni( nt ma\ tV somewhat sii|k-i tic lal with major din isions still Ix'ing 
made In higher authorities fie urged Ixltct mechanisms aiul forums lor 
leather and t iti/cn participation. I ibkits (11*79) tt|)orted on the conse- 
quent es when teat hers lose (tension-making |x>wer and .ire required it) hlitully 
adhere (<► pri st rilx*ri programsini|x>sccl troin outside. She concluded that 
tins loss of autonoim leads to decline in teac hers' interest with a c onsequent 
I loss to the students. 

Saxlor ( l l JS*J) outlined the major inlluenc es on teat hers in a model he 
entitled, The Curriculum Plans Reservoir." In that comprehensive model, 
he cletined t ui rit ulum as "a plan lor providing sets ol learning p|x>n unities 
ioi jKisons to Ik- educated" (p. 2). He stated that it is the leather "who is 
guiding and cliiec ting the organized learning activit its ol students in a school 
setting as the ultimate t ut tic ulum planner' (p. 2). As the teacher cat ties out 
tins c omplex task, a munlxT ot significant and (xmcrtul groups <<nri agencies 
influence the iy|x's of decisions that leat hers make. Saylot dest rilx^l external 
and internal agencies who formulate guidelines as two categories ol major 
influences on teachers, ligure I illustrates these agencies and shows roles 
plaved In lecler.il and slate government The chapters in the Savior reference 
outline I he toumhutiom made by each agency and the nature ot their intlu- 
enc e. I he "curriculum reset \oir" is drawn upon by the teacher tor guidance 
and help and, in some instances provides mandated programs which must 
I*' followed. 
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Figure 1 - THE CURRICULUM PLANS RESERVOIR 
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I Ik long-range planning that teac Iters do early in the school year has a 
profound impart on their derisions lor the reiiiaiiuler of the year, leathers 
make decisions alxuit content, activities, groupings of students, major proj- 
ects, grading s< hemes and rules for student behavior in these early plans. 
Shavelson and Stem (1981) pointed out thai, unless researchers carefully 
examine planning which teachers do early in die year, important aspects of 
lite decision-making process will Ix* missed. Marx ( 1981) also concluded that 
the ihiiuIkt of decisions which teachers make decrease as units they are 
tea* fling pi ogress. From this research, it appears that the number of decisions 
and the impact of those decisions tends to diminish as the school year 
progresses. 

Considering information alx>ut students Ls most prevalent in decisions 
made early in the year. SLavelsou and Stem ( 1981 ) re|*>rted that during the 
early pan of the school year teacher?: are "getting to know" their students and 
once teachers reached a judgment, less attention is given to students while 
planning. Most attention to students needs was focused on a group of stu- 
dents with little attention paid to individuals within the group or their needs 
(Clark & Peterson, I97l>; Shavelson & Stern, 1981). 

Research studies on short-range decisions which teachers make before 
leaching spec ifie lessons have used a technique called prcxess tracing (Shav- 
elson Sc Stern, 1981). Teachers are asked u> "think out loud" into a tape 
recorder while planning lessons or solving an instructional problem. Clark 
and Joyc e ( 198 1 ), in describing findings of several authors who used such 
techniques, conc luded that few teachers, without formalized training, estab- 
lish objectives lief ore teaching. Instead they rely on instructional materials for 
selection of method, c ontent and learning activities. Shavelson and Stern (1981) 
reported that teachers Ix'gitt planning by identifying tasks or instructional 
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iMMlllH Iltsto. sliliff Ills I ||rNtM.|sksJllMlr\rfc»|KtllllllHlH!lllllk«uliMimlk'» 

which sei\e a> the unit <»! |>l.iumn^ .mil .u lit mi in the < la num. 

lo.i\<.i(l enulusion.a learning a«H\it\ will U* lelcited to as an iiiMiuc- 
liona! ta>k -a building blink in the uuTuultiiu. I asks consist <>t several ele- 
ments Nr hgure J) CoHtrttt is one <>i the most iiii|M>Hant elements and 
leai heisionsidei the te\d>ook as die majnt <.tiul usuatlx onl\ ) soune ot con- 
tent A so ond element is die mutnuih used to teai h die task. I he wtivtts. the 
thud element, c (insists • »t the things te M hei s ant I students will do in the task. 

ale a li.uith element. I hese are not stated U ha\ mialU hut are general 
statements ot student outi nines. A tilth element is the student A louskleratioii 
is foi the group til students iShaxelsoii & Stein. IWl). leachets use these 
tasks as mental images < m "si i ipts" to guide then Miax iois during mimic live 
I leai hinu 



Figure 2 - ELEMENTS IN A TASK 




In Mil Shaxelson and Stem. IWI. p. I7H 

Copwighl IWI American Educational Reseauh Association. Washington, 
IK * 

Most researc h (Mi teac hei planning abilities has ken descriptive, it has 
focused on excising ditlerences lietween theoretical planning tncxlels and 
the practical ex|x iience ol teachers. Mc Nergney and others (1983) have de- 
\v\o\Ki\ a process to assess teac hers planning skills. The assessment too! is 
variation ot the "in kisket" tirhiiique dcvelo|R*l to assess administrative 
itiestciiiiakeplaiiiiiiigclcrisicMis l^inganuiltiplec hcme format, the researc h- 
ers designed an instrument to assess teachers' abilities to apply professional 
knowledge. Sue h a tool has great potential lot teac her educ ators as they work 
with teac hers to improve planning abilities. 
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Teacher Decisions While Teaching 

Dei inn nit whit h \< at hers make x\ Ink* ;hcx ait- teac lung ate retell cd In 
.in tnh ni, t tiat^m* Measiu ing these on thru feci'' tk* isiotis is usu- 
allx iImim- using a puxt ss tailed stimulated n cill Claik and Peterson ( I97f?) 
used this pox ess to dclct iiunt- what teat ht is thought afx>ut while teaching. 

< < m< t-| >l tiali/iiijL* trat liitiu ^ s * ^ 5nu 11 'nation processing, Clark and 

IViriMUt xic'xcd t Ik* tcai her as the inhumation piotcssoi I he model that 
thcx dcxcIo|kd untcicd nn the teat lu i s abilitx toobserxc < halites in student 
Iiehaxiot and make judgnu uts .ilmiit llu* changes which were (Hi lining 

( lai k and IVtt rson hxpuhcsi/ed that teachers would use information 
gained h\ leading student cues to i nakcM lei istons < hanging their teaching 
|k i foiniaiues I he stndx was tondutted to gain information on the corrc- 
s|H>ndencc Utween their model and how leathers processed information 
while teat lung. I hex studied twelve e\|XTicnccd leathers in a lal>oraloiy 
setting teat hing s<h tal studies lessons to groups of eight junior high students. 
Aftei the lessons were taught, the i est 'archers used a stimulated retail tech- 
nique to gain insight into teat hers' thought processes while teaching. Tearh- 
eis weie shown x ideo ta|>es o( the lessons and asked a series of six questions, 
I he questions xxeie designed to elicit iulorination in cm res|x>ndcnce xvith 
the model the lescaichcrs had constructed. 

Based on the results ol the stndx, Clark and Peterson concluded that: 
( 1 ) te.tt hers tonsidered alternative plans onlv when the instructional pnness 
was going |>ooi i\ ; rjj the inxolxcincnt <>i the students and student partici|xi- 
tioii wen \\\>. print ipal < ues teachers used to determine the adequacy of the 
instrui n nal p. ess kmc hers rat eh changed their plans, even xvhen 

tht 1 instiiu tionai was poorh Jove e and Hroxvu (1981) also have con- 

cluded that teachers change (hen routines only xvhen things aie gning es- 
teedingh had. 

lu their landmark review of research on teat her decision making, Shav- 
elson and Stern (1981), as noted alx>vc\ develo|>ed a model of teachers' de- 
cision making dining intcraciixc teaching (see Figure \\). In developing the 
model thex concluded that the instructional tasks serve as "scripts" for ear- 
ning out interactive te.it hing. Teachers are primarily concerned with main- 
taining a constant lloxv of activity to prevent classnxHii management prohleuis. 
Thc\ concluded, as did Clark and Peterson (I97f>), that teachers are very 
reluctant to c hange from their tasks or routines To consider changing rou- 
tines iiu leases the iniormaiion processing load for teac hers and increases the 
| >ioi nihilities lor classroom management prohlems. feat hers seem to make 
lew decisions to change their teaching Ixhavior during interactive teaching 
(Clark & Peterson, ;:)7h). h is e stimated that teac hers make between 9 and 
\$ det isions jht hour t>l instruc tion. When diey do change, f ew alternatives 
are considered Ik'Ioic a derision is made (Shavclson and Stern. 1981). 
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Figure 3 - MODEL OF TEACHERS' DECISION MAKING DURING 
INTERACTIVE T EACHIN G 
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From Shaveisoiiiind Stern, 1981, p. 483 
Copyright 1981, American tclticaiional Research Association, Washington, 
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W'lietlTer, as teac hers pain experience, they liecoine more skilled in han- 
dling the intoimation processing load and making decisions dining interac- 
tive teaching, was the focus of research conducted hy Fogaiiy. Wang and 
Creek ( 1983). I iutr studv focused on the student performance cues which 
led to teachers' implementation of instructional action, the instructional ac- 
tions employed, and instructional goals and other information teachers con- 
sidered during the instructional process. Using three experienced elementary 
teachers (average of 10. 1 years of experience) and live inexperienced interns, 
the researchers used stimulated recall to collect data on "decision points 
which the researc hers had identified in each teaching episcxle. I hey also 
develop! a system to classify the student performance cues and the instruc- 
tional actions teachers used. , 

Fogarty et al. concluded that differences between experienced and nov- 
ice teachers were apparent and centered on the failure of the novices to 
implement as large a variety of instructional actions in response to student 
performance cues. Novice teachers had a lesser tendency to consider prior 
knowledge about subject matter content, student history and pedagogical 
principles during instruction. A wider variety of instructional goals were also 
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considered In tin* c\\k neiued teacher. Care must Ix* taken in generalizing 
these results Ixiause <>t tlu k small nniiilxT of |Kirtic i| kiih.s in the study: how- 
ever, lilt scheme lot classifying student |XTforiuaiuc tuts and subsequent 
instnutioiial ac lions bv kmc Iters, is a definite contribution. 

As thc\ ate teaching, teachers try to Ixilance multiple goals. lx>th aca- 
demic and classroom management, to maintain a How ol activity and social 
organization. In reaching a balance, some ;eathers emphasize classroom 
management, others proxide greater emphasis on academic learning. Man- 
agement ol leal nets is a major conc ern ol teac hers as they plan the instruc- 
tional task As the teac hing routine is being carried out. teachers monitor 
student iM'haxior. I siialh . onlv when students . re not |)artici| Kiting or there 
is an unusual amount ot unacceptable Miavior. do teachers change their 
routines It is |x»sihle that teac hers, in * >tne liLses when things aren't going 
well, choose to deal with a problem later in future lessons. I he paper by Yasa 
(I'.Wt) (this volume) on classroom management research, explores more 
completers the relationship between management of learning activities and 
the management ol learners. 

Summary of Major Findings 

From the rest-arc h reviewed tor this pa|)er several generalizations can be 
made. Teachers do not follow the "ends-means" planning models act- 
vcxated bv T\!er ( I1MU) and many others. Rather they focus on content to 
Ik- taught and the activities in which they will engage students. Teachers plan 
these elements around an instructional task. Tasks serve as mental images or 
scripts tor teachers. These scripts are conceptualized in abbreviated fashion 
wliic' helps to red in e the information processing load ot teachers. 

Once teat bet s begin lessons for groups of students, they are very reluc- 
tant to change those lessons, even when things are going poorly. Teachers 
use cues from students, in the form of participation and appropriate behav- 
ior, to judge how well lessons are progressing. When changes are made in 
lessons, thev usually are minor nicxlitications or "fine tuning.* 1 During inter- 
active teaching, teachers' primary concerns focus on maintaining a How of 
ac tivities. There is evidence that teachers work to make the classroom activi- 
ties ver\ predictable, thus, reducing the complexity of the classroom. Main- 
taining order in the classroom is a major conc ent of teac hers while making 
decisions both More they teach and while they are interacting with students. 

Implications for Teacher Educators 



I. leather educators need to lx> aware of the decision-making practices 
of ex|KTienced teac hers. The planning models which experienced teachers 
use should Ix 1 considered valid for the contexts in which teachers find them- 
selves. I he theoretical models can still \yc presented to preservice teachers 
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bin a incur Uil.tncrd \ie\\ of teac hrr planning and decision making should 
Ik* pieseiitecl. 

2. Because of ihe impati ol planning dour rally in the \ear cm suIkc- 
c|urm decisions and activities, teacher educators should provide more em- 
phasis on long-range planning. Inst rut tors of metluxls courses may need to 
t liange their torus from unit planning to longer range, yearly planning activ- 
ities lor then students. Manv ol these decisions, sue has grouping ot students, 
establishing comMMix|uirements. grading schemes attd developing manage- 
ment .schemes ap|K«n to k' made most effectively early in the year. Knowing 
this More the\ start would help k'ginning teac hers to a iiiop nil cessful start 
in die first \eai nt teac lung. 

:V Researc h on teac her planning demonstrates that teac hers develop a 
series ol institutional tasks which serve as scripts lor I hem as ibey interact 
with students. More attention should l>e given to assist !>egitming teachers in 
developing high quality tasks lor their initial lessons asahey Ijegin to teach. 
I t torts nerd to Ik* made to find IxtiiIm w ays ol helping teachers develop a 
wide ie|K'i toirr ol "sc ripts," so that during intcrac live teaching, teachers have 
a range ol alternatives to consider when the activities are not successful with 
a group ol students and so that tc , acherscau st^ktc)*)ptiiiu/etheii iustructi()ii. 
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( Jassroom Management: 
A Selected Review of the literature 



Stanley K Vasa 
Introduction 



A* 
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Munich t Lihmihmii management tan U* viewed tnwn various |H*r- 
s|*i ii\fs. ilus |m|ki touiseson fat tors relating to group manage* 
m< nt ut students and cooperation Irihwii the student and the 
\ JL JLteailiri Moir ^utifHalK. in tlu> |iapei. tlic» definition ot ittov 
mmhii management is limited to diose managerial Miavior* related to main- 
tiiuiKi o| on ta*k student Ik-Imvm* ajKl the ledum hi tit ofl-ta*k or dt*ut|xjve 
Irluttitn t(*w* & Ingetsotl. IWh. As a meamot organizing the dt*mMou. 
iLissiofMit management »* viewed from the perspective* oi preparation for 
the \e.ti, in (lass autvities. and monitoring Miami*. (Figure I); ftperifk' 
lewhei Uhauuis and techniques: are dt«u<*rd within each of thine rule- 
K«»nrs Althtmgli distinctions h ave Ihvii made for die purpose of the discus- 
%w rti. in pi ;M* e thesr aliens of t tusMoom management are highlv intemitted. 
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Figure 1. < latrgortr* of ( J*,s*room Management 

Miu h nt r I u m 1 1 tt wui k hmhci ntng < lassie mm management has Urn 
intluetued bv the work <»l J.koI* Kounin < 1**70), and that of Anderson, 
eitson.and Hntuei i !**"**). In his leseauh, kounin usttl \*leo4a|>rs io aua- 
\\/t te.tc In i and student Uhaviois in the c lasso nun ( )fie studs consisted of 

"iO s* || 4 1 Mlt.UlHli «lasstoi»ms, l*» tilSt- .IIMl SCI Of id glade classtOOlllS .uul I T» 
ciasstooitis hom glades llitee through live- \ setoiid v idei >\A\ti' stll<l\ ion- 
si\Hi! ol V) hi vi jim I >ti ottd giadet lassiotMus whn It uric seletled in silxxds 
%\ life h weie Lit ge enough to ha\e .it least two c tassinntu* lor a grade Schools 
wete sdruod that h.nl. in ihe pnnopaT* judgment, our "good" .uul one *|imii" 
classiootu ai ihr same giatle level. ( hibheii were v«»ml tor work involve* 
men* and drwatu \ e\ei\ V2 st tone Is hut onK wlienthet were wot king in .ill 
itw. lenw subjeit Diltcteui stouugs weir ie|»»rted tor seat work ami lor re- 
i il.Mion lea* lieis * lassiooru management bchavtot* were also tabulated. 

hi a siitilv with mieiit somewhat similai to Km mi it's research. Kin met, 
I iritsou. and Andeison ( 1**80) c oiii|Utett two groups ol thtrd-gtadt leach- 
us tit i-iight rleturntan m hoots, using U>th liegtuning-of-tear and follow-up 
o|yset\aftons Frot < tnti|Miisou |it ti| >oses. teachers were dh\led into categories 
of nioir cthinw and less rt fet live managers. Rules, procedures. \m\nl mom 
I noting and deltvt iv ot < onset |iicnc es Vere among (he dimensions studied, 
thhci let nil k m an It that has moved lievond Kounitt has led to extensive 
(lev ii|»ttous o| \tu< esshtl clt'ttU'iiiaiA .nut seiotulan classroom org; mi/at ion 
and tnanagenu-nt {hveitsott, Kimnct, < Jcmcnts, Saniord, & Worshaui 198*1; 
hittmei. r Wilson. ( lenient*. Kanfoid & Worslumt 1**81). 



Preparation for the School Year 

Ptcpaiaiion lot teaching indue Irs a ttumlx'i of functions, the I It si ol' 
whit h, iiisitiH tional planning, is discussed hv Walter ( IUH1) elsewhere 
in this monograph < >tue planning is well under wav. oilier preiiaratorv Iiiim - 
lions assume tin leased itii|x»ttaucc. Among these are selling up (he class- 
tootn and establishing tontines 

Setting Up the Classroom 

One o| the ma jot comet lis ol Ixrth classroom teachers and researchers 
about (la^sroom t nan. tge merit is the initiation ol (he school vear. |Ktrlk tilarly 
establishing rules and guidelines {or liehavior during the fust tew week* of 
school, I tinner, r.wttsoti. and Anderson (I WHO); Kvettson and Anderson 
(I'JT'J); Kuiinei and I-aciimhi <IWO); Kverlson, AitdersiMi. Kntmer. and 
< U'lnenis ( I? WO): and Kminer. Santord. Kvett.son, & Clement s (198 1) (ound 
that more elle< live managers s|K*nt tonsideraWe time during ttte lint week* 
of sc hool assisting students in learning to lx*have. t hese studies identified a- 
nutnher of dillr rentes Uiween leathers judged to he etlcttive and inettet- 
ti\e managers. I he diltetentes lH'twt*en the grou|*s were most ap(Mtent in 
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.Uiasol iUsMin.UI IuUa.IIm! pl<«eduies. HUM III* TIHg «>t |HIJm!s. and dell* I'll 

ot > •iiim'«|ih*iui-s IWmIi gnxipsui uaiheis had iule% and proteduies: tiovv- 
nn. the moie eitnme leacheis veie distinguished horn die less etle«U\e 
In the j|Mi- im wit* h tin- nili's and die piuieduies. were iiiicgiaied nun a 

w« »j La hk' <*\ sUin 

nhim nt the Imdmgs whuh distinguished the mow ilhui\e teacher 

I mint! meetings planned toi inavimuiu mmiI.uI ami uMUinl. 
'J i! piepaied inks ami pit * eduies. 

\ I etfei U\e tnliulMMIK .UN Ml o| I tiles .111(1 pi'*edlllCS, 

\ I ( |]< is lo ic m li rules and appiopiiate I* ha\ mm. 
\ etto me luotiiioiiug ni students, .iimI 

K .ippaietil «oiivet|uemes hu c itlic-i good 01 titappiopuate Miavtor. 

Koutinta 

Vm^i piT'n tiltsentd tea* hers nuking planning deusions o\et a |*«- 
m«| uf imte a\ul aualv/ed ihr tv|*s oi picKedtiies ihe\ < hose. He* louud that 
pmeduu - whW ma>n iumtiou is to pioude toiitiiunt\ increased the pre 
«tiii.>tnlii\ «>l ilic">4>""liift\ .mil dins plavetl .1 iua|oi role 111 teat hei eiiett on 
student nine *on«tasl Mich routines allowed students to Mur predict tilt 4 
dilution in uhii.il ai\< mm was going .nut what would lieexpeued ot ihvin 
lYmgei. \ 

Class Activities 

— v " — ~ 

Kunnm s wsearch. mentioned alx>ve. investigated the etleets ul ilavr 
km tin piotedures ami aetivirieson studei Us 011-u.sk Mia viol (Kc nil lin, 
1<I70> Llnotigli siiuh ot lnst sUMiMVi;\Hl^)ia|K's. Koiinhi identified certain 
geiiei.il categories ul tlasM.nMii pnaetHjiev including movement manage- 
ment and gionp Un us. lie then divided these general dimensioi,* imo more 
s|xiilic hehaviot*. kouniu identified two\lMategories under movement 
management -momentum and sinnnthnevs ofW»veritent; lie identified three 
categories under giotip loins — group aleiting\u ountahilit\ , and 1 01 mat. 
( oiiflauons lor die snlMategorte*— momentum. s^iooihne\s of tuovemetit, 
gioup alerting and a< c « >uni.ihtlii> — with (1) work involvement and (£} tree- 
doni horn de\ianc\. undei liiriii retitatinn and Ki^itvorkVotuliliiMis aiv sIkiwii 
in lahie I \ 

\ 
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Correlation* Between Teacher Behaviors and Children's Behavior* 
in Recitation and Seatwork Settings 
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Movement Management 

Momentum. knuiun suggested that momentum could U 4 weakened liv a 
numU-i o| dilteieni actions: Mia\ior oven I welling. ;ntcwit- overt I welling, pmp 
o\crdwclling. lask ourdwelling. K l <> u P fragmentation, ami prop or actone 
Iragmeiilatioit. t xfiLiiiatious ol these qualities are: 

Behavior overdwelluig. generally calegori/ed as "nagging" °« "preaching." 
The le.it her dwells cm mislx»havior Ixyond what is necessary. 

Actone overdwelling. when a leather toiiteul rales or overclwells on a sulv 
|mii nl an at tiviiv enough lo detract from the task as a whole. 

Prop overd welling, when a teacher emphasizes a prop lo the extent ot losing 
I he IcJtiis on the aciiviiy. 

Ta«k overdwelling. when the leather elalxmites explanations heymid what 
is required lot the children lo understand, to the point that thiklren are 
hindered from progressing. 

Croup fragmentation, when a leather has an individual student do singly 
what a whole group could do as a unit By doing so, this fragmentation 
produces "waits" lor students. 

Prop or actone fragmentation, when a leat her breaks units of lx*havior into 
small totii|>oueni* and focuses uj>on the suh-|*arts although the behavior 
could ha\e Urn more etlkiently performed as a unit. 

Smoothness of Movement. In Kounius description, snux>thness of move- 
ment was weakened by stimnlus-houiuliiess, thrusts. Hi^ilo)*, dangles, and 
truncations, The definitions of these measures are; 

Stimulus boundness. opjjosiie of goal directcdness. The teacher s ability to 
maintain a locus on a goal is measured in contrast to the teacher s becoming 
easily distracted by a stimulus to the extent that be/she forgets the goal. 
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I hi list. ,f u h !n i s mi» ld< n hut slim; in *>n t hildtcns at lis Mrs. I imeiitlcss is 

Itangle. VS It II .1 tt .H In I si. tits ,111 .H ll\ II\ JMil It MNrs l! h\ going t<> atlOtllCf 

a« 1 1 \ us \\u i ifits niu-t i option, f tic- Ic-.m hri irsuinrs the i h initial a< tit n \ 

I rum ahou. sttur as dandle s e\< ept ihc km* hct does n<»l icstnnc ihr «>i igiual 

at U\ it\ 

Hip-flop. nir.iMiutl nnl\ in iiaiiMtinii a< mines A Hip -Hop is when a Icachcr 
in him tali's one ,nnwi\ Mails <i i h »t I ici . and ihrn icttuns to i Ik terminated 

u \\\ it v 

\s mduafcd m I, sin< tothuc ss ot mou'incut t on elated sigiuti- 

< .mlk vv (Hi sii i« In its Ik luw« us toi Unit woi k m\ol\ciucui and tt redout lioiti 
Man* \ dining ict nation as well .is while ihr\ were engaged in scatwork. 
Momentum oiiiclated with woik imohciueut and licccloiit honi de\iane\ 
diiiiug u< Haiti ut an* I with hcccloin honi ('r\uii(\ dining scatwork; mo- 
mriitum did iiirt cnnclatc stgnttic am l\ with work iu\ol\ctucnt during 
seal w» H k 

KiMinin alsi» hmnd that momentum and smoothness rot related signili- 
c .ail In vniiIi r,n 1 1 nt her ic . tcae hers w ho use sm<«>th tiansittnns ha\c a lend- 
ei it v not lo slow down Mudent pi ogi ess !>\ then l*cha\inrs. 

Group Focus 

in K< mii jn's < ii gaiti/.tttonal m heme, the general e ategorv ot gi< >up tot us 
wa* hutltei di\tded iniotluce siiIm atcgnt ies: group aietting, attoumahilitN 
.md loi mat 

Group Alerting, lec I imbues used tor group alerting include ei eating sus- 
pense Irtoie e.dling on a child, puking renters nuulomh. inteTs|Xi*iug "mass 
unison* I kit. it mn along %s ii 1 1 individual mi italic mi. calling on non-paitui- 

! pants, and presenting new. materials or met he kIs during recitation. Negative 
technicjucs included focus on the individual to the exclusion of I he group, 
preselection ol a tec iter he tore asking the question, and scire tion of reciters 

i in a pieclic tahle oiclri. 

I he ic sults ic Ncaled that group alerting was significantly relaied toc hih 
clieit's Ixhawoi in woik iiivohemenl and trccdotu trout clcviatuv during 

. | h i u kK < d ice nation hut not tor either wotk involvement or treecloitt trotn 
dc\ianc\ timing scatwork (see I ahle I). 

Accountability. Another method ot at hieving group Incus was through at - 
(otiiital)ilit\. which was characterized In leathers (I) asking all students to 
rx|* >se answers, (2) asking .ill students to recite in unison. CM asking students 
who knew the answers to raise hands. ( I) circ ulating and chec king non-pat - 
tic i | Mills work, and (a) rec|uiring non-pat tK i|xints to demonstrate. 

l ike group alerting, the correlations ot acc< ountahility with work in* 
vohenieni .md with trecdoin I roiu deviant y were significant only in recitation 
settings; th.it is. the correlations of 'accountability with work involvement and 




ticnloni tmm di uam > wrte imt significant during seatu»h. x . In addition. 
ilicMtm i.ttmn UiuK n a< tmmiabihtv .km! gmupalciting wa> also signific ant 
|i«»th 4i<>u|» alerting and ac n»uutabihtv dciunitsnaie 1 1 ic - ahilitv i>l the teac her 
in in.utit.tin gmup i<* tis and not become unmet sed in vm >t kitit> with ii tcti\ ic I- 
n. tl students in tht [Hiinl <»l n< gin ting tile glotip 

Format 

I v\im < iiM|>« uuiiit nt insit tu n< »nal lot nun wete identified bv Knuniu: {.u 
the iim' i it plops .iiid ihi thr it u m.tl setup nt I he session dec Hue. m nation, 
ni lotuhinatioin liuiu.it ilul not coin-laic signitic antlv v% it 1 1 eitliei work in- 
volvement ot hec< loin I loin dcw.mc \ lot eiihet rc< nation or seal work. 

Teacher Transitions 

\imlhei le.ulict liehaxioi wlac h the lcscarc h titetaiuie shows as liciug 
j mtjM h tant is transitu >n to mi one at livitv to another In a studv < ritic at to I his 
an a. \t In i { PC 4 *) adchessed two researt h (juesnons; l)o olt-task, disrupt ive 
| U-hawoi siHiui w hen te. c het s make ttansitions I nun one ac win it v to another!' 
! It so. w li.u te.it hei Ik ha\ u us ac rotupanv (list upttvc ttansitions and ate there 
! convenient wa\ s 10 <je< lease the atiiount ol disruption' At lit t defined a Iran- 
| sit inn as a tea* het -initiated directive to students to end one activity and to 
i stun another" 

Ai litis studv Incused on the amount ot nft-ia.sk student Ix'havior that 
net in red dunug transitiou. I 'suit; naturalistic obscnation let huitjucs. 30 stit- 
clent leachets ai ihe eleutentarv and junior high levels were observed in an 
! attempt to evaluate the cjualitv of their transitions and the resulting levels of 
oil-task behavior findings showed that the rate ol student off-task Ix'havior 
during transitions v\as alttiost twice as great as during tegular class time. 
Ilowevet. ttansitions could Ik* structured to miiiiiiti/e disruptive Ix'havior. 
1 he transitions that involved the fewest pupil disruptions contained smooth- 
ness, momentum and (oiuinnitv of signal. Arliii also ol*ciTed that teachers 
oltett used a Meeting gioup" in the timing ot iratrsilio.rs and/or transitional 
decisions He lut titer suggested that the cjualitv of transitions may serve as 
an easiiv observable indicator of the general cjualitv ot time niaitagenieiu 
procedutes used in the c lassroom. 

Teacher Monitoring Behaviors 

In addition to his findings related to teat tier classroom Ix'haviors, Koiuiiii 
desc rilx'dlwo complex teat hei characteristics that rot related substantially 
with work involvement and freedom from devianry. He termed these char- 
acteristics "within less* 1 and ' overlapping." (iot relations ol dtese characteristics 
with work involvement and freedom from deviancy under recitation and 
seat work conditions ate shown in Table L\ 

Withttness 

Act nrdiug In Knunin. "withitness" is the ability of the teacher to give the 




illusion h» students ili.il he she has eves m tin- luck ol his/lier head. Hie 
wtthimess' c|iKtlit \ was measuicd In the following c riieria: 

1 ahilttv tot.uth adeviantv l>e!ote i: spread. 

2 abiliiv tot, nth a deviatuv Ix'toic it inc rcascd in seriousness, 

:*. ahilitv to c lestst the child causing the cleviancv rather iluui ili^sisting 

the wiong i title I . and 
I. ahiliiv to stop ihr mote sciious (It viatic \ rather than desisting a less 

sciious deviant v and tgtmting a mote serious deviant a. 
Kounins tcsearch showed that "wiihiiness" <oi related |*>siuveiv with work 
involvement and with tieedom hom deviant \ during l*>ih recitation and 
st .ttwoik (oiiditions (see I ahle 2). 

Table 2 

Correlations Between Teacher 
Style and Children's Behavior 
in Recitation and Seatwork Settings 

Recitation Seatwork 
Work Freedom Work Freedom 

involvement from involvement from 

deviancy devuiney 

VVitlmjifss OI.V* M\ .307 50<l 

<ht-i lappitiK W W> :m 

'Adapted hum Kuiiiiin ( 1970). 

+*\ Mhlasstoouis u of /^significant at .0a level) KotmiiU 1970), p. 109 

Overlapping 

Another teat her Ixhavior measured hy Kounin was ovei Lipping, which 
he defined as the teacher's ability to attend to more than one event at the 
Mine nine. These overlapping events primarily occur when the leather has 
io issue .i desist order while at the same time working with a group of children 
or when the i eat her is involved with one group of children and another c hild 
interrupts tor some assistance. 

Like wiihiiness. overlapping correlated with work involvement and free- 
dom horn deviant v dining lx>th recitation and seatwork (see Table 2). 1 he 
i wo as|x*ts ot teacher stvle. overlapping ant I withitness. also were intet cot - 
telaietl It . 177) (Kounin. p. WM 

Dest st Tec hn i q ue s 

In addition to die teacher Ix-havioi* and t haracteiistics dial Kounin iound 
i oi related with t hilclren's Ix'haviors. he found one behavioral complex, desist 
technic pies, that did not show such a relationship. Through his research 
Kounin attempted to determine "whether or not desist techniques made a 
diflePPhve in children's reactions to desist ev s" or "dot's the manner in 
which a teacher handles a mislx'havior affe* trie behavioral reactions of a 
child to this event or not?" 

In older to store these direct management techniques. Kounin coded 
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fC.H llCI N lIc-MNlN t< » lllC t) 

ticatmcut 



i\ , ioc us, and child 



Clarity. .1 c U-.irl\ stated desist should answci the questions who, what lo slop. 
wh.it to do, .it i< I wh\ 

Firmness, the icathcis follow -thiough tot fuiuncss iiu hwli-s mo\ ing c loser 
to fhr dewanl studt nt . looking at the deviant student, using a ph\sical assist/' 
oi iismi> a t < |h w\ ui gr 

Intensity , the teac hei s }k>suiou and manuci determined llu- if itt-nsit\ ol 
desist 

Fix us. tht tcachci s alula \ to lotus |x>siti\el\ on mislxha\iois and to |>osi- 
tivelx direct thcdcxiani students into the pro|X'i activities 

Koumn concluded that, based on his data, a relationship between the 
cjualuiesot leac hei desist teehnic|ues and the degree ot success in handling a 
dc\iau<\ was not supplied. 

I he teseatc h conduc ted hv Kounin and others provides valuable infor- 
mation jImmH s|h c if tc tec hniciues w hie h teac hers can use to promote disc ipline 
and good t lassiootn management . These managetnent skills may allow tcach- 
eis to accompash their teaching goals: then absence may 1* a serious barrier 
to goal accomplishment. Several comments should lw noted alxmt the re- 
sean h First man\ oi kouuin's variables are not independent and the data 
gathered i* correlational. Second, the data may not generalize lo other age- 
level groups oi students. Finally, one wonders if well-k'havecl students do 
not produc e teac hers w ho store highlv on Kouuin's variables. At least a partial 
ies|>onse to these caveats ap|>ear in a study by Borg (IU77), who found that 
teachers given training in skills related to wiihitness showed a significantly 
greater decrease iti mildly and severely disruptive Miavior in their class- 
looms than did teac hers not given sue h training. 



Alternative 
Classroom Management Models 

Two recent publications have Ix'en written as an outcome oi the studies 
conduc ted at the Research and Development Center for Teacher Ed- 
ucation at the Iniversity ol Texas. Flic two publications. (llawroam Manage- 
went /of Smmtlan Tmchers (Flintier, F., F.vertson, C. Saniord. J., Clements, 
IV, & Wot sham. M . I MH-I), and Classroom Management f or Elementary Tern Iters 
(F.vertson. ( .. Finmei. F.., Clements, 11.. Sanford, J. t & VVorsham, M., 1984) 
are attempts b\ the authors to put into practice classroom management pro- 
cedures I used on the research reviewed and (conducted at the University of 
Texas. Contents include: organizing the rlassiopm, choosing rules and pro- 
cedures, managing student work, getting ofl to a gcxxt start, and organizing 
and conducting instruction. 

A numlx-r of alternative classroom managetnent rtuxleLshavelx^en |K>|>- 
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uLn in the lileiattiie ilut it«u the past dec 4 n ! < hai It's. 1*WI). I lowe\ei lifti- 
i.. M st.iii It sup|M»ttmg t! models i> . t\ .uLi f »!<' Shun dest riptions ot tour 
models < micnth in use an , »\ ultd as e\ai •■■> !• = ■*'■ muI\. Individ- 
uals seeking mtoi mamm uii additional inodd> .1. ■ i tic nai to n ithhng (Haw- 
! »(N»//j hiMtpinit ))<>/n Moiltl) to l*nutnt l)\ CMC .hai les ( l*WI). 

Redls Model 

Rrdl < d it 1 s teat hers insight into |>s\c hologiial ami sik ial lours at t ri ling 
student lx*ha\ior in gioups and suggests to teachers s|xiiti< siialegies tor 
disi iphne I he tc< htii« |iu - s iiu luck 1 sup|>orimg selt-contiol, providing situa- 
! (tonal assistance*, appraising lealilv. and ns'ing pleasmr pain let liiiKjucs de- 
| signed to help teat lit is maintain classroom control ami strengthen the 
i inoiion.it development in students (Kedl & WatunlxTg. WW). 

Assertive Discipline 

(.antci's model tor classroom management places emphasis on I he 
tea* hei as tin 1 i emulator ot c lassroom lx*ha\ioi and the controller of the en- 
vironment I>n cstablisliin^ and enforcing ink s, i lu teae her serves as ihe 
diN|x'iiM-i ot temtoueinent and punishment based on preclctei mined rules. 
I lu* model emphasizes te n Iter control and si i ucture in die classroom (dan- 
lei ( aiitet, lf)7o) 

Dreikurs' Model 

Dteikurs ( l*H>S) plat es res|x>iisihiliiies on teachers, asking them to inter- 
pret the goals ot students' mislx*ha\ ior ami to determine management strat- 
egies Uised on these goals. Formal kmc her training programs implementing 
the model have lx-eu estahlished hv Dinkmeyer, McKay, anci Dinkmeyer 
( I! WO). A major goal ot the imxlel is to assist students in Ixroming responsible 
tor their lx*ha\ior and ac tions. 

Glasser's Model 

(ilasser ( KHW) provides a model torilassie»om management uhkh views 
students as rational Ixiugs w ho can tontrol their own Ix-havior. His elassiooin 
management anci discipline procedures ate designed to assist die student to 
make good chokes. I lis imxlel entails developing reasonable consequences 
tor Im nli appropriate anci inappropriate lx*has iors. ( .lass rules are an essential 
(om|x>uent oi this approac h* 

Implications 
For Teacher Education 

r l^lie concepts dcvelo|K*tl hv Kouniu and others emphasize the general 
X behavior and classrcxmi organization of the teacher. The approaches 
ck velo|xxl troin their research provide insights for the development of teat he r 
training programs. I Yansitions, early planning* rule enforcement, and ef fec- 
tive cLissrcxmi monitoring, i.e., withimess and overlapping, are concepts which 
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dphili. Mni.if »♦ ) strength of these approaches i* that the\ 

tin . ,i <;i [>* u guidance tot 'controlling inisliehavior 

while also dealing wiili liu h i * ol the class. In addition, in each in- 

staluc the appioath in ptoattm <»n I Ik* part of the classroom teacher lathet 
than icaelivc tu the misl»eliavioi ot students. Perhaps these i oiuepts can I >e 
a - .» | h mil h'i evinmnnu what luithei oM-anli has to otter classic K>m 
teac lu i s in t;i . j| • • ,■ < in 

I he suggestion that teat iu in * inuim* cptsaswith- 
»uu*ss and overlapping leads to sexeral other issue s i u-. .. c th« las.s- 

loom teachers can !x» effeitiveh trained to utilize such suatcgicv norg 
jdchesM'd this problem with Ins intervention research, hut a single stucU does 
not prowdc definitive answers u> sue he oinplex questions. However* the more 
tit nil documentation .ulded b\ the researchers at the Texas R X: I) Center 
ii tc reases the t irdihilitx of this IxkIv ot information. 

I wo additional dilemmas confronting higher education are ( I ) the pro- 
litei.it ion ot classroom management incxlels. which for the most part have 
limited teseaich 01 empirical data as support, and (2) the lack of information 
lonieining effective matching <>f management incxlels and teacher/student 
c harae teristn s. I hese dileininas are confounded by the c|uestion ol w hether 
teat hets in naming should lx e\|x)sed su|H'i -filially to a nuinlxT ol classrexim 
management mcxlels or should receive intensive training within one or two 
models. 

Another level ol problem is the role that inherent characteristics may 
plax in the ahilitx of a teacher to manage classrexmis. I hat is, the ability to 
use a particular classroom management style may Ix? inherent in the style or 
|x*rson;riity ol individuals. If teaihei -trainees air eiuounigecl to accept incxlels 
which do not reflect their basic capabilities in the use of classrexMu manage- 
ment and discipline approaches, the chances of their succ ess may Ix? limited. 

A minimal amount of clat i has Ix-en collected on the characteristics of 
pros|x'(Uvc teac hers and their amenability to the myriad of i lassrcxwn man- 
agement picxedures. The formal training and practica in behavior manage- 
ment mav need to lie c arefully examined to determine whether trainees have 
mastered the neeessarv skills. 
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Key Elements of 
Effective Teaching In the Direct 
Teaching Mode l 

Ro^er H, B riming 

l 'nivrrsity of Xebrasku-Lincoln 

Some would argue iluit teaching is simply unanaly/able txxause of its 
diverse aims and its complexity. Certainly, many people prefer to 
consider teaching as an art because a majority of the experiences, 
emotions, and v alues in teaching seem to be outside of the realm of 
scientific inquiry (e.g.. Higher, 1937). Others, however, have begun to Uxik 
more closclv from a scientific |)erspective at the interaction that takes place 
in classrooms. 

Initiallv. scientific studies provided us with information that merely pi- 
qued our interest. For example, we now know as the result of a multitude of 
ohseiTurioiial studies that the typical classroom Is strongly teacher-dominated 
and directed, with ordinarily upwards of 80 percent oi the interactions com- 
ing f rom die teacher. Student interaction, in contrast, is quite infrequent but 
varies widely from student to student and from classroom to classroom. In a 
several hour span, some students may interact as infrequently as 4 or 5 times, 
while others have as many as 120 or more interactions. In a typical day, a 
teacher may have as many as 1000 or more contacts with students. 

Other data have been equally provocative: males receive much more 
criticism from teachers than do females, minority group members receive 
more negative interactions and fewer total interactions (Cavil Rights Commis- 
sion, 1973), 'high expectation" students receive more teacher attention (Bro- 
phy, 1983), lower SKS students are criticized more (Heller & White, 1975), 
and attractive students are often the Ixneficiarics of more favorable judg- 
ments from teachers (Ross & Salvia, 1975). Elementary students, Rosen- 
shines dam tell us, work alone about 50 to 70 percent of the time and 
participle in recitations only a little over 10 percent of the time (Rosenshine, 
1979;. Students usually spend only about 2/3 to 3/4 of the possible instruc- 



iiufi.il tunc eni>ai;cd hi l( Mining ac fixities t'ttc rliuer. I<>7 ( .». although the time 
s|H-ni \aiics go atlx Imiii i lassiootn to classroom. And while questions have 
al\\a\s km a pan of the classiiKim process, their nature has changed \erx 
little in thisecniurx. AUint '13 oi the questions asked bx teat hers are focused 
on la* tual ie< all <>i iniorm. 

We < an look at data siu n as these with great interest and. indeed, they 
do pi oxide interesting dues altout c LissVcmimi prcx esses. An overriding con- 
c 1-1 ii n| manx. howexcr. has ken with finding those activities and methods 
that ate associated \s itli imjxntant twttiwws. In other words, do some class- 
iiHim processes lead to more desirable outcomes thai' others.* 

Intuitixclx. we would inunecliatelv oiler an . I lit inative answer to this 
question, •\jieinpi.s to |>in|>oint variables that are reliably asscxtatecl with iin- 
[Miitant c Lisskkmii outcomes, however, luxe lx*en nolcxxorlhx lor tltc ii con- 
tusion and failure to lead to an\ set of instruc tional principles, let alone a 
mtivimmg set ol princ iples. Dcvacles of insti uc t'oual methods comparisons, 
loi e xample*, left the* educational eoininunil\ with little more- than ac lear idea 
ol the |H>wei ol Hawthonie-i\|K* ex|x-rimental effects and a Ixlief that the 
leseatcli methods used tostuclx prcn ess-prexluc t relationships were sadly in- 
adequate to the task (Rosenshine, 1**70; Dunc an & lliddle. I c >74: C roc kI. Bid- 
die it Brophx, IU7:>). 

I he judgment that instruc tional \ariatioiis made little or no dif f erence 
that had Urn oi e\en could Ik* cIck umented persisted well into the 1970s in 
the educational leseareh cointnunitx. Luge scale research projects such as 
that of Coleman et aL (l*M>f>) and its lollowups b\ Mosteller and Moyuihan 
( |<)7'J)and |enc kset aL( 107LM led manv to the conclusion that licit only might 
\ariatiotis in itistruc tional methcKls make Very little dif ference, they may have 
lew ini|)ortant el tec ts on learning at all. at least in comparison to social influ- 
ences sue h as that ol family and socioeconomic status. 

In the past |0 wars, however, these judgments have l>een show n to I* 
premature. A large and substantial Ixxb ol information, based one on verging 
lines of evidence, has provided supix>n lor the contention thai certain in- 
structional techniques do have important effects oiuhe outcomes of learning, 
niost panic ularb , on the achievement lev* 's of students who e\|>erience 
institution. These techniques are* based op a view shared by most teachers, 
administrators, patents, and student* — that the teacher is the ultimate in- 
structional decision-maker and leader in the classrcxmi (Rosenshine. 1 983). 
In this [ktsix-c live, classrcxmi management techniques and effective instruc- 
tion go hand in hand through gexxl planning, curriculum arrangement, and 
instruction that keeps students engaged in learning. The approaches collec- 
tivelv are called ttmrt tmrhing. in reference to their emphasis on teacher 
control over the organization, planning.se heduling. and cleliveiyol instruction. 

Kounin's Early Research 

he landmark reseaivh for this new. optimistic view of the efficacy of 
instruc tion is t rat of Kounin (1970), In a series of studies. Kounin 

■ IB'* 2 n 
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Mit.iit »liviiii*uim v limn Imonimv* Liiu« ijihiw j>n*l»k*tm 
7 .-Ffi ■iUtv^c \\\ <\ i.«ri\ oi tit hn*|tH v j^ooil huim^i *i> kef* mu- 
ii< nis tMi ttuii jih! aku 1 1« m him|iM^ ilw> umi! Miigiti 

hunt iiLiknii; * ktHrimt v i«» i< « »ktn^ .iHMtini Hk * Uv> living ttjpil 

The Texas 
Teacher Effectiveness Project 

Bm»l tlit mIi moth<i l.tt j<f m.iU pio^i Inwl lnvtMoin|>Uitti,n«l if 
imitol th< h%u!wf Htnmnxv ho^n tHiojihv, I<*7:1; l*iu» 

ulMitl.tdUf lttr.MtilUK.lMlwH l|Hjw\U%| ^| i ttU U , \rMl« mill 0| tttOlf \IU|V 
I In * i»l.n!t It M h w«-n ■* lH*Mil t«H I \.*IH!\ oi MMMM1V hill |>lHtMtll\ ht1«lttM* 

ii ihi% (tu t n u.t> [lovttHr luMlrniiii ,i|>f nopiuli < iitviuol U'.hIk"! i*Hetti\r- 
»i»t i<* ttml u\h hi'i s \s It* i slwmt'tt o mMMrtw \ on thcsr* utrna Another 

mmivhU Mlh Hi W AS til* tl.H hli* |W 1 4 Milk* Oil VOllHg t tlllf llttl. 

Iht Mtiih haiiMvl on itu mHrtrntuj .ilnttu nt n.wIhis lo piitfltai* 
,h hn \«m* hi in r li« ii MiMtrfiiH SuntLinliml trM wm* srkTlnl umIm* 

l« *%i U.iM'tl «»t fiti asHH^ui .ulm »wiim-iii A umpiLith iin|Joiuni in- 

mi* iiMtn in tins siudv liir Hk'tititM «itmtt ot ir.ulwi* uho t'xhiJfticil n»w* 
./.V»r ikiifi iifs »i| tu^i **i lo* pupil ,m hK'u tM'ht IVcvkms Mntlic*. as 
Ko* nmm* |M«itMc <t .*ui iii Iiih I^TOriMru <K«wiisIiiik'. !*>70). .thnotf .iHlwd 

t uM lol.ikf 'HUo,*! omit tilt' M.thlllU Ol ,t< hH'M'IIH'llNAH IltIM*. ll M' iflltrtt'lti 

mM.ihtim «»1 sIhmi k iiii Hints riu<k tiiitlmg irlul4t ( |imcvi tlilMane* tilf- 
lu utt it in mi tm|*»viMr I hm.inlhv Btophv >itwl Kwtimhi sit id \, at Immanent 
t*.im * on s ui n oMnpuuit lot ilin t u\n\ iv\\t\i\ in LniKiM^aM 1 * ."ul nuiili- 
mimIw v n-<«niiisf»| iht Mi'nojiiilH.in \t ItH vi'fiH til !t>ts» MiiUMnallv-.tctpt-Jtil 
tf>i .nnltut alnlitK (Mt.i wtii* M'hitnl tm tln^ W h\h\hi\ uho vhowttt \\w 
mr.iiivi iftiifi.il iommmuh\. oj i|h*m*> -*l »*«•!•' lii^ills ykfU^I k*$ intiiisi\f 
>omK in (Ih- Ui m wm hhI If* <oi iln moiul 

M.i^ (hn n| tht |t*\as (noj<*ii in\o|\nl ilassmtifU nlnttxaiNHi in ihr 

* LiwhoI i)m m* ohimmi'iii " it >u Itfis.iiu! iim'oI t.uin^s. < \wt Ui\t?». Htimk*H^ 
>hmI «|nt MiomuuM s ( MiM i^iiMrtis <ovHt*il Imhii H> Iii 40 Imhiis i >c*t tt^tther 
|n i m >n i Uv m Mih u.is.i iiM%«i\rlmtli of iLiu .i MH.il f »l - r iH<> vitritlik^ wrrc 
.i^itUNr l4u iiuIvms I lM i|ii< Mioti of inn irvt. mm. wastlif Inlkmtng: wlwl 
\.iiuUn ti tin Ait uluhh avMHLiutf wiih tniiuMinttv IukIi ot 1 »w 

,11 llHA! IH4 Ml 

Hioplt\ jihI hoiMiiis lonlts Kiik«'I> ««hiIm m**<l ihrtMilk'i iilwrn'MCinim 

• «t Koiinin St mi tin 1 1 Mk».in< m< IH in h'\Miii»kU«wllir kv\ itiMHcmluhkiMtinatl 
.HliKM imni I In* siHti sstnl it'.H Im in i.iii mimuhIi^ wt*ll|Mi<<<l ltf*MMis with a 
iiiinimum *»l iiifniii|HMiffh I UMMlkm* writ- tapkl .nut .HiivMK** o\rrlap|xtl 
uiih on< .imoiIm i in Muu sshil UmiIm'iV *Lism% Student* nt iIwm* sunt ^lul 
itMitH't^ \\*u ilso (MovhIhI with limit' .i|i|im|>tMtc stMtwntkntt wltkh linn 
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.,,Mkli! t!MI< *!< r»llh \ K-» ImiHoHIhI t .tlhfl Ulw|>h\ .III*! t \MlM,M ; 

i,i.i«ibk.M\i-.|.«».n.t« .h»». «nuIi.»\%*-h mhi.-v^.iU* iu.iii ..IrvruN j 

, t? du ». i tsM.».ni ?Ih v iimih ,i«rm Mssi.tilv .!«•-« LmMIm i L*sm»»»ui 

HH*ti fit^fi M-iitK nimmmIu! 'i.hIk-ix tihiiti ■ Irwn rip us ill Utuutn!; Oh *nnn» 

, iMlil Ml Ml V- n'M,; Im|,- IHU t Ml K II t J U * 4< ! M U"lu\HM MUl.lt Hr||> I ll< 

„,, lif ,„|,,| M K hf I - h Mi 1 1 i rhwU 1< W Ittlo Util H.U > 1 1 US I Ml I W <l t 

, It .11 ^!hvp;,ii!(<i t U* ' ' ttl'M M i.iUM K t«U /»•* *U.|slO||NtOlllMll|>l 

| | t< , u , , , ,s| it ! u ,n fu i s .ti^ . ilit !r ml <*im cM.hu |* i x »lUit .m«l .UUUiilr 
iliiui nxttMUN Ik »onii.iM !«» miMUii'^hil Pi1.111.13nn>. mim*'v»Iu ir.uhri* U 
l,i w I iU- s wi-n hi i U.Hur * >t thru « l.i*sn*»m* .iwl t tun iln ti Uo.iN Un 

tUti , !.iv,i»*.iii, \m n uii|Ht|1.iiil Mm ilMtlf- H itVil Uiimiu^ tti mv that 
.f.Mlrn^ !i uitt^l Ilii M .i.lc.llh |IH-M-|H U'lisi III till' .lUm ■>! itii'M Mil 

<h tii.Mti.iiii ! U< sunr^tuhr.n ln-is\wuiilllirii slmlri m « ,uH«' ir.iliMU .ill\ 
WtnJi tin v niiMM'il U -11 vtilli Mu<trutv ih< \ « Im I m»l t.ikr .il.mrih loiiunlK 
%N'u - »t ilu in in . 1 u< 11 liu \ l« u,ill\i lou.ml lilt in I Urn Wru 111 »HliO \vonk 
^.isllktl, |»f t itrvtloll.ltK IJI.llIri ■« 'I -t.M I 

\u mint Mini; m i nf t unlinks 11 Liiol u»m* tonoiioinn is' V> ihtli umrs 
„, Minimi* V« . 1 v.hii ir.M In -ih III IUMl» ^ s * LisMoOim li-wlnl to .i<Io|>I |MI- 
iU,»i ii-iliMMl Uiuii U'svU m! ,..iii|M*titi\i-iit»vt .iihI Miiuciiiii -s rvrn mi|* 
|imas«<< mum mi 11 In in " n\i M •iithiiM.iMH ics|M>whuy, Ui.ismnJ imv-«i\c« 
; le t fllui k u.is jiiM u U\ mi. . refill tr.H hns m h^li M S Minimis In loimaM, 
MHifs^tiil Ir.H lirism thr limn Si S « U>M^Hih .iilopln! .1 mill li llion hl^ftU 
MtiHiiiml Mi|i|wini\t- |*iMiur I r.u I wis vviiu vulr Mmrssiul lutr vsnikal 
\i-i\ |i.tii«'fliih u.mh-iI ti»i io|kmim v ,nni iiUi.ilU |>i.iim'«1 Mwlrnt rl 

(oil t m 11 i( 1 lu .him\< hu« ir not u Hiiplrlt K c oint 1 

Follow-Through 
Classroom Observation Evaluations 

A 1 ,tl»»m tin S.HIU- nine*. |aiu SmIIiiius (Stalling. 1^71. I*.*T"D u.is it- 
|hmum^ on llir irsullsul .1 in-hsiw sliulx i»t hn|fil lollnu lliuntgh. 
, 4< n.|n<tr<i m 1 \.ilii,ilr lU« i lh<ls nl pl.tnnrd \.iintt«»us .inioiiK vt*\c*iiU 
MtsiniHiuu.il iiKMk-U HiiplniK iiHcl in tin hiHnu- I luoti^h |Mn|tci. In this 
j rv.iIu.Hion. lour iiisi ^i.nlr .mil h»ui ihml ^m\v i Lisskniiiis tovtv oliM iAtil 
i 11 1 en h of idiimih .iihI.iika A ct»nip<1»M a i.i «l ilii^ L«W •ti%t-MiK.«iHrti is* *»l 

j I MUM ill.!! llHt'M-M lit 1 1 If ' |llCM llUllM USSU t\ \\A\\\v\\ . IlilK l|o i I.IVMOMUI |)U« • 

! nine ten l.issnit»tnniiii on ^nuM> KVs t inc haling .» Im-vrnu'm, In nwlli- 
r , IMfM %. srvu.il ^hmUIo uiiuil to (iMtiropimiiniiin to vnww m nt.nli- 

| irlatol ,i»in»t\ .mil rjfi iIm- .miouni nl unit' s|* nt Ir.nnii^ unr |K*stli\rK 

I <.itifl'l.itr<l xsitlt in.iiUrm.HHs ,11 hirw mcni In !t%nlii^. thr .nnouiii o| mnr 

| \j h nl in m liool jihI tin- .miouni ot nine s|*'iit ickIiiik wu' lottrlatnl with 

j it Milium .i< hirvrnirnt 

I |iiMiiiiiiui\.iiiihlit-iitJii»|M itoiini ilucllont«'Ms«»l MMtlinK.md math 

! fiiMtMH unr 1U0M ulm iM tc m iLisMooms whnr tfa> most hm* nvn ^*nt tm 

i *ir\ i-fa/MX 'i'iul' m* ^1//% V\ri,il v.umIiU's loinlmirtl in c u-.Hr lhrs<' clln Is: 



itiit.i!h>n ut tin -u h« « »l « l.»v aveia^f nine eat h t hlld n|* ih in leading < »i in.it h- 
t in.ttH h t *i o iatt d i iv | the I it tjiini* \ « >i at .i< lenm veihal inter. k ih hi*. 
iVt' |i.t|n i v t»\ l^f*n \ kluendti and Stalling, this volume) I his t<Mii|K»- 
iu 1a »«t Mailing mm at* h i> hiijhlv « « »i ist^U'ii! \\ it 1 1 the findings ul the lexas 
|»i«»;« vi and ilte eaiiit 1 wmk »»! kounm; .is nine mi task tnt umm-s. ,in m will in 
well * >i ^ mi/* i ! md mik h M I il\ huh Lin^mm miv .1* hiexemem i> iikelv in HKrtMM* 

Beginning 
Teacher Evaluation Study 

Bit Iinei 1 1 ■ *7* »i examined the etln I 1 1 Kit ume-< »h-Msk ha> mi at ademit 
a* Im unit ul Smt e students \|« n<l \n mui h o| then nine in sealwtak 
R»>m u>hiiM h7^i, sealwoik in o| c miM(lei*it lie tmjjotiautf iu how ninth 
student at hitvt i.ilfix . hmis ami time s|ielit mi sealwoik ale llkeh to 
make .i ma tot diihtethe in the amount »»l at hievemenl thai ,i teat hei tail 
rvjn - 1 hmu I it-* .)] hei students 

hf Net line t n i est mm h. the aim w.ts to citrine an estimate « »l 'at ademit 
It anting Unit jiei <Kin and |xt sthool veai I nletestiu^iv . a laOdav stlum! 
veai eNimian was iimi I .in the Imsis h >i |t «t ijl* t h< k total available st hnol (Linn 
|k i \i at het anse ot the judgment that I he stain laid I Ml I d.iv st hon| war is 
sii*iiitu, inth shmtened h\ testing holidav activities. ,md main odtei mum 
Niinis dtat i wtntnonh t otnjH te w itli insii u< t tonal tune 

lit i iinei and his ,i>vn iates t »hsei \ed I mm 71 to **7 davs in lite various 
t |.isst*s In set < >u< ! ijiatle mafhemalu n < lasses, lite |m i« entases o| time engaged 
in vmm k <tn maiht -m.itit n ( m \u uhim m.iiertals and at mines ranged tioiu t* I * r 
lo 7*' i In hit 1 1 141 ade 1 tading. time siaent in leading t ui in nlnin and ,nlivi* 
ties tanged tioiu TV to * f , n\ available tune \\ hen tune was estimated tot 
student 11 lit 1 at tit mi with low emu 1 ate malei lals. w hit h | Hot note the highest 
athievement. a \ uuNe tilled \it ademit learning nine" is the lesull. Ata- 
dernit learning lime is |*osiii\<lv 1 elated to ,ii hievemenl (hshei. Kilbv. Mai- 
ha\e (oht n Ihshaw. \ltmie. and IWilinet l ( >7*,h In total, the "dail\ tMn nates 
otatadenut leal mug lime landed itoui I J to mmtiles |>ti « Lis ill nut Ik'- 
m<itits h>t the sett nit I ^tadets and 2 I to V» ntinutts |mi das lot the lit t It 
; tfi at le < LiNses in lead IV i se.n the time estimates lot atadeniK leatnin^ 
I tune iam»« Immii M to ?S houts in malliem.ilii s k and fioin \u I hours 
in leading At 1 1 n t luii» to this ,mtl t ai liei suit lies, at *i«lemiv leaintn^ lime is 
I iloseh asstNiatt tl with at hiexetuent (Nee \ l»\ I j^Ik-H and Kluendei. ilus 
; volume ) 

Mow does one mi|>io\e j< inewmen! ihtou^h intiif atadeinic learning 
tiint : At t online tt>(.a^e and Keiiinel (l*»7*h, the most simple and cliicvt 
met hot I is ut allot alt moie ume to at ademu at tnities. I eat hers \at\ wuielv 
in then a! mIii \ to use nine ttiit tenth, and inne.ised time < an ttsualh U* tout id 
»n the st hooi tla^ ttu at ademit .it m ures Several methods are i elated to more 
el tii tent use o| time <( >a^e & liei liner. h*7'.>; p. n2'J) Among these are i U'ar- 
nit inles thai |Kitmt students to make decisions without having to consult 
then te.it litis, the teat hei s moving aiound the loom to o\eisee seat work, 
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ihitUlhl/llli; \<dul dtmlMHI* ,\\u\ \*'\\ui\ts tun*! tllt|» H I.IIIlK M'lnlin^ sc\H 

wikthat h <«s mnitiMt t.iltu is iiif< MMinu. .nut is \ri at .m eas\ enough It \* i 
lh.ii if iumiu -s i Iti^li desire « »i su« « < ss 

The Missouri 
Mathematics Effectiveness Study 

„h! Moiiv < III ■ s I'C'I I "fit titii f./ fftunitiowil .I1«kU- 

,m,i c fii> - I'CMl m |*>iird on tin trsultsot .1 Much in \«hnli 
h a< hn^ had Urn > implement .1 pnmiam <>t dim t leac hing. In this 

|.»mc si Ah |mo)(-( i m\f ,!miiu * n loniih -i{i.i«U- ( lasssioouis. .1 Luge mimlxi nt 
tr.it utes iiiudm ii-d in rat In 1 iotirLiinni.il uotk on rttrittvr and iuiilctti\r 
ir.u hris vnch iiuui|MHate<i into a sxsiruialit n.nniuii pto>;ram I he question 
.tUnii t mi elates o! u.u tnnu diet Uuncss was now |>osrd e\|H'iinu ntallv: l)o 
tea<hrts i\lto haw Urn named in s| ice it m tieliasiois produce hi^hri aia- 
<U inn .11 hit \< iih 111 m iht it students- I hr atiswrr, kisttlon the results ot this 
sinilx .tm I now Minhiiurt! in seM ialothei e\|>euilicnlal studies <e.K. Aiulei 
s<>n I vrilstin \ tlm|j|i\. I*»7*t, I \ntvMi. I uuiiri. S.inloul ( Innrntv l*H2; 
I -miiii-i. I \ f 1 1 v >n Vintoitl \ < leiuents. IWJ) ts almost lertainh "wv" I he 
lesulls ap|*ai in I*- «|ntir 14cuc1.1l lo! elrnu iilaix m-Kh s up llnoni;h jumoi 
ln^h m h< m >l 

In llu Miuiv t>\ < and < .tonus 1 I'JT'.M. ^heathers wetc diuded itito 
two ^loups ( >nr ttioup pain* ipatrd hi two C M> inintilr naming sessions 01- 
jLjani/rd .iiniind a l."i -|une tnannal whuh cIcm tiU'd asxMcmatu method lor 
teat lunu tn.it lu math s. ( otiltol teat hris wete 111M1111 ted to toiitinue in then 
nun iiiMiuitmn.tl methods thtony;h thr \h\mk\ ot ihr studx. uhuh Listed 
a!«>ut two and one halt months. In this |kii«k!. .ill teailieis, c\|xliuiental 
.md < out lot, wrir ohsriw >d st\ time's. 

Krv tiisinuthiiullichaMoi\ in the niodrl. a> outlined h\ < Miod and ( .unms 
( |ti7U) sunnnan/rd in (hkk! and Kiophx ( M.Wthair picsrutrd n I ahlr 
I Ihrv krv U*ha\iois i^mdrd ihr a< tixitics ot «hr tr.nhris dtiiiuu tlir du- 
latlou o| (hr piujrt I 




Table 1 

Surnman of Kvy Instructional Behaviors in the Missouri Direct Teach- 
ing Model 

I. REVIEW 

Hi'\ tew m »iu e] >ls .ihm * uted w Hh lb- h< hikam m k 
( < »IU ! and deal wiih homt uoik assignments 
2 lIFYrJ.OPMENT 

l*i mum in • student i ii u In n(.iii« htiL* 

\< ll\e <nlt I. it 1 1« ill 

\>m n\ snideni ( oin|>u hrnsK mi 
i. SKAT WORK 

1*1 1 »\ II Ic Llllllllei I llj Med. MH« esstul j H KllM 

( hei k t he audents wot k 
t. HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENT 

\s\i^n c\ei\ f >euod ev . }M Indass 
\! » Mil I "i nm II lies o| wui k lo Ik 1 dour .It hi »MH 
In* hull ntic cm i\\o ir\ lew |u ohletns 
r i SPECIAL REVIEWS 

\\rekh U'Mt w tni I 'J jh ihkI on Muiui.us 

I'm us <itt skills Ir.uned (h limit the |>it'\!ous wtrk 

\lunihl\ itview (oikIik ted < \< iv ltd Mond.o 

I m tis un i dim c|>|n It -.lined sun e l.isl monthlv ie\iew 

Resiilis t »| i!u \f issf mi i I eat liei I I let live! less Piojet I showed a stionj» 
i < Lit n nishi|M»! 1 1 it - implementation of Inhawois imm the mm lei .Hid at liiew- 
mem. .is me.tstued I a i^aui Moil's mi the m. H hen i, tin s siiho-st ol a staiudiid- 
i/ed at Inew litem tesi Sexeial ot lh<- \ai tables lii.il showed ielaimiishi|>s lo 
siudeni aihievemuit .He shown in I .ihle 2 Mosl it-due cliiotfU. .is cm Ik* 
seen in ft '.Utiles nl the duet I teat luti^ model ( tiiuli tiling ie\ lew, assigning 
h< iiuevttii k •issr^uiiij^ se.it woik. .md ^uitliu^ se.iiwork .ill show |>osifivc inllii 
em es i mi ,u hit \em< nl I i|ii.ills mteicsimu weie data on t otiliol teat bets' list* 
nt ihesi' lei In hi (lies homcwoik was assigned \ei\ inlietjueiilh iWl ). not 
<»ht n < lit ■< ki d i'JO' , i. menial 1 ■ »in|>nlations weie nol often pi.lt tited H»'< ). 
,ti m I seatwotk was n»»i tiheii at lt\el\ dn tiled at (lie U^iimiti^ ( \'Y{). I he 
hij^liei tle^iet ot implementation l»\ lite e\j>ei iinental Kimip teat hets attet 
naming h«»w# \et lesnlted in substantia! < fiances in siudent at hiexetucnt 

i 
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Table 2 

Selected Action* of leather* and Mathematics Achievement of Their 
Students 



( « titdtu \ kr\ u v\ 

I >» s !- < > 'lit rp- 1 >»u iitc K< \ fi \\ 
I Imni'W'H k V^iuniiM-nis 

\\ ; Msl fUi ■ ■ : 5'j ■ in* »n 

\ hM^U S«\il\v« )1 k 
\it|\ei\ Stall Shn! m' SiMlunik 



ii S I. Ml 






lis 1 -; 


"S7 


:*7<; 


IM 


Wl 




2<><> 


is 













"TriM ni ill u\u Im » mim **tuiui ^nui|) | Kit* Mining ilied .him mi 



S( >l K( I Vl.t|»it i( In iiii(.«h«| .Huti.tuu^s. I "lie M KM M II I MalllCllialiis H 
{ ( ( llVCllt-ss ruiJCl I ( 

\s ineiiiKuied |MfNHnisl\. the Icatincs ni 1 1 if MinmhiH direct nailiing 
tUlM |« | n«»\x Urn lonliuned in a iiuinUi ot r\|wTiinmul studies (stv 
kuM iishuu I* *V l M UiiMMini to sax. lumew't. dial .ill a*|xn.s nt the iiuxlel 
an iijuallx imfMMf.mi. ih.il .ill |>aiis ol ihe model innsi Ik.- implemented in 
oidei io.Hlm-\esUMess.iii ih.il the iiickIc-I <ouisall ini|H>H til as|>et*.sol the 
i j.ivsMNitn otgaiit/atioii and managi-menl pimcsv 



Brophy's Research 
On Expectations and Use of Praise 

Bio|>h\ has millmed .i numUi ol tailors thai ihaiaiieii/e el lei five 
km, ln , s r\|K< unions i.J dieinsehes and sindeiits (llropln Jfc Putnam. 
| M7* 0 In m neial. elh -i n\r teat heis ha\e; 

I ke.iliMit e\}Ki unions ol thciiiscl\cs and siudeiilv 

•j | n|« a ftu ni <il students, hut uiihin a na< hei -siiuleiil t elatioiisliip. 

'< < larilx lomeming mles and hchavioi and .ilmiit what will and will 

not U* 1< >lcialed 
\ rositnc. high r\|K ( unions o| a< liie\emeiil, 

» Positive, high excitations of |>io-vicial lielursior, with use ol pre- 
Mii|iti\r utloiinanon laihei (Inn |xisonal uituism as die main 
method ol milium e 

h ( onsisteiK v ol i ule euloiteiiieiil. 

7 Patieme and deli i initiation, in dial a goal, i' determined |oi stu- 
dents, is ni >t aUnidoticd- 
I \|km unions mI Modems, huwevei. dillei iieiiiendotisK among leathers in 
geiieial. Inophx lound. his icumkIi also has shown (hat leather hehavinr 
otlen \ains uidelx dc|jcndiiig on the e\|*i unions (hat die\ hold loi given 
studrnis ke\ tiiu lin^s horn ihis leseauh aie (iieMMited in 1 -title \\. I hi 
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1 I >!!;(•> \ j j . ; \ •, t j -. , f 1 1 . \i | 1 K I lit M.ltill.tt 1 1 " I |f It * t It It'S »>| ItMl llt'I S t«> Sflft I ,U f H M tS j 

• ». im 1 1 « »n ! 1 1* t! f h in I - {Umm tiit j! >i!h\ oj 1 1 icii students I In is, *u in naming j 
I'l'-^MtM llut U'.niM in.iMi!tt/( -{s rllrtls would nrt'ii to take if He 1 attnlim 
Ml; 1 1 iriidi hi ics oil (lie } Ml I o! 1( < Ml I s to 1 1 1 1 It'll Itt'll.lMOl ,»v I f >|<lljil> 

!>► iht )) t \|* < (.III* »Uv OlU'MMillitlt'. loi t A.miplt . IS .« kt\ .Ull\|l\ III (111 <*i I 

t t< h;!>„. fin 1 ti • ib< t \n mi ili.it i( at I in s ,11 r k sm HniiM' in tjurMionmi; with 
!• »w < \ j * » f.tih >n si tit 1< - Mis 1 lit 11 ti , lining would have Ikvii 11 u t Miipletr. Niini- 
!.u i\ . iht !< mini* \ !« * | m .hm ■ t« >w s Irss nlun and h m nli» 1/1 ilictii 1111 m e I hah 
1 wj 1 < s j n • !,!tn >i 1 nii t< U nt> i;m'mIik(iK 1 oiinfn lo odin lint lilies (ri;. , Itm ■ 
;>h\ r«' mj 1 1 1, 1 1 fj.,u shown ih.ii low n| s students (\\\ U in Ik owt-jepic 

•< nit ti 1 1 1 11 n 1 Is »vv 1 S|xtt,iUon stllilriilsl Ik'HcIH lltosl IMMII hl^ll levels ol 
i 1 1 ■■■»' tfn : < in 1 »ui I Ml III bill ,11 r Irss IlkrK In at I lit At' I II U If! 1 1 UK lit It U is III 

-\ \ u\U an .jr. ■ \: i j rj i< h 1 1% 1 ml j 11 1 M 'iil 

TabU !i 

Teat her Fa petitions and Teacher Behavior 
ioward [Atw and High Fxpetfations Students 

lukliiW I \ri < I \llo\ s|| |H\|S,|()\VS), 1 1 \( Ml K.s Will 

ui 1 1 \ 

i Will itsslllllt t < > I I«>Un |(i,iIH\('l ({lU'SlltHls 

< »i\ ( low s ilit .in«.wt 1 * »i 1 ,ill ( mi si m km >i u* rNe 
- I*i « <v h l< in. i) »} »i ' >| a i. if t 1 nnli >t t nnnil 
I i 1 if u i/t I* iw s mi ii r 1 1 1. it ■ 1 1 11; I is 1 1 >i laiiiii < 

• |'| ,||S< l< IW s It NN t I tail lll^llS |o| M|( t t'SS 

U I'. Ill tn i^t\» h ms It l -ell*. 11 k oil (hell puhllt H's|HHISt'N 

InU'iai t with lows less and pa\ less attention i«> 1 1 iff f 1 nvei.ill 

H < ,tll t III i< 'W N It'SS (>l lUl lit t LlNN 

'» \sklt>i Inwrl |k 1 1< m tliaiit t It \els f 1 c it f 1 lows 

In Mm It K ss. h.ivt Itss t\t 1 1 ml. 11 1. ,tit(l havt 1 I run allriilivr |M>stuirs 

|l l\\ 1 1 1 1 l< »w s 

^< H Ui I \<!.t|>u rl tn »in Hit i|>h\ , | ., Keseait h on die m II tnllillin^ |>nt|)!irt \ 
.11 it t l< . it I it 1 < sj H'( lalft Mis ( iMN.i.i). 
\n n n i- tlit I nil! \ , i s si k jaft tl 1 11 it lull's tl t MM the Ml Its t >| slut iirs t Ml lr.it li- 
.ii- lint Imiii m v t 1 ,\\ ' >i 1 tin' rllrt live iisr of j i,.i r in I lit* t LissitNim. \!an\ 
>i < ! "i n intt *it 1 mm tif mat It liitlr 01 no tlisiitu f for aim l \ |k's t>l praise 
tii d uonl<! mi wimio 1 ntii Im rllrttivr. .is lotus i t<l t»n uses til siith 

tui tin uN a« tokni s\sh iiis. m t >n|> 1 1 Miniii>eiti it * , a u! \ri ba! irinft m< eineni as 
mint 1 -x. ills ,ipj tlu abk- m < han^iii^ liehavioi Kiopiiv 1 v . m siunniai i/injL; 
ut »» i 1 1 011 1 >rf vrial si tn |» s t it t lassn «nn iiiierventimvs aiul a« hieveineiil. .ulti|)ls 
1 hint ti« t| tat tnahin al a|>j>t t »at h m srlrt iiuk uh.il aii«i uiiai util ntii t t»iisiiiulr 
eltr* n\( piaiM in 1 1 u* t lassio »ni In odiri utMtls. whaf Kiiuls oi |>i.iLse have 
Urn sin iw n to j mo< lut r in "t| at hirvriiirnt and uh.il uses t »l praise ha\e 
I « < m sh* iu ii tt t In - 1 1 Misisirt iii\ .is*t h lafed with It wwy lev rls < >l at liieveineul? A 
Minimal \ t»l hmplu s Iuh hi ii»s i\ shown in I ,il>lr I. As has Uvii rmphasi/rtl 
111 iht U h.iMoi.il hfriatnit , rlletlive piaise uiusl U* tontm^nit I'raist , in 

• it <lt i it 1 U tllrt nvr, nnisi ft h us on si^ml'it .uit at hunt niriii ant I |ht!oi mailt v 

• tiitl hj\t , 1 laJ; tun Hft/ttoH A majtM new lintliu^ is thai elleilixe piaise *s 

9t) • „ 



X'lilolll |mUn [MUM Mwsl t till lt\< l<»l IIll IfMMII^ .H llUAt'lUtill |s/'M«v//r pr.lLM'< 

i s|* » ulU that gi\ t ! 1 in n ,*» I h i in in. a cd • oiii.it ts 

# 

Table 4 

(.uirieliues tor Effective l.'scs of Praise in the Classroom 

I } H < I IN I PRAISI l\l I I M I IVI I'R AIM 

I i> . 1 >nt ii i^f ni I is i.indoni and unpiedu tahle 

J >j k m ii.inn ,n hi l;i iituiM - i s t it I . delueied h\ fmumla 

i s)m * itie> the .11 4 oiuphshuieui > is i;l' >l>al .Hid unlabeled 

I is ^ui'ii h -i sigmtii ,1111 I is given without icgaid toi cttoit 

at hit w meni • t« m uses .mcutit ui on teat het as 
. |i m iist-s .itn-Mih >n 1 •! aadt ni .inlhoiih liguie 

I m i It »i mant e f h i- .<n exlei ttal ni (filiation 

♦ > h.t* .1 " iihthi.isk < >i i< mi.iim >h ' ls puhlit and t nmpai alive 
pi n i r t i*v jj\ en 

sol Rt I Vd.ipit d limn Itiophv. |, leai hei haise; A r unuioual \nalvsis 

I Ms I , 

Summary of Effective Teaching in a 
Direct Teaching Approach 

I h< inasN i »t 1 1 >i 1 elatit H i.ti studies dial laid I lie gioundwoi k tor .i miu h 
Imu i nude islanding H the (cat 1 ut 1^ vaiiahles thai aitetl student achieve- 
iiitni and 1I14 t \jm 1 u 1 11 nial studios thai haw * on t inned organizational and 
tnteiat tiouai \anahles as u ideal to at hievctnent have added great I \ to 0111 
|n»i< ni],i! alulitv 10 develop el let live teat hers. Although there is much to learn 
alxHii teat 1 11 1 114 u is not unieasonahle to suv that grant snides have Ixcn made 
in the past dec ade 111 nndet standing the ( lasMotitn pro* ess and the relation* 
ship * i| \.n lahles m tint pi 01 ess it > at hicvemenl. 

K< v elements o| iheetlet ti\e teat hci's appro.* h within a direct teaching 
inoilel ale stinimai i/e<l hi I ahle I lies paint a picluic oj a teat het who is 
guided f»v a linn Mew ot what teat lung is and what tine's goals toi leaching 
might I"* I he\ show a teat hei who line lei stands I lis « n her students and who 
[assesses a high level t >! t n gai n/at if Mial skill and sensitiviiv lot lassie nun hap- 
j>euings I he\ mdit ale a teat het whot an selet I at ii\ities toi learning that arc 
at an appmprute It \el toi students (sift pajx t i>v Walter, this volume) and 
who p.ivs attention to gmng students |m >siti\ t- leedliat k on theii accoinplish- 
inenls, not toi ilieit suhiiiissivcncss I hex alsn|>oiuav a teat het who is sen- 
sitive !•> the stn lal sti m tine ol the t lassinom. using praise in a tesjionsiblc. 
pi i\ale, and noudn isi\c wav toent ouragc attention to academic at toinplish- 
mentsantl to lewaid »i ne at , it lei nit .11 Inevemcut 
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Table 5 

Characteristics of Effective Teachers in a 
Direct Teaching Model 

1 I I K I |\ 1 1 1 A< HLKs WILL; 

I H.im- .i si nst" o! |H i S4)na! ic sjxtn>ihilir\ foi ihcil dassiooms 
j I I.im icaliNtii .ittii ihU'n towaid 1 1 li-i! students 

> Rim < hl^NlOollls tll.lt .lit' smooth .11 u 1 .iImiom autoiuaui 

I I |a\e a < pi. ilit \ < ailed "w ill Hiui'ss" 

> Make appniptiatc scatwoik assignments 
ti Make .mil i tin k homcwoi k assignments 

7 ( onuiitiiiK ate i leal \\ < It i m u < I i lassioom ink s 

s I'au then iiiNii tu im »u .molding i«b stiu It-iii baikgiomid and ability 

'» ( »i\c piaise toi students liming teat lu t -imt latc t i loni.uts 

sol R( 1 Vila pied hum kountn. Rosenslune. Cinod and Krophv (M>70- 

pw t». 

I In- r\|H i imcnial studies thai ii.r.*' explored elements of a direct leach- 
ing model should U most uu mil aging to those in teat hci education. Ixxausc 
thcx 1 1< mi K hold tonh ilk- |Mrirniial !oi naming presenile teachers in a set 
ol sk'lK that ha\c Ihcii shown lo relate to sniilents' a<a<!cniit achievement. 
(Sec |M|k»is l>\ I gU'i t and ' \ Ihllups. this \olumc ) Kiev arc soundly haseel 
in tescan h I hese skilK ate not mvsicnous nor are they im|x>ssiblc to leant. 
In tan. tlu \ man h well with common sense ami one (an only wonder at their 
exuaoi dinar, ueglct t in nnuh ol 'teaching at .ill levels; elementary, second- 
an. and |mstsi-i ondai \ At last, hovvevei. we seem to have a well -founded 
KhK oi inhumation at our disjiosal as teachers ol presenile teachers. We 
now not onl\ have the op|>ortunit\ to impart it to our students, hut lo apply 
this knowledge with good elicit in our own teac het -student interactions in 
out own i lassrooms. 
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Time as an 
Element in School Success 



RoIkti L. K^ln it and Marv M. Rluenck-r 

Psw I ioli twists interested in the learning process always have cousid- 
eied tunc, mi number of re|x'titinus. to lx* a |k »i fiuiallv itu|x>nani 
\anahlc m 1 1 if amount of learning thai occurs, hi some studies psv- 
c hologists have made lime (re|xiitious) an inde |x'itcleul variable, while 
in other's thc\ !ia\c com rolled for time or ie|x*titious ( Inn thev have uevi'i 
ignored the issue. (See. lor example. Ihorndike. httl: MrCiecxIt. MM2.) 
hducatioual psvc hologists who have extended lal)oiatory studies of rats, pi- 
geons and |x*ople to (Lissom mi and sc hool research have likewise considered 
time an im|>ortani variable and have either made it an iudejXMident variable. 
01 ha\e mm rolled lor it. (See. lor example. Korlano. KW(>; hand sen. \937). 

I ducational run ic ulnm planners also usually have ap|x»ared to think of 
tune .is an im|>ortaut variable in learning, as when they have assigned more 
elcuientun sc Ikx>I time to tool subjects, e.g.. reading and arithmetic, titan 
thev have to stu b subject** as musk and physical education, without regard 
lor the time required to acquire i nasi en. That is. by assigning relatively more 
time to reading and arithmetic than to music and physic al education, curric - 
ulum planne rs have demonstrated that thev value elementary schoolchildren 
achieving masten of reading and arithmetic more than thev do similar mas- 
tery of "music and physic al education. However, curriculum planners at other 
times have apjxared unaware of the iiu|>oiiauce of time in the learning 
process mid ot die research evidence demons! rating that tiny is an ini|x>rtaut 
variable in learning. An example is when thev have subtracted from the 
elementary s< hool time devoted to too! subjec ts, rather thaujeiigdieuiug the 
school clay, in order to provide a broadened curriculum. 

Within the last lew years, almost unrelated events and concerns have 
taken place in educational researc h and in educational planning that have 
caused sc hool time to Ixronie a high priority issue. In educational research, 
three im|x>rtant clcx umctit.s were published; (l) John Carroll's theoretical 
-|xi|xt ( \ l M\[\) stating that the degree of learning that occurs is a function of 
the amount of time sjxiit learning divided by the amount of lime required 
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tni |e. i i;. f I'd man's suggestion i I'Hib) lli.tl the li.ltuif of sx lltxiling 

(Un nut make .u hi It - tt I* «• »n edut ,11 it m.it outcomes, .ti m I i'M Wilc\ am! I Ini - 
ms* htcgn > ,uui!\m> : P»7 I) ol a sixth-gi ade sample ot ( ioleman \ i htioit Mel- 
tnju.hi.m \i i\i iI.im in wIik h tliex (mind that amount ot m hex ding (attendance 
\ length < »l ^ h. * 1 da\ \ da*, s in st hool ) Im>km substantial relationship 
hi m hi h p| ,u huviiut lit. I lie \\itt\ .ind I lat nisi hlcgct anahsis and model, 
u}m» h at least paitulh icfuied ( .oU-uiau's coikIumoiis. Ugan a revolution in 
lite v\.t\ educational um'.ih im s thought almut l he liisirut lioiutl pitKcss. Moiv 
lentil u-m.imIi ha- established tiuthei siippoit toi ihelaiToll and WileV 
I I.mium htc m i models, c g . kaiwcit and Slawn i I'.Ml ), Daniels and I latter 

In ednt annual planning time was not an easiU identified set oi puhli- 
tadons m c\;'iih ihai ixgau the Mend o| < oiucin alxuil how st hool Line is 
sprue instead, r h» 1 1- d'\ eloped a giadualh spreading nmirin dial one tea- 
sun lot lovwird at hic\enient stores was a ditliision ol the turriculuin in 
v, hi. h less runt' was s|K*ni on stu h i-sst ntKil subjects as Knglish, mathematics 
.ii it j m ic i m < in i m In \o allow time- toi elct ti\c subjects tllaruisc htcget, I'.JKO; 
\ ,/ /fo/.\ WiK\). 

\ I it- Mi>i.'Jr most ]iii|M>itant uscait h bast* for the picsent interest in the 
assii»min im and use oi st h< h d hint' is die ( .aliloinia Beginning I eacher Kval- 
nation Mud\ \\\ I I' Si liiiiinml m I c .i7n to u Inn if \ gcuerit teat hei toni|>eten- 
t h s and maluatc it mi lo t education piogiams through follow-up ot their 
gi.iduates. tins jHMjt'ti continued toi almost ten \cars and tonttitt ted broad 
tanging vesratcli toutciiimg leathci and student khawors and student 
achievement. largHx in die t lassiooms ot ex|>nieii( cd teachers. Academic 
I (Minium t line I lit' amount oi time the student s|x'iid. in an academic task 
ihat \ lie- can jm-i Ii h hi with high success. Ucatne a tcntral concept in the 
leseaich.d'ov.ell. I'WH: lishei rial., I<>KU}. 



The l ime to Learn Concept 

Ovu die pasi ten \e.ns. se\eial measures ot st hool time ha\e Ixrn 
designed. Lai It one ts iiu|NMtant lor diffeieui dimensions ol research 
and prat.'iic e. hul not all of those that are im; Mu tant lor research tu tor school 
thsii it! management ate t i itical lot uudei standing what t.ikes plate in a s|x*- 
titic t l.^sitMHii. I hus, information pre* lured in the Wiley-Hai nisc hfeger 
model nieiiiioiied earli—. whic hieleis tixjuautih of time availahle tor 

the teat hn. is uselul lo icseart heis si aching the iithievetnent value added !>v 
teasing the (juauutx of tune availahle for learning and to school hi Km Is 
and ^t hool administratis who are interested in raising ac hievement levels in 
then s<ht>ok lint it lac ks die detail net essoin tor either building ^oi classroom 
an.iKsis. ||owe\ei, several other studies have used definitions useful at the 
t lassroom level. 

The H I I S is an example of a sliidv using lime definitions useful in 
tlassnH>ms I he IV I KS used three measures ot tinu*— alienated time (the 
am* unit ol lime allotted to the teaching ot a given subjec t), engaged time (the 
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j amount of itmr that a < htld student is on task), and .u.wlt nin teaming unit* 

; tKoM'll*lltlle. PJ.HIM laih of tfiese Ilteasutes d«**lil>es tittle at .1 IIMMV te- 

1 Minted k*\el ot m ttetaliu than tin* tluee< ointments of tlie \Vik'\*Haniisih- 
fegei mockl A < tMiipiehetisne model that tin huhs elements trottiUtfii k vek 
of generalm might tiawat k\i*t li\e components, 

1 Uwc»/*>/ Wwr -tlie aniomtl i»l tiiiH' that the si hoof distiiti (IricniiHt^ 
^availaMe foi thi* m Ii«m>I. *Iehgdiof stltooldax \ da\ s in <* hoof \ear.j 

2 .\iV9U£9> ti*tti\ iltttfitiflHu- ASA |Hi<eltlof I he |N Hctlttal. 

:t AlltHHtni ttttit the amount ol time that tlie teathet 01 the sthool 
allot* to a giwiiomient area I his might I** a \ eat -kmg alb* allot t iot 
a submit area 01 tt lould lie the amount available lot a unit or topu 
within the sufijei t atea. 

I t-Hjpi&'it tlrfh 

a Attuirwu InmmVf* timr 

Lwh ol these measures ot components \a\ws acims distent*, vhools 
ami t lasses In hut. one ol the more iiiunetliatelv usable lesults from tin' 
tiiiM -to Vain t ese.it < ii is knowkulge ol tin* wkle vaiittkni fnKtt sthon! to school 
and tlavs to* las* on tiie diifetent measures of tune. I hi* lias |>ei nutted re* 
sean heis ,tnd put lit mm lets to \h w < Livstoonis in the context ot both average 
tune and t •litres < >t tune 

Dimensions ot 1 1 ic time variation haw lieen de* tilled In a nutulier of 
authors twain | lie* ate: 

1 As lepniied bv I laniisehicgei and Wilev ( VJ7i\l Mann { IVOH) Mint- 
iiiari/ed datl\ mean subject atea turn* ;i!kxatioii* in minute*, hit tlie 
thiid grade, these were: leading — 70.1; language— tY2 H\ sodal stud* 
les and siienie :>M; arithitieiM — MVI; arts — M l; plnskal edtua- 
tioit and ietess«:tM.O: ^eneial— 7 1: and noii.ic adernk — *H.1. 

2 VVile\ and I la ntst hfeger i 1:17 1 .(Kitted a range m die amount of 
Unir mailable foi axth giade < lassiooai teat hern ;t* tat igiiig Itotn " 10 
to 1 1. 50 hours 

3 Rosenshtne i WHO) summarized H I ttulata i I able I. Ufow) &s*how- 
tn s that, at the second grade level, the allocated, iiHlavt time Has 
divided into (a) two hours and liheeu ui'iiutes (filtv-*crvc-u | km tent) 
foi aiademk «u tiviiit-s. (b) hhv-five minutes (twentv-foui |>etrent) for 
n* .i< adeea< iiistmetioual aettvit ev and U ) iorndout tnauitesOiiue- 
utii |M a ii t a nu h» iMMiiiistrutttona 1 .utivities. At die fihh-grade le\el. 
iheM 1 nines were two hours and Jilt\ tniMUtes (sixty iHTienO.ota'lvMtr 
a\h\ iiv t ' minuti** (twetitvahiee | km tent) and fortvdive minute (h-v- 
enleen (H ituH) tesjiet ti\el\. 
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Tablet 



Average Allocated Time per Day in Different Activities 




Wdjpied tiiHii Kmcnshmt' { I 1 . WO) 

In addition to the in-class time. Knsenshine also reported apjnoxi- 
match one-and-a-quailer hours for lunch and breaks bringing the 
av< $ age mx owl-grade day to just over live hour* in length; the sixth- 
grade ila\ to approximately six hour*. 
I Within the overall allocated time in tin 1 B I Ks there w as considerable 
vaiuitMMi among teachers. This is slumn in Table 2 (Table 5,3 in 
Ktismshhie, I MHO), Not only was tin- allocated time siilwtantiaih higher 
lot the three high teacher* tlutn it was for the three low leathers, the 
engaged rate was highet for those teachers who alk rated the greatest 
amount of time to academic instruction. Furthermore, the pattern 
was c onsistent tor both reading awUuatheinatks. 




V k, n writ .11 ui SL#\ mi ( 1981) lound a range o| scheduled time in math- 
rmath n in Is six oiid in tilth -grade 1 lasses in the same district of Iron i 
J |0 i<> 300 minutes with a mean of 2b9 minutes. Of tlu* sclteduled 
nine. I Tti to :*0H minutes (a iik.mii of 239 minutes) were actually ,ilIo- 
< aied lo leading. < >i that time, 142 to 2W (a mean of 217) minutes 
weir used in mathematics i list nut ion. 1 1 able 3) 

I he engaged lime tanged tmiii 134 to 241 minutes with a mean of 183. 
Thus, the lime lost e.u h week I km ween allocated and engaged time was a 
mean of Ho minutes, with a range of from f>f> to 1 41? minutes. 

Tabic 3* 

Scheduled, Actual, and Instructional Time for Elementary School 

Mathematics 

Intense- 

Scheduler* Actual tiunal Engaged IaM 

Minutri Miitutrs Minute* Minute* Minute* 

Mean 2tMI 239 217 18)4 Ht> 

Range 24O-300 I7fi-3(M I 12 290 1:44 244 r ><M40 

♦Adajm-d Itom Karweii and Slavjn (I'JSI). 

Several authors have reported classroom time hy process categories. At 
|ierh.ips the simplest level, Kosenshine (1 980) Jivkltxi time into teacher-led 
and sear work categories. Within these two categories, Rasenshine noted that 
engaged |K*rceutage rate was higher for teac her-led portions of the program 
One kiw eighties) dun lor seatwork (approximately 70 |*?ivent). DeVault ( I977) 
analyzed classroom time in three subject areas: (I) language. (2) am, and (3) 
mathematics and in four categories ( I ) supervised whole class, (2) supervised 
sul>grnup. (3) su|)ervised individual, and (4) unsupervised individual. Siall- 
ings ( 1 980) tisc^l an even more complex set of process categories with which 
to analyze reading instruction. 

One of the more important concepts within the lime-io-leani structure 
is the* way in which time gets sulHracted from the maximum time available 
by the various actors — administrators, teachers, and pupils (students). Al- 
though relatively less researc h effort has been devoted to studying thin di- 
mension. there air some usef ul studies. Again, at the sini|>H*t level. Rosenshine 
(HMO), rejioning data from the B'I'KS, gave two different Mills of nonen- 
gaged time: (I) interim and wait, and (2) off-task. From the BTKS data, 
Rosenshine conc luded that a certain amount of "interim and wait" time is a 
fact of life in all ciassr<*>ms, even the most efficient. This conclusion was based 
on the < >l)serv ation that time lost for this reason was very similar across "high, 
average" and "low" classrooms. On the other hand, Rosenshine noted that 
the amount of of f-task time varies considerably f rom one classroom to an- 
other Thus, it would .*"ar that changing the instruction and management 
processes may result in tnoie engaged time, not necessarily through reduc- 
tion of interim and watt time, but through reduction of off-task time. 

Karweii and Slavin (1981) separated the time lost into that which is lost 
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b\ (I j intnistou. ptoieduie, and \:\) inattention. Inn iimoii" is imu* lost to 
external tones, lot example. Hi cm if s< hcxil, math instruction cxcurred just 
Ir-Ich-c Iiiiu li. ami several minutes ww lost horn mathematics institution 
cadi da\ to |K*i inii the c hildren to he lint el up lot luiuh. "hiHediitc" is time 
lost U such : LissKMMti picxedures as handing in assignments, nuking up 
luniks, ami taking mil. '•Inattention." oi c oin<*\ is the pupil lex using on soine- 
:luug other than llu' lesson. Karweit and Skivin reined an average ol W.fi 
minutes lost \n \ week dm- to intrusion. 2H.fi due to picKfdure. and S t.Oduc 
to inaUetiUon lot a total average loss ol 8f> minutes I mm the 2IW minutes 
a\ailah!e lor instruction. Ol course, as mentioned aliove. the range ol time 
lost \arietl substantial^ Iicmii one classroom to another Funhet mote, the 
nine Iom tor each ol the three causes also varied coivstclerahl) — from zero to 
sixtv-lom minutes |*-r week leu intrusion, from lout to thirty- two minutes 
for procedures, and Iicmii eighteen to fifty-seven minutes lot inattention. It 
is ol at k\ist [Kissing interest to note that the c Ussrcxnn that had the highest 
loss Iicmii intrusion also had the highest loss from prcxedures and the third 
(o| twelw) highest loss from inattention. 

The MickcMitinent Regional Mutational l«itxM*atnry (McRKD (IWK*) 
hasde\elo|*d a c uiupiehensive sc heme for representing the total lime avail- 
able lot the sthcxrf and then subtracting the amounts of time thai disap|*ar. 
leaving as a remainder the time available for student learning. Table 4 con- 
tains a compilative summary of the concepts involved in die Rosemhiue, 
Karweit and Slaviti, and McRfl. rejxirts. 



Ko.*etishinc a 

Katwcif 
& Slavui 
Mc MX 



TabU 4 

Summary of Concepts on How Time is !<ost 
Terms Used in Different Sources 



Administrator 
Sue action 



Intrusion 

Non-Ac aclemic 

Builcliug 

Activities 



Concept 

Teacher 
Subtraction 

Inierun 
Wail 
Prefecture 

Non-Academic 

Class 

Activities 



Student 
Subtraction 

OH-ia k 

Inattention 

Smcletit 
laltentiveness 
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Uses of the Time to Learn Concept 



Time to Learn and Achievement 

One of ilir ke\ questions that ivmvw heis have asked about time is, 
"Wh.ii is the iclationship Utween how c lav. titiu- is sjxnt .11 k I student achieve- 
ment gainsr" I Ins binid c{iiestion has at least two miImssucs. The Ins 1 issue 
is the lelaiioitship lieiween the allocation of time and student achievement; 
the second issue is ihe lelauonship IxMvwen sjx'c ilic ( hemes that teac hei> 
make about the use of allocated time and stucleni ac hievenieiit. 

As previotish noted, the mos' inlluential and width cited study about 
the iclationship of ac hieveineni to (he allocation and use ol time is the Begin- 
ning feather E valuation Smd\ (IV I T.S). As a pan of thai siuclv. a sample oi 
students in the second gradeand the tit 1 i 1 grade wtc ad ui mistered a battery 
of ac hiexemeni tests; the\ w ere observed one tul' .av |X't week lot 20 weeks 
h\ 11 ained observers and their teac hers kept a log ol alienated time, jx'rcon- 
lent c ategorv, lor .ill s* I100I days Ix't ween (VtoIxT and Mav. I he project stall 
alv> i^atht led data 011 suc h activities as teac her planning functions and an 
assessment of general characteristics ol the elassrcxmi anil instructional pro 
giam. Based on an analysis of the data, the IV IKS jnojecl researchers re- 
|K>ited fourteen findings: live oi those findings address the issue ol the 
relationship ol academic learning time and at hievenieiit. lliey are: 

1. I he amount of time that teacher*- allcxate lo instruction in a partic- 
ular 1111 ric uluiu content area is |x>sitively associated with student 
learning in that content area. 

2. I he pro|X)iiioti oi allcxated time that students are engaged is posi- 
n\ eh associated with learning. 

IV I he pro|X)!iion ol time that reading or mathematics tasks are per- 
formed with high success (Academic learning lime) is |xr.itively 
assoc iated with student learning. 

I, 1 he pro|x>i tion of time that reading or mathematics tasks are |xt- 
lonned with low success Ls negatively associated with student learning. 

3. Increases in Academic: learning Time are not associated with more 
negative attitudes toward mathematics, reading, or schcx>L 

IVIKS researchers concluded that Academic I /Mining lime is an inir 
|x>i taut predic tor ol student ac hievement, and that Ac ademic learning Time 
c an lx* interpreted as an immediate, ongoing measure of student learning" 
(Fisher el al.. IHKO: Martiave, l ( .>78). 

Other researc hers have also studied the way time is used in classrooms. 
At the elementary level, Corubleth and Korth ( I07 1 !) examined the relation- 
ship Ixiween subject area, day ol the week, activity format, and previous 
st .idem ac hievement growth in fourth-grade classrooms across lour subject 
a eas. They lound differences in involved time for subjec t area, day of the 
week, and achievement growth, (iettinger and White ( 1 1179) also found a 
strong correlation between time to learn and achievement v\ ^veral subject 



areas. At ilit* secoud.ux le\el. teseau heis have examined how time. is used 
and the ctleus ol such list at sewial grade lewis and in multiple subject 
aieas. Ualas/ and Beliiu (1983) assessed liow time was used in three una- 
tion.il education areas, providing baseline lor further leseanli in that field. 
Oiheis ha\e examined lime on task in junior high and high school level 
mathematics (Seilert & Berk. 1983; Sanford & Fvertsou. 11182; Fit/gibliou & 
Clark. 1982; IVohst, 1980); science (l)ead\. 1970; Biukmau et al, 1981: Be'as- 
le\. 1982: |)ille«ha\v & Oke\. 198;*); and physical education ((hkIImhiI et at, 

In general, studies sup|x>rt a correlation Ix'tween time on task at id stu- 
dent achievement, although there ap|x*ars to Ik 4 variation by subject matter. 
For example, Sanlord and Kvertsou ( 1982) found a significant relationship 
Ix'tweeu time use and class ailii'vemeni and attitude in junior high school 
mathematics classes, hut not in I nglish classes. I hey livpothesi/ed that the 
reason loi such a cUm repauct is that there is more agprment and consistency 
aU>ui the content taught and appropriate instructional techniques in niath- 
ematiis than in English, and that it is therefore |x>ssible to identifv classrcx>m- 
attivin vaiialiles that loutribute to mathematics learning, fu the Kuglish classes 
that ihev studied, there was sue h a wide variation in goals and ac tivities th.it 
the activin categories used in the study tailed to descrilx 1 some ol the salient 
dimensions. 

On the othei hand, studies oilier than BTKS whic h locus U|x>n allotted 
time rather ihan engaged time show mixed lesults or no correlation with 
achievement. For example. Heady ( 1 970) examined the effects ol increased 
lime allotuieuts in science lor fourth-grade students from 20 iiiiuutes/day to 
$5 miiiutes/dav. and found no signific ant differences in achievement or atti- 
tude toward science th.it could l>e attributed either to time ;iiloUiieiU or teacher 
preference lor time allotment. Smith (I979) lound that time alienated lor 
social studies showed a very *^ght correlation with fifth graders' ac hievemeiit. 
and suggested that allotted time shonlci be carefully qualified when used as a 
variable in assessing instruction. 

Several studies have c onsidered the relationship of time on task to ability- 
levels of students, holwt (1 980) investigated differences occurring in time 
utilization by students of varying achievement levels in three mathematics 
teachers' classes, each of which varied in instructional mode, and found that 
high and middle ac hievers sjxMit significantly more time on task than low 
achievers, and that in some cases there were significant differences in the 
level of time on task of students of similar ability levels in different classes. In 
an earlier study of time allotments by subjects in intermediate elementary 
grades, it was found that maximum |xtick1 lengths resulted in greater 
ac hievement in even area tested lor those with IQs of 1 15 or more; lor those 
with lower IQ stores, longer ix'riods resulted iti significantly higher achieve- 
ment only in the areas of mat naticsand language (|arvis. 1962), Uxxl and 
Beckermau (1978) investigated whether pupil involvement in tasks was dif- 
ferent lor high, middle, and low achievers, and found that high achievers 
I were more involved than low achievers; that there were different patterns of 
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pupil imobcmcut in 1I1IU1 cm teac I kin < lassrooius, and that the- .ic hievement 
gap Uiame guvtei Ixiwccn high a< hit*\ its .tint low ,i< hievers in the tradi- 
tioualb emphasize d subjet !s. 

Olhci studies have focused inure sjxi it ic all\ on tlit* nisinuticni.il tech- 
niijucs used in die < lasstooni. Seitcil and Bee k ( 1983) found a |x>silivc ror- 
i elation ot I m >i 1 1 .i( hicumcnt gains and tunc on t.tsk with ihc lectuie/ discussion 
sii,ii(^\ m algchia Koadiaugka & Ycan\ i 1 982) oIntvciI five student tear It- 
ci v lating tlu in ac c < »tding to i nst i in fi< mal si vie (direct to indirect ). quality ot 
teaihiug sti atcgics. developmental !e\el. and lime on task lltcv concluded 
that the t\|w i of strait -g\ and the (|uaiitv ot the strategy have iin influence on 
student tune on task, and thai then* is a relationship Ixiween lorn till reason- 
ing ahilits and tune on ».i*k. Beaslc\ ( IW2) observed J I science teachers and 

< atcgori/cd tlu ii institutional stratcgx into three tv|*\s ot instruction (expin 
sition. exposition plus props, and demonstration); demonstration was used 
less hc(|ucml\, hut task imolvement increased in the demonstration lesson 
segments 

I he wide range ot lesults of the studies cited above and others which 
examine tat lots related to :imc on task and achievement illustrate the <titli* 

< tilt\ ot examining single or limited numlxTs of variables. A tew studies, like 
B I I S, have examined multiple variables. For example. Wilson et al. (1983) 
examined the ettccts ot task arrangements and mutrigemeut systems on stu- 
dent engagement rates. Thev argue that the complexity of classroom ar- 
rangements influences the form and content ot management svstems, and 
that matiagemeiit decisions impact levels of student engagement. Such a jxv 
sition is congruent with Berliner's (1982) conception of the executive func- 
tions ot teac hing; like business exhumes, teachers must manage many 
complex tasks in a work setting in order to achieve the desired outcomes. 

Time as a Mechanism for St*" lying other Topics 

Time tor learning is an important concept in itself , hut it also has Ixxome 
a mechanism tor studying other dimensions of the educational experience. 

1 , ( iollec live Bargaining — KlxTts and Pierce ( 1982) studied the possihle 
effect of collec tive bargaining on time use. Based on a national survey 
ot mere than 3.000 elementary sclicx)! teachers, they found that 
teac hers covered by collective bargaining spent approximately three 
|XTcent less time in instruction |*t day, or more than five days less 
in an 180 day schcxri year When related liack to the Wiley-Harnisch- 
ieger model, this has |x>tetttially important achievement implications. 

2. Bilingual Keltic atiott — Ortiz ( 1980) studied a number of bilingual ed- 
ucation projects, examining the proposals as well its observing in some 
prom ts, The projx>s;tls reflected relatively greater concert with staff- 
ing. materials and teaching strategies and less with classroom man- 
agement, teacher exci tations and academic learning time, iti al least 
one projec t, teac her-pupil interaction with bilingual students was re- 
duced when bilingual aides were in the classroom. Teachers tended 
to initiate interaction with non-bilingual students; aides, with bilingual 
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Minimi*. I his. and other ptaclkes, resu'ied isi lower academic learn- 
ing nine lt>i tin- bilingual Minimis and seemed to lead to some class- 
room management problems. 
X Majnsii earned ( lliiklreii — Knowles ( 11)82) c oudticied research on the 
academic learning lime of liandicap|*-d and lumhandkapped stu- 
dents in mainsti earned elementary physical education classes. She 
tmmd that ImhIi hanclicap|xd and mniliainlirappetl children had a 
sigmiitanih greatei amount of academic learning »■ mdivklual- 
i/ed learning settings. 

I -High and Low AchievmgQiilchcu-- Derevensky et af (1981) found 
that high achieving in-.-r city children s|xmii significantly more time 
lU \ task than did low achieving children: the time spent on learning 
was relative!\ high lot lx>th groups. 

r>. Minoiitv.and Disadvantaged Children—!!! a stud\ of the opportu- 
nitv given low income tuittoriiv students to res|x>nd, Sumley and. 
(iieenwiHKl ( learned that academic responding time was sig- 
niticauth lower among minority students in Title 1 schools, (iross 
( IliHA) re|M)ited lour schools that were committed to raising achieve- 
nw M t stores lor disadvantaged students by increasing academic learn- 
me. 

(i. W ^traditional Settings— Based upon data collected from oliservmg 
twelve and thirteen vear olds in a participatory museum exhibit, Falk 
( \<M\) concluded that time on task behavior provides a feasible basis 
tor predic ting learning. 

7. Ux> and Poor Readers— Allington (1982) analyzed teacher logs lor 
lUH) elementary reading group sessions, and found that although 
teachers allocate the same amount oi time lor reading instruction for 
gcxxl and jxx>r rc. Vrs, the gcxxl eaders are allowed to cover much 
moiv material in the same amount of time. Allotted time, while an 
appropriate initial measure oi how time is distributed in the instruc- 
tional program, cttxvs not indicate whether alicx:ated time is actually 
used lor its allocated purjx>se, or if it is, if it is used differentially 
among students. 

Methodology and Criticism 

Among the more |*rplexing aspects of researc h on academic learning 
time are those associated with observation niethcxlology. Questions 
arise regarding how to decide whether a student is on or off task, which 
students should lx> sampled w hen observations are ix-ing made, how many 
students she ukl be sampled, when ol>servaUoiis should I* made, and how 
long the ol>servations should Ixr. Although such questions have not been 
answered definitively, there are some useful preliminary results, t he most 
systematic niethtxiologic al study appears to have Ixren one conducted by Kar- 
weit and Slavitt ( 198 1,1 982), in which they observed 1 8 second- to fifth-grade 
classr<x>ms in it rural Maryland district. They considered the timing of obser- 



I \,»UoiiN, s.tin|tttiiL> of suhU nts .ukI segments of in true lion, and definitions of 
I mi-task Uh.i\jois In tins stutb, karweii and Slawn found thai altering I lie 
I definition of timc-on-task u > < lavsif \ momeiitan (less than one minute) off- 
i task U haxioiN as fning on-task, it Milled Ik >ih in classifying more behavior is 
i U'liig 01 i-ia.sk and in slighih U'ttenng die abihn of oiMask Ix-havior to ac- 
; count to? Nana! ion i;i |X'Mlcsi a< hie\ rincni km morn; !io\vever, ihe |>oiiii 
j if m thc\ nuke is not thai there is hh leased ahilit\ o» pietlkl but dial, Utilise 

am ineihi>dologiial change could alien outcomes, all methodological deci- 
! sions should *>e made on a tutional rather dian an arbitrary \us\s. 
| karweii and Sla\in also found that there is variation, bv leat her, in die 

engagement tale tor different icn-iniiiute segments of a filty-iniuutc fx'ricxl. 

I hat is, when- one leac her s engaged rate may l>e highest at die beginning 
j of a il.tss |hmkkI. another out' niav |x*ak during the third segment, and a 
! i bird one. during the final segment, Furthermore, the higher die percent of 
| the class |km i< wt observed, ;be Ixtter was the prediction ol achie\ viueut lest 

j stoics. 

hmhei anahses <»f their data by Karweii and Sfavin revealed (hat botli 
! iiu leased obsenaiion reliabilit\ and Ixater predict ion from the observations 
j resulted as tin numlxT ol tiliv-niinute observation |xricxls \v;ts increased 
Ironi live to nine to eighteen. On the other hand, there were on ly minor, 
nonsignificant differences Ixiwecn February (semester beginning) and May 
(semester ending) observations. Noi did reduc ing die number of students 
monitored from V2 to b make unit h difference. An even further reduction 
io three in number ol students observed appeared to Ix.* tolerable if there 
were ai least eight to ten observation periods. I bis study provides strong 
evidence ol the c are (hat must lx* taken in planning and condiu ting time-on- 
task obsenations for Ixuli t lassrooin planning and research purposes. 

Despite the generally positive resjx>nse to the time lor learning concept 
and it.s underlying research base, this relatively new field is not without its 
critics. Ihe kinds ol' criticism have been made: (I) the research methixiology 
is inadequate (McNamara, 1981), (2) the relationships between tirne-on-task 
and acbiewment are too weak to justify mcxlitVing programs in an attempt 
to inc rease time-on-iask (McNamara, 1981), (3) use of achievement tests as 
the primal \ outcome measure lor education will bring an unfortunate nar- 
rowing ol the c urric ulum (McNamara, 1981), (4) traditional niethcxls texts 
and courses give a more sensitive and comprehensive treatment to issues 
related io at lent ion (lime-on-iask) (MtNatnara, 1981 ; Con! rev, 1982), and (5) 
j there are problems in estimating time-on-task that are difficult to solve (Kar- 
weii & Slavin. 19X2). Mc Namara (1981) is especially harsh in his analysis of 
the B U S methodology and what he considers inappropriately prescriptive 
procedures that various authors have projected from the data. 

Implications for Practice 

Despite the critic s, there has been a considerable amount of interest in 
discovering ways in which the time on task concepts can I* used for 
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tlu» improvement of education. I lit* recommendation! tall into three 
categories: 

1 . School policies* leadership for effective use of time. One of the consistent 
findings in studies of time utilization is that there is wide variation in 
the amount of the school day devoted to instruction, the amount of 
instructional time that is actually engaged time, and the amount of 
engaged time which is academic learning time. Many of the recom- 
mendations have therefore* focused on increasing awareness of how 
time is used and planning for its more ef fective use. In the area of 
non-instructional lime, sclux>ls have been encouraged to gather data 
and examine their policies on such time-related factors as length of 
the school \ear and scrux>l day: how time is scheduled within the 
school day; breaks, announcements, special events, and other poten- 
tially .xhedule-disi tipuiig events; and program decisions such as the 
use of "pull-out'' programs ot special instructional programs for some 
children. The intent of such ;inalyses should l)e to increase the amount 
of time which Ixrcomes available at the classnxMii lew! for instruc- 
tional 1 use (A AS A, I98'. v McREL, 1983). Stalling* and Mohhnan 
i 1981), in a study of the inmact of school policy on effective utilization 
of time, found that the role of the principal was critical; titne-oiMask 
improved and attitudes were more positive in srruxils where policies 
and rules were dear and consistent, where there was administrative 
sup|x>rt and fewer burdensome duties, and where the principal w;is 
collalxM ative, i esp?cifuf and supportive. Harntschfeger ( 1980), while 
supporting the position that research on issues such as time on task 
can make major contributions to policy development for sch(X>l im- 
provement, also expressed concern that jx>licy issues typically enter 
the t hinking of a*searchf rs only after the completion of a study rather 
than when the research problem and the design ate being formu- 
lated. She recommends that policy issues ix? considered airly in the 
definition of a research or development effort. 

2. Analysis of time on task in the classroom. A second category of recom- 
mendations in the time on task literature focuses on how effectively 
that time is used. YV»ien academic learning time is considered, rec- 
ommendations .shift from the time on task research to a broader 
researc h base which includes alternative models of learning, assump- 
tions alxmt auricular and instructional goals and values, and re- 
search on classn)oni management. (See papers by Stallings and 
Briining, this volume.) 

DISCUSSION ~ 

The Beginning Teacher revaluation study and the related research by 
Carroll, Harnischfeger and Wiley, Evertson and Stanford and others 
have generated a high level of interest in the issue of time utilization apd how 
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m?< h utilization aih< is student a< hievement, iVrliaps tlie most important ioii- 
trihutioti that su<h it'scnth luis inactt- is that it has i .msei I educators to think 
alxuit what hapjxns in schools in «» new wa\; time is now seen as a variable 
whii li ( an I*' manipulated rather than as a 'given/' |>ail ot the genera! con- 
text in \\ Ilk li si hools ujxTate. 

At the same linn*, there is some * one cm thai die Undines of IVI ES and 
the leiated studic*. will 1*' treated as prest riptious rather than as a Imwcl 
dev ripme kw ih.it cdncaii rs ia:i use 10 analv/e their own i lassrooms and 
sc hools and make decisions jlxMil iiiiiiculum and instruction. Several re- 
scan 1 is Ki\e ottered cautious about the data Uise. the assumptions, and 
the gencrali/ahilitv of the data produced thus far. and express the tear that 
tune on i.^k max !*• tic.neri as \ simplistic notion, rather than as a complex 
phenomenon whii h warrants leful interpi elation before application 

I tow might die reseat h on time on task Ixr useful to the individual 
classroom teai lu r or to a school? For the teacher, the research provides both 
.» methodologv .mil a construct lor understanding what is taking place in his 
or hi t < Lissroom. The data generated by keeping logs ot time allocation and 
coiithtcti'.g time on task 'TiudtnT^ot individual students in different subject 
an as and instructional activities can serve .is one too! to assist teachers in 
understanding the consequences of current practice and to adapt their in- 
s:nu lion, if desired. For school building staffs or for si hool districts, the time 
on task concept and instruments can 1 c a mear. of generating data foi policy 
tormulation and guidelines alx>ui how time is all-xated, and what kinds of 
activities mav cut into the time allocated for instruction. j j 
It may Ik- important, however, to be aw ire of die ways in which the time j 
on task concepts and data gathering techniques should not he used, l ime on 
task is net a prescriptive device and there is no simple "right" level of allo- 
cated learning time that should l>e present in every classriK)in. It .night bey 
verv tempting lor teacher or administrators to assume that more is always* 
tetter, and to focus on counting time on task rates rather/than the interiHa- 
tiouship Ix'tween time utilization and instructional goals and alternative strat- 
| egies. Tinu-on-Ut.sk Ls also not an evaluation tool, and should not Ix* used as 
a means of rating teachers. / 

How might the time on task research be usef ul vj> teacher educators as 
they prepare teachers? There are several concepts i*)fh explicit and implicit 
within that Ixxlv of research which preservice teachers need to understand. 
First, a teacher has only a finite block of time within Which to teach. Prospec- 
tive teachers need to understand how time gets subtracted from thai initial 
blix k of time, through such factors as absences, ' ijjnow days," interruptions 
from announcements and loudsjx-akers, the need for discipline, and other 
intrusions. They also need to realize how time berynies lost within the instruc- 
tional pnxess. to understand ways in which tinifc is usfcd profitably, and to 
know how they can make decisions which will increase the amount of learning 
time in their classrooms. / 

There needs to lx» explicitness in presenting these concepts to preservice 
teachers; they need concrete descriptioi s, as/ much derail as possible, and 
- w / ■ 
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< f tf Ml unit ft-* ti* u* \\tt vjrfs in (Hetnn-il settings \l tlte same nine, lew lief 
edittatois. hke die v f**4 f tt iMHitML'i. need Mi I*' careful dial die time on task 
lese.iub does not get used ptesm|iUseK hv |ftesn\*e tew Iris llietetsa 
great U*fU|H.tlH*M Ut \ (Htm minutes" and et|ttate <Hl-ta.sk a* gntid and of I -task 
.is I wi«t As several ot iIh- sftKlie*<tted have stomn, s*mtc off-task titite i* Iftitli 
net hMH .lint UK \iu!>k* 

I itne on usk icM-an h must tie integiated mill othei tonus 01 i* eaich 
in teatltei ediuantm fHugiam* In this (Intuiueut iIk-i r are su iMjrn oil 
s|iett!W hnmhIi in|mvo| ufmh this )M|>et i\nut\ KhIioI lite otnet topic* 
1ms ,i rt LiiftHivhip in nine on u*k I he htetatttr v on iltssruotn management, 
example. muM he lonMdeied h hen one is making dn tsmtts ai*>ut the use 
of tune (Sir In Yasa. this volume) It a leather tia* tteittied dut al- 

dtough sht kinms ihe hottest attention tale is tuualh found ill leather-led 
ptescntatiom .if hI thai .ossei aitVniinu rales tiMulh imur during seat work, 
site sull watiis to use seaiwoi k Utause of a jmiik uktr goal. <*he nuv lienefit 
horn die ad\ m r thai the management lliet autre give* Iter cm assigning * % & m 
%o«k. giving diieittons, and managing ttanstttom, As another examj»k\ a 
iea«he! who tint lei stands the deselofnnental c hataeuTistksof student* may 
make ililletent i ho* es almttt time alloc atKin ami lnstiuutonaJ siiaugte* titan 
Mieuhoha" not innsideted ihetvsohtidtesof research in relationship to eat h 
otltet (See |M|M't h\ Sinitmie and hiesen. this volume.} 
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Mcxlels of Teaching 
And Teacher Education 



Alvah M. Kilgore 

L'nivrrsfty of Xebmskti-Lmcaln 

The term "mcxiek of teaching" was used In Joyce and Weil (1972, 
1980) as the title of a book about teaching. The authors defined 
a teaching model as a sequence of leaching skills or acts that are 
used to achieve predetermined objectives or ends, and usually are 
based upon the seminal work of a major psychologist or theorist, such as 
Skinner, Brunner or Taba. However, a few models were gen-rated f rom the 
academic disciplines (e.g., the B.S.CS. science inquiry model), and some were 
developed by researchers who observed teaching practices that seemed to 
work (e.g., Glassers Classroom Meeting model or Rogers Non-directive 
Teaching model). 

leaching models differ from what we generally refer to as "methods 
in the sense that methods of teaching are more general than are models of 
leaching. For example, the lecture method generally refers to didactic large 
group instruction where the teacher does all of the talking. A model of teach- 
ing, on the other hand, might encompass an oral presentation of one form 
or another (Kilgore, 197 /), or the use of Advance Organizers (Ausubel, 1963), 
each* of which might be subsumed under the general label of lecturing, a 
teaching method. Another example of this difference between teaching 
methods and models might begin with the general teaching method calkd 
inquiry. l eaching mcxlels subsumed under this label could include the Jur- 
isprudential mcxlel (Oliver and Shaver, 1971), Inquiry Training (Suchman, 
1962), or the Group Investigation Model developed by Thelan (I960), 

A teaching model, then, is a distinct set of ordered steps or phases cre- 
ated to achieve certain outcomes. These outcomes are different for different 
models, although some similarities exist among certain models, thus permit* 
ting the formation of model "clusters." Joyce and Weil (1980) classified arid 
labeled st eral clusters of mcxlels into larger groupings which they termed 
Tamilies" (see Appendix A). Through such a structure of teaching models, 
educational researchers and practitioners are able to study models of teaching 
singularly, within femtilies, or between families. They also can make teaching 
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illusions .is to wh.il t.uniK, and tnodt I within a t.imih, would !*• Ix'st suited 
to .k hicvc .in outcome dcstiecl h\ a leather In a sense, Jove e and Weil have 
done lot teaching what Bloom has done lot cognitive and affective levels ot 
thinking I hv\ haxe provide* I an organizational context and taxonomy tot 
looking at different kinds of teaching, providing alternatives tot teacher ed- 
ucators as well as leathers, and also providing a Utse toi studying teac hing 
|Mtterns that heretofore have km somewhat elusive. Additionally, models 
ot teat lung tan Ik* used to shape i ui riculum in lx>th a short and long term 
wax. to aid in designing instructional materials and to guide instil let ion in die 
c lass room. 

Weil and Murphv ( 1°82) wrote that research tesulls have demonstrated 
that instructional processes make a significant contribution to student our 
conies, Furthermore, different insuuc lion prcxessesap|x*ar to promote goiiis 
associated with those particular processes. Thus, instmc tional processes are 
gcncrallv designed to accomplish distinct objectives. Some researchers have 
not noted these differences and consequently have conducted studies which 
cotnpaied ceiealancl Urf steak rather t bant wo kinds ot beet steak. This prac- 
tice has led to ill-designed researc h For example, the much maligned lecture 
method c »f teat htng lias of ten Ut'ii used as a comparison methcxl for inquiry 
tv|x*s of teac hing methodologies I hose doing the comparing were seeking 
to show that the inquiry method waslxtter than the lecture met hod, hut they 
did not take into account that the purposes, intended outcomes, and appro- 
priate methods tor measuring results ot these methods were striking! v 



Through the wars, teaching models have become more theoretically 
based and delineated into clearly descrikible |xutenis ot teacher liehavior. 
Ibis has facilitated the workot researchers dcxuuientingihecontribution of 
teaching straiegies (mcxlels) to educational outcomes. For instance, many of 
the isolated liehaviots identified as pail oi the direc t instruc tion repertoire of 
effective teac hers have lx*en more jxmerfully characterized by describing 
them in terms of a teaching model or strategy . 

As mentioned alxne, Joyce and Weil (1980) organized dif ferent mcxlels 
of teaching imp four families, which have l**en ribed more fully by Weil 
and Murphy (19812). The Information I'rwessmg Family of mcxlels addresses 
tfie ways students cm improve their ability to master information, including 
capac ities to organize data, generate concept*, solve problems, and use verlial 
and noiiverUtl symbols. The Pmotuil Family of mcxlels addresses develojj- 
ment of uniqac. individual realities, with attention to development of emo- 
tional life. The Social Intnactum Family emphasizes the relationship of the 
individual to smiety or to other persons and seeks to improve one's ability to 
relate to others and to engage in the demcxratic ptcxess. The Behavioral 
Family shares a common theoretical base variously referred to as "learning 
theory," "social learning theory," and ijehavior therapy. " t hese iiKxiels ad- 
dress a wide variety of goals but alway s with emphasis on changing tehavior 
f rom less productive to more pre xl "live patterns. 

When creating the concepts and models found in Models of 'leaching* 



different. 
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Jovce .mil Weil U-c.une convinced that there was not a "light" way to teach. 
Rather, thete wcic mam light" ic.k hing strategies ivailablc lor te;trhers to 
use in t ia 11114 t° leach the \annv ol Mittimus that one iiormaJIv finds in a 
! ilavstoom Our might 1 11 all that 1 lut ing the hrtiO's and early 1970s each oi 
\ sevctal developers ol teat hing programs suggested that he or she had a mo* 
nopoh 011 how to teac h. Among the strategies clevclo|x-d were the Hilda 
lalu lea* hing Strategies Program, Individuals Prescrilxxl Instruction (I PI), 
i Individual^ CiiiKlecl F.diuatiou (KfF). and Man. A Course ol Study, a cur- 
i tt< iilum that was I usee I on a paniiulat teac hing strategy Kach ol these pro- 
i grains, and the lx a luvinrs tliat were espoused tor teachers within the program, 
i (oukl Ik* 1 ( >i 1st rued as a model ol tea* lung. 

i Jovce and Weils |>osition (1972) is that ... we should not limit our 

methods toan\ single model, however at tract iye that model may seem at first 
glance. Ixiause no hum lei ol leaching Ls designed to accomplish all types ol 
learning or to work for all learning styles" (p. I). Rather, a teacher must ac- 
tjuue a "ie|xTtoire ol teac hing skills, strategics and models, and know how 
and w hen to use them in a multitude ol teaching situations in much the same 
wa\ that a dcxtoi must lx- ahle to call upon a variety oi medicines and treat* 
t net us to 1 me a patient or an engineer must use a variety oi skills to design 
and huild .1 bridge. This concept seems especially valid if one lakes into con* 
side rat ion the research on learning styles, limited as it is at this time. Addi- 
tionally, teachers continue to teach groups (classes) oi children rather than 
individuals, and grouping policies and practices generally do not reflect 
learning st v ies as much as they do reading alnlity. 

1 his pajxT isorgaui/ed around (a) five mcxieLsof teaching, drawn from 
rwoot the Jovce and Weil families, with the discussion of each mcxlcl having 
I x it 1 1 a dese liptiou and an indication of the mux lei's probable impact, and (b) 
the relationship of models of teaching to a teacher educ ation program. 

Selected Models of Teaching 

Several models of teaching have Ixren more heavilv researched than oth- 
ers Five of those models ate dcscrilx d in this paper, A sixth model that 
has a coinpiehensive research kise. direct teac ing is discussed by burning 
in this monograph. (See |M|x r by Bruning. this volume.) In addition, in this 
monograph. Sautinire discusses the applications ol research clone by ftaget 
and other c lev elopmentalists in rationali/ing the use of diflereni instructional 
strategies with children and youth at differing stages of development. Al- 
though I awed on muc h the same research foundation as Joyce and Weils 
"(iognitive Development" model, which they classify as a memlx-i of the In- 
formation Processing Family, Sam mire's discussion is somewhat mote inclu- 
sive than a single in* Kiel. 

Three oilier mcxlels horn the' Information Pnxessing Family have also 
Ixtii tather comprehensively researched. They are: The Advance Orgnmwr 
model. < Ausulx'l, ItKiS); The bulla five Thinking tiMxIel ( Talxi. HKifi); and the 
Comept Attainment iimkIcI (Bruner, hXKi). Two additional mcxlels from the 



neluvHn.il r.nniU also have .111 extensive irscmh Uise Both of these How 
t m mi the work 11! Skittiu t ( l^ r »:W. I lie\ .lie the Ctmhtigrmy \latwgrmrfU mcxlel 
(tichavior iiKxMkatiou) and the SV// Mam^emefU siralegv. "Ilwsp five iiicxlels 
with their rcM-arch ktses. air those tluii art- dcscril>ed ami analyzed in tins 

|Kl|M'l. 

The Advance Organizer Model 

l>cvclo|xd !>\ David AusiiIkI (IWM, M*)*}. this model is of inteivst to 
teacher edtiialors foi -lirce reasons: fn si. it is one oi die most heavily re- 
seat < hetl oi all teat hiug strategies; set ond. it is relatively easy 10 learn yet has 
great iiii|kk i; and third, it has general applicability tor it uses the lecture-and 
recitation as|xx is ol leadline Ix'haviors as a Ixtse. Ausulxl s theory tenters on 
die idea thai organizers should lx- introduced in advance of new learning 
tasks ,11 id should Ik- formulated mi dial llicv Like into account ideas and 
concepts alreadv existing in die oHmitivc structure o| die learner. Ausuhel 
defines advance nigani/crs 

.»s mirodiutmv material at a higher level oi alisinution. generality, anil 
iik lusiveness dun die learning passive itself, and an overview as a summary 
pifseitiulion oi the punt ipal ideas in a jussage dial is noi neeessaiilv written 
.11 a highei level ol abstrai lion, generalitv. and inclusixeness. bill ac hieves iis 
cthut largelv l>v die simple omission of specific detail" (Ausuliel, H>78, p. 

The Advam v < )rgaui/er nuxlcl d<x*s not puijxni to apply to all sch<x>l 
learning, such as role learning, motor skills, perceptual learning, .ontcpt 
ioruuilioii. thinking or problem solving. Ausubel asserts, however, that his 
nuxlel < overs die twijor < ognitivc learning activities dial lake plate in sch<x)l, 
die kind of learning dial constitutes the primary objective of die sch<x>l as a 
social institution and that is die efficient and meaningf ul transmission of the 
ini|K)iiaiii subject mailer disciplines. The nuxlel is Ixised on research and 
theory of fiow human* learn and retain large Ixxlies of subject mailer in 
c lavsrooms. The theory is liuiiied to reception learning and retention, i.e., 
Icvming thai includes die notion ol die content (what is to Ik- learned) as 
!*>iiig presented to the learner rather than having the learner independently 
discover the same material. 

The material to I* learned, the content, appears to be as important to 
the use of this nuxlel as the nuxlel itself. Ausuhel wrote that generally ;ill 
subjec t areas are developed in a hierarchy of concepts and relationships be- 
tween concepts. The role of a teacher is to know the subject area and its 
structure- along with the student*' -level <>f knowledge about the content to be 
learned, and tocieateun advance organizer lesson using Ixith of these factors. 
If teachers provide students with advance organizers, the new material to be 
learned and time to integrate the new material into previously learned struc- 
tures, students will retain and use these data to a significantly higher degree 
than will students of teachers who do not use advance organizers. 

Ausulxfs research has shown a consistent 12 to 20 percent increase in 
gain scores for students of teachers using this mcxlel (Ausubel, 1978). Other. 



UMMK Ik is tollouiug AumiImTs lead \ui\v re|x>rted gain stores up to 50 |x\- j 
(fiu lughei tm students (aught iisiiii* the iiioclt l (Liwtoii and Wanska. 1977). j 

AumiUIs v\ork li.is not gone nut 1 itit i/ed Ban its and (Dawson (1975). 
I used on a rc\ iew ot !*2 siudies on 1 lit' uses oi aebaiic e organi/ets, concluded 
; dun hen effitat\ had not lx*en esiablislied. hi res|x>udiiig to the Barnes and 
I ( lav, son (i in« rue, Ltwiou .11 id W.uiska ( 1977) indie ated that die t'ritH|iu a of 
I the advaut e c ag.tni/cr siralegA \*as Uised on jxhh information and interpre- 
1 taiioii ot d.ita cm the pan of Ban it's and ( law sou. hut tliat Ausidx'l's work 
j did need addition.il imesiigatioii. More s|xt ifirallv. Liwton and Wanska sug- 
1 gested dial ( I ) u*c huit|ues should lx' devclo|x*d lot tdeutitviitg and construct- 
j 11 tu^ orgaiii/ers toi particular iv|x*s oi learning, (2) ilu* relationship Ixtween 
j the concept ot advance orgaiii/ers and asscxiaied ex|x>sitory teaching tech- 
niques .ind learning at ii\ iiit's nerds tunliei refinement, and several stages 
and latinis need to Ik* considered in developing and evaluating advance 
organi/eis Ausulx'l ( I97S), in turn, accused his critics of su|XM'ticiaiity in iht'ir 
renew met In xlologA as well as .1 gross misinterpretation o| 44 o|x' rational def- 
inition' in their criticism ot his definition of atharce organizers, ile cited 
sevcial ret rut siudies h 1 w hie h te.it hers used advance organizers as intended. 
I lie results indicated that subject 1 natter was learned more effective!) by 
moit' tvjx's ot learners, a more complete understanding ot the subject area 
was accomplished, children's cognitive movement was facilitated from pre- 
o|x rational to eoUcrete o|xraiional. and that there were increases in mean 
learning scores. From the evidence presented bv Ausulx'l and others, it ap- 
pears r»*at advance organizers, when used with the e\|x>siton method, rt in- 
stitute a viable teaching mcKlel that can U' learned by pre- and iii-senite 
leathers and that this mode! should Ixvoine pan ot a teachers' re|x*iloire of* 
teaching skills. 

The Inductive Thinking Model 

I aha ( iVMwi). in svmhesi/iiig the available researt lion thinking, thinking 
sides and stiategies. c out hided that a new leaching strategy and a new role 
tor the teat her had emerged, which was to stimulate cognitive prtxesses in 
children In order t<> accomplish this role effectively, leathers had to have a 
"cognitive map 'of die concepts and mental operatioi is involved in the various 
learning casks to lx* able to diagnose the ty pe and the level of thought pnx- 
esses children bring to the tasks. When Taba re\ iewed the research on teach- 
ing available at that lime, she concluded that, with trainim,, €i achers could lx? 
taught how to develop thinking skills in students. From if. nase she devel- 
o|xd a series of teaching strategies that, when employed by a teacher, should 
lra\e a variety of useful effects on students. These effects, in varying degrees, 
would include (I) use ot higher level thinking skills, (2) better retention and 
use of tac tual information, and (3) increased ability of students to use this 
information in the form of 'concepts and generalizations. Taba thought that' 
use ot these strategies also would lead itdxMter self images as well as improved 
interactive skills. 

I t he SjxTifu teac hing strategies develojx'd by Taba, and lalx'led as the 
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hult i< liw leai htui; M« *lc I h\ |o\c c and Weil, were die tasks ot concept for- 
1 1 tat ion. inf cuing and gc in ializmg. and die application ol principles. Kadi 
ot these tasks could lx* \iewed as a separate teaching nicxlel. lot tacit tan fx* 
operated mclc jx ticlcnth and rath can lx 1 taught to teachers as a separate 
stiaitg\ 

I aha also c onsti tu led a < in tic ninth w I lie h included the use at these tasks 
as a pail oi the lx*ha\ior rcc|uircd h\ a (cachet. I sing students and teachers 
at the elemental le\ck an e\|x*i internal researc It program was c onduiiecl to 
lest the t Itkac \ oi her theory . I he e\|XTimcntal design inc hided organizing 
a new vurriciiluin plus naiuitig teachers to uexelnp cognitive prexesses in 
dcii students. I he studv kid a single target, the development of cognitive 
prcxesses {thinking skills) in children. The stuch exaiiiiuecl the relationship 
of the i n gel < >I>jec ii\e to: >t tic lent c on tent ac hie\eiuent. intelligence, ec oi ton tic 
M. tins and reading and language ability. In die picxess, the I unc tions oi the 
individual teac her acts and oi (lie combinations oi these acts were also stud- 
ied I aba ltai heel two major cone Insioiis Utsed on this study. First , thinking 
levels of c hilclten could raised with the application oi the stimuli put forth 
In the teachei and the materia! lo lx* studied. Second, teac Iters could lx* 
taught to use these teac hing strategies in tb'ir t lassie xhiis. 

Alter I aba s death in I 1 . Nil*, her work was c arried on b\ several oi her 
students and colleagues. One such program, titled the Hilda Talm Teaching 
Strategic Program and s|x>irsoied hv the Institute lor Stall Development. 
Ixrautc a widespread eft oil involving several cities and states in training 
leat hers a> mili/e the teac hing tttcxlcls clevcloixri by I aba. 

Another conn ibution front l aba concerned considerations teachers use 
when making dec isions alx>ut teaching. Taki originally was a curriculum 
worker. She Ixgau her studies o I teaching w hen site observed few o|x* rational 
relationships IxMweett curriculum development and what extorted in class- 
rexmrs and concluded that something needed to lx* dc vlo|X'cl to help bridge 
the gap Ix'tweeit teac hing and the curriculum Ix'iug taught. She wrote that 
dec isions regarding teac hing strategies are affected first by the nature of the 
content taught and second b\ one's view ol that content. 

The Concept Attainment Model 

The study of concepts and conceptual thinking has a rich history m 
|>svchology dating back to the original studies by I lull (IIK20). Mote recently, 
Ik u i kts contributions have Ix'en critical. They are twofold. First, Iris seminal 
work on concept attainment was published in A Study of 1 Thinking (H)5b) and 
provided the basis for his second contribution, his follow-up work on the 
teaching of concepts. 

The development of couceps is primarily a categorization picxess, In 
order to think, |x*ople lit 'ri to categori/e. There are primarily two ways to 
categorize, |xrc epti tally . at \\ conceptually. Perceptual categorization is an im- 
mediate phenomenon, accomplished primarily through visual stimuli. As an 
objec t is observed, it is generally placed into sortie category of similar objects, 
(lonceptual categorization is harder to define and identity* for the use of a 
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|urtiuil.ii concept tcc|uiics a sjx cific experiential Ikic kground. I h;U is. the 
observer mitM U- able to compare oi relate I lit 1 new phenomenon with past 
e\|xiicnces or concepts. Brunei et al. ( KN>b) provided 1 1 it* rationale lor the 
iiut>ortaiuc oi categorization bv writing that categorization (I) induces the 
coinplcxitv oi the environment. (2) is the means l>\ which die objects in the 
wnild .iUmii i^aie idcniificd, and \\\) i educes the necessitv of constant learn- 
ing. I he concept attainment ariivitv. then, is die pre* ess oi finding predictive 
and defining ilirihutcsllut distinguish exemplars tniin noiiexemplars oi die 
i oiu ept one seeks to attain. 

Results oi the lesearch on concept attainment indicated that ( I) concept 
attainment snatches and shiits in strategies can !>e located and descrilxxl; (2) 
|K-o t )ie, when c ate gorizing or identifying exemplars from uonexemplars. es- 
|ieiiall\ with something new, will fall hac k to c ues diat worked in the past, 
whether the exemplars seem to lit die situation or not: 0) |>eople are gen- 
erally not willing to use uonexemplars oi the concept to help them delimit 
the cm mi concept Ixranse this task calls lor a transfer of thinking and tro- 
pic gctici tllv would rather not work with such transfers to help them make 
.i decision. Additional findings indicated that subjects in the studies were 
ilexible. that is, thev could jump to conclusions when forced to under pres- 
sures oi time oi limited exemplars, and that subjec ts always seemed to try to 
reduce the exemplars to simpler, more easily ascertained cues. Finally, people 
could not generally clescrilx* how thev arrived at a concept; they appeared to 
just 'muddle" through (Burner et al.. 1956). 

I hese earlv hndings were important because it was from them that Bru- 
nei and his assoc iates developed the ncxlel oi teac hing titled Concept Attain- 
meut (Brunei et al.. 1^77). In order to teach different types of c oncepts to 
different tvpes and ages of learners. Brunei et al. (1977) developed three 
variations lor Concept Attainment. In the first variation, e. emplarsare pro- 
vided to students; these exemplars are labeled as exemplars cr uonexemplars 
ot the concept I his is c ailed the reception incxle. In this mole, the teachers 
role is to help students see the relationship Ixnween exemplars as well as 
understand win uonexemplars are not a part of the concept being sought. 
I .ike I aha. Brunei indicated that the teacher must have a full understanding 
< >f the cone ept Ix ing sought in order to help students attain the concept. The 
second variation in concept attainment has lx?en labeled the selection mode. 
In this mcxle, students are presentee 1 with a group of unlabeled exemplars 
and they ask questions alxnit the various exemplars. The teacher provides 
the category (exemplar or iionexemplar) and students then generate and test 
their h>|x>theses. The third, and most difficult nuxle. is the unorganized 
materials nuxle. During this activity, students view the material presented by 
the teac her lexate and label the concept, r.nd then identify additional exem- 
plars f or the concept. Each of Burner's three nuxles of concept attainment is 
concluded by having the students identify the thinking pnxresses used to 
arrive at the concept. This is es|x?cially important because as students learn 
he >w to categorize more ef fectively and as they learn how they arrived at their 
categories, their ability to attain concepts increases. 
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Hit* concept attainment model mav be used with all ages and grade 
levels It allow* a teac hei to tcac h concepts which ate lx>t*i the key building 
bloc ks ol instiuc tinual inaieiials and the main eletuent of a learnefs cognitive 
structure. The modef not onlv can I*' used to introduce extended series of 
inquiries into iui|x>rtaut areas, but also can supjxHl ongoing aiductive study 
where the learning ol concept is important. Finalh. u.<%e oi the uicxlel has 
Ixvn found to Ik- an excellent motivator, for students can become excited 
alxmt smdviug when the\ ate contributing to the attainment ol tiie concept 
under stuch. 

The Contingency Management Model 

I he (<outiugeu<\ Management Model, and the uicxlel to follow ( The 
Scli-Manageint ut Strategy). Ix>th How front the work of B. K Skinner lu his 
i>ook. Siu'tut' <n>d Human Heluwwr. Skinner (lU.W) outlined Ins premises and 
rules lor o|x*ram conditioning and explained the research leading to his con- 
clusions and rules. It was from these Ixisk notions that behaviorisi research 
lot the- next two decades was conducted and f rom which most of the behav- 
ioiist practice.; c up ei ill v in classroom use evolved. ()jx?raiit conditioning is 
based on caretullv programming the consequences following a given re- 
sp nise and relies !ieavilv on principles of reinforcement. Since the publica- 
tion o| Saena* and Human ftehuvio)\ there lias been an immense amount of 
research and writing conducted concerning various phases, structures and 
ustvs of iK'liavioi Wiu. I he most extensive use of these principles in education 
can l)e found in special education classes at id in classic x mi management prac- 
tices (Becker, Kngeluiaiin & Thomas, Hj7:ki). A teacher, for instance, can 
improve classroom iiiaiiagerueiU by learning how to reinforce students for 
appropriate instead of inappropriate Ijehavior. The Gutting -ncy Manage- 
mem Mcxlel relies mostly on the principles of operant conditioning, partic- 
ularly reinforcement practices. Practices associated with this mcxlel in schools 
include the systematic control of reinforces so that they are presented at 
selected times and only alter the desired response has lx?cn given. A |X)sitive 
reinforce! increases the probability that the desired behavior will lx? repealed, 
If reinforcement activities are not used after a given behavior, the behavior 
may s<x)ii disap|x?ar. 

Rein forcers can lx> jxxsilive or negative. Both work to a degree; however, 
|x)sitive reinfoners (e.g., smiles, praise, touches, tokens) work more effec- 
tively than do negative reiiiforcers (e.g., yelling, nagging and threatening). 
Negative reiiiforcers, sometimes called punishment, f requently create unde- 
sirable side effects such as disliking school and/or teacher or developing a 
poor self-image, Contingency management emphasizes positive reinforce- 
ment and specifically discourages the use of negative stimuli, 

Three types of positive reiiiforcers are used most commonly in schools. 
The first type of reinforcer is social in nature, such as a hug, approval, a 
smile, attention. S<x:ia! reiiiforcers work effectively with young children. A 
second ly|x. 1 of reinforcer is, material in nature, e.g., tokens, candy, toys, stars 
on a chart after ones name, displays of students' work, etc. The last group of 



mitlouriN is I.iIh UiI .ku\i!\ reinlorters and gcneralh refer to promising 
i paiiuipauts the (ip|Niituiii!N hi engage in a more ilc-sil ahlf acmitx once the 
i iuiti.il aui\it\ in successful completed. An nonuple of this t\ |K- of reinforce! 
| was descried in .1 mastery learning sitiuith >u wherein students could leave 
| s4 hool tot ,i da\ u|x>n successful completion of a unit of wot k. The data trout 
| reseat diet s concerning the tvpes and uses f reitiforcers is not consistent; 
I Imwt \ct. a combined applic atiottol several rcinforcers ma> Ix* more effective 
•n uu teasing desitable Ixhaviot and in reducing deviant U ltavior titan any 
j Mnglr leiutoriei (Becker, f.ngcluiaun & I 'Stomas. W7I). 
; Annthet area in which contiugencv management practices appear to 

| woik well is in programmed insu union, learning ;:nii.s ate constructed so 
| ih.il students can achieve a high degree of success, materials are carefully 
piesented in small. M cjueuti.il steps, and inttttecliate feedback is given as to 
c f H recti less ol the student's res|x>use Programmed instruction is most often 
, de\elo|K'd for individual students: however, there are programs available for 
* small groups o| students who have Ixru diagnosed as I x* it /gat alx>ut the same 
level te g.. Bee kei F ugelnraiiu & Thomas, 19731)). / 

I here is a great dv al of material and research concerning the use of the 
contingent \ management ttttxlel of 'teaching; The follo/vingprtxedures were 
derived houi the research for organizing the learning environment when 
using the tticxlel: { 1) s|xcif ving the final pet Jot titat^e desired; (2) assessing 
entering Ixhavior (diagnosing); CM formulating a c/)iuingency management 
pingram or plan; (-1) instituting the program; and (jti) evaluating the program 
( jowc & Weil. I WO). JovcO and Weil also of f ered a cautionary note w ith 
ies|Ktt to the expectations lor using the' ntcxlel. They, wrote that even with 
the impressive and well-documented history of the ntcxlel, with many facets 
oj learning and ttiativ tvpes of learners. "... reinforcement is not effective 
all the titve with e\er\ student ( Certain 'elemetiLs contribute to the success of 
reinforcement" (p. For example, young children uspond more to social 
leinfoicers; the nature of the reittforcer is a factor; people have different 
iXTsoualiiv styles, and contingenc y management principles may work Ix'ttcr 
with some learning styles. 

The Self-Control Model 

The principles of 'operant coitditiottiug as descTihei! by Skinner (1953) 
and utilized so ef fec tively in the Contingency Management Model are also 
applicable in the Self-Control Model. The major dif ference is that the rein- 
forcement res|X)tisil)ilities are under the control of the participant. Part of 
.j the rationale lor moving toward self-control as a teaching ntcxlel is that for 
many Ix'haviors the school environment is unlikely to provide incentives at 
the rate and time that an individual might need them in order to establish a 
new Ix'havior. 

The activities of the self-control nuxlel are similar to contingency man- 
agement ; the major difference is that students are made aware of the pnxess 
and, as much as |x>ss:l>k\ given res|x>nsibility for decisionmaking. The re- 
search on self-management suggests that there should be a gradual phasing 
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tu of student H-^|iiH)%i)riiH tut dmstoumaking. I be nu^i pluses « >l the 
n**lel unlink'; i\) pimtdiug tttr Mialm! with an wtrixtticlton to behavka 
\nisn ijJr* and skitts; C2> estaMtstitng Uisefoi*' data admit the tat get beliavk*r 
(eg. f*taMt*htitg weight if gmug t#i a weight km or gain |*rngramK and 
leac hmg the piocedures lor seH assessment; CM setting up the contmgemv 
|Ho^um. *lmh ituv iih Imle sell sKltiitiustratk*uif louttngemie*. self-deter* 
iiinuttori ot immngemk-s, and *eH4n*Huttk*j technkjm**; if) implementing 
and mochHingthe m*H -managerm iu program; and (Tu withdrawal ol tnntin 
get Kiev h is itU|M*M,mt it i note thai veil h out rol phunvN must !*• taught, f 
just ii4«1 to the undent* (Jmce X* Weil, I*WI>|. 



UtsR premise ol \\w unr ot SUtdtLs of Teat fang is duit there Is not a 



xlLstngk* liest wav m teath ami thai jmxess-pnidiKt research tats not 
identified iimiiv genetic irac hing Miavkws. Urn inability ol finding *ul*4an- 
Use generic tea* lung hehasiors has pu/sled researcher* even though a few 
tea< hitrg l**havkirs ard |Mactke* Mich as clarity, variability of discourse, and 
enthusiasm. (Kosenshtne & hint, 11*71) and tune-on task (Stalling?!, 19831 
have Inn kktttiiktl (nwitivrly with increased \ni\n\ k*aming. Joue (1981) 
ami the m<*ld« ol teaching researchers hy|»>the*i/ed that (cat hen teach in 
pattern* ol Ix'liavkirs, that is. duster* and sequences ol activities rather than 
concentrating on s|x*ofw. single teaching skill*, ami that if specific teaching 
liehaviors were used it woukl lie in combinatk»n with other akilb. They fur- 
ther speculated that trailing sequent es coukl be learned, ami if teachers 
were to develop a "repertcHie" of teaching models ami skill* that outcomes in 
tenm of student teaming coukl In? measured. I hese notkim were supported 
liy theorists sue h as Fisner ( I UBS) Who referred to the lea* lief a* an artist who 
on liestrated the content to lie lealrned. knowledge of tt> leaniers and the 
ability to |n lorin s<^ nil tea* lung skBU into an artiitk whole; ami re,*eart hers 
snt h as ( iagi* ( I w ho relerred to the modern teat lier m having 10 deAeb^i 
ami utili/e Um« Vmne of the art t>f tea* hing/ 

One* of ihe early studies on the u«e ol teaching tuodeb utili/ed twenty* 
six post hu t aLnireate st udenu w ho were exfiotied to three tmxiets of teathing 
througfHHit a yearlong irainittg pn>grain. Hie primary teseim h queMkm 
asked was whether it was pos*il»le to use instriR tk«wl »y«teiim to traclt a rep* 
ertotre of teaching model* to a suflktem degree that tlie trainee could at- 
tuati/e them in a ckmrtmm. Results indkaied tttat the trainees dkl ihift dieir 
fiatterns of verhal intern turn with itudenu in the dim tkm* spettfk«l by tlie 
modek. When tfmt|xr*ttt with tlie teaching *f>'^ the cooperating teacher 
(who wan not traintxl in models of teaching)* the trainee*! m»i-tiKidet teaching 
ityle ms somewhat rekiied to the ttitipenttkig teacher'* uyk, but the mock) 
pnutke Irfntvior was not rektted to the model of the cooperating teacher. 
Few cooperating leat hern exNbited the behavtar* that wetr critical to the 
4 models of teaching. *ITw? teaxlier trainees hud to introduce new patterm of 
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training into tin- ♦ Uvaoom* it iiir\ were to itnpkmeitt the iiuntds die\ liad 
attwil iN-iriMM! & |<*\it , I *i7:i>. Another teMjh Irian the Miwlv itrLitecl to 
M>fM jmuU bd theorv (llarvev. Hunt & Shn*iel, l«*'d) UnHefmul lheor> 
uotJd indkate tk*t one\ ahtlttv to umr\*iu\ui at an abstract level wotikl 
alio* iHtc n kMiii ami iittli/e variety ot tnloimauon. in this instance, a 
nutnU i ot teat limp tiHxM> Pattktp^nt* did hum to uhk/e three model* ot 
\ trailing in addition to ihvn piettaermiiied teacSing stvk* and also those 
UIuvhms piattitcd U the tolerating Ivm Iters U was thought tlutt umnrp- 
ma! knrh tntikl In- c hanged In the increased use of teatltiiifc models (\iw\\ 
W.tkU Writ. I!* 1 1. 

Kesranh ha* Inm tonduded to dete. aune the |M>*sthi!it> tit naming 
leather* in ihe I ahi uimlek One mm It stud* uirti/ing 21 WO teat tiers in San 
Itaego ie|iorted modes* frim* in both leaclier hettavkm ami attitwk-* 'aiwanl 
U».m hinK * tesuh 1 »l l^iHK tpating in a year-kmg itwrrvke program centered 
around tin' teaching models iksdnped bv lahu (Stkkd. IU72). Anodiet and) 
indicated that |Me*erv*e student* coukl be taught to um* the I aha model* in 
iiiMio-irathtiiK and tkkM*ased sttuatkm*. provkled supfxirt system* were 
avatlahk* lot the students (ivilgiHtv 1977). 

Additional research on learning a rq>ertoire of teaching n*odeb was 
conducted In- Joyce and Sliower* (1981) ami Showers (VMM Result* fnwi 
these studio tndtcaied tlutt a teat her * tantitiatuy with tin* reuwiimended 
le.ichii.g prartke* (turn toretgn they are to die teat her s existing reperMWCi 
mas tie an important lattoi influencing die choke of training activities. 
Iracher* who were k?** tantiliai with the models k-anwd in workshop* tended 
10 need addtikmal training activities alter presentauon ami tlernoimrautin 
(Jovtr & Shower*. IW2|. h was also found tlutt a teacher* conceptual level 
Was |*»ittvelv related to transfer of training antong coached leathers; more 
aUh k i thinker* were more tajialile til using the numiinencled mndeh tif 
teai tiing as intended. Antong ttttciiuchnl fullers, m rriatiinttliips were ftmiid 
lietwmi totttejHtial k vel ami alitlity tn uk* a fpctifk teat hing imidd. Trm* 
itig that wa» miM effetiive im hided theory, tleimittMratkm, pnictkx'. fml* 
Uw k. and c k*rooin a|>j>;katk«i (Sluiwei^, 1HH3). In tliese Mudki, tciaehittg 
relt tretl to iIr* prattke of having traittm mit wiih and tfarrw trainee* a» 
tliev piin tRetl tlw- newly iKtjuired teatfiing tmideh in tlw*it tlawnmtm ami 
provide teedhac k <m i*kill tlevek>|Mnent and inotlel xm\ It would appear that 
the %mv \nvni\Jk% totikl lie a|iptk*J to umlergratlitale teathei trainees within 
their meUwd* toumei* ami Ikkl eKperienofs^ 

A %\ nthtm til Ur* ttneanti t^i preparing |>rm?rvi<e MmWnts to um? nwidel?! 
ot teitt hing Imtml that, as with prat ik ing teat hen. the higher the t tnweptual 
knel ol a prenervke Miwlent. the greater the teaching repertoire he t>r ihe 
t mikl learn. In: ervke teste her* cnuW leant tmitleU vt teaching at a laiiter rate 
than pnnervke utmlentA, roukl ie»idl ami utilise tlte Mnkb nuire ettcctively 
when aakttt. hnt uoitkl ntit uar tm> iefa in a it gular tern hing skituaikm unlcswi 
tlte training pitigrarn \wi lite ttiaihing element ImUt in (Jtiy^e & Shower* 
HWi), Similarly, p$*^ervk« itudettt trat+ten* touki uie a imnlel of teac hing 
wlien ttkttl: howev.% tnott? often titan ntH die student teacher imitated the 
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Itt'tuiKu ill tlx i**»|*iaiing u * H ' In tfgaitik*ss cil preservkv trailing. Sixiif- 
kulU. tlx- vtMiiiK tea* heiv-io-lx* leixled to hrtoitK' lev* rewarding, iww pun- 
ishing, ami le> negotiating tow aid chiklren. Also, ihev dominated tin* 
(omi'i\t(H»t nxwe and asked finer "higher order" tjuestxms. It ttx*k an ex* 
Ueinclv |Mmn till naming intervention to aher this general liehavx>r pattern 
lj»*te, Hiirun & IVxk. lUTCf). I Ix* jx*werlul unjiati t4 tlx* toojx:raun alier 
haslxt'tt v\elldonimt ntt^HKilgorc P.*? 1 .*), Kilgorc also found. 1k>w r.tliat 
I naming (oo|x*tanng teachers in th .' same models of teaching as the pie*er- 
j vxc students tc Milted in U*th too|x rating leathers and student teatlk*rs uti- 
■ ii/ii,^ the models more ellci lively and more hetjuentlv, and that pupil 
I Ix*4i.i\hm and outcomes 1 1 1<>% t toward the u it ended out c omes o| ihe mcxlel 
j oj teaching Ix'ing used. 

Summary and Discussion 

Individ" il models ol leat hing generally have a strong reseat* h I Ktse. Main 
ol tlx* models wetc developed as a researcher* or theorist's answer to 
what elfei live if at lung shoukl tit*; other mcxlels were devek>}jed to entrance 
rturktitai pi<»gi.iuis. Karh research on teaching nxxlels was generally com- 
|Mianv« in nature, that is, one tncxlel or pre x colore was compared to another 
in an aneuifX in prove that one was belter than the other. 11m was cs|xxiiilly 
inieiotxemingtoi^MriM>ri of certain teac hing mcxlels to the lecture niethcxl 
of (exiting. Most researchers felt that, what they es|x>used had to lie more 
etteenvc as a ua<luug prcxess thavi tlie ktture. Kath model (including the 
lecture) has MiltsetiricnUv lieen found to be effective, in some pan. within a 
learning sequent e, I e;x lies s do teach in patterns or styles, and their teaching 
stvles c an lx* excluded with the addition of leaching lixxlel*. 

The toneeix of a teat her having a minimum "repertoire" of teaching 
itxxlels has Ixtii die fexus of mem research. leacl*en> tan fcarn and use a 
variety < )1 tea* hing nx Niels it appropriate environmental and personality con- 
ditions are present. Students o 4 teachers who ust* Mich a repertoire appear it> 
gain in learning in ihediret tio is indicated by the mcxlels lx*ittg used. Addi- 
in mall v, as teachers must teach to gtoujxs of students, and students have 
various learning s:\le*. then it stands to reason that umhers shoukl liave a 
variety ol teaching skills and models at their command in order to reach a 
greater uumlxT of students. 

Finally, Imth preseivke and inservke teachers tan leani to operate a 
variety of teac hing model** and use them u|xm request 01 as needed. Kxpe- 
vicnted teat hem t an learn and implement a new uxxlel faster and with more 
umkTslaudiug titan an undergraduate in training. An appropriate number 
ol mcxlels for a tc;x hing repertoire has yet to Ik* determined, but a teacher's 
|>te|wration should unhide the ability to use at leaat one nuxlel from r#ich 
family ol ttxxleU. 

In .true tx 111 in models of teat hing should Ixxome a majca comfxment of 
teacher t iucatMrti progratn*, enpetially at 4he tuethtxU ttntrsc and (iekl ex* 



I* im ik< U \t \\ utth the icM .iitli foundation lx>ing laid in the human devel- 
opment and learning com m* Km t lit \ should determine w hit h models should 
lr kauied h\ jHCHnke students m general methods <s well as loiitew s|x- 
i it u method* ionises. Sjxtial consideration *hoiikl lx- given to ttio«e model* 
thai haw a su!>st antral rest- itch I use such as lliose revkwed in this |m|kt and 
t<> iIm.m pieM-uied U limning ,«imI Saiitiuirc. ek-where in this ckxiimeut, 
htimliaim with mmkIcU *»t teat lung diould help presenile sttiduits develop 
the \\}h- ol needed decision-making skills piesciitcd l>v Walter elsewhere in 
this mi mogiaph 

ImluMon of models ot leaching in the trail ling program ohligates tin* 
i Liming institution to do two things to insure that the student has indeed 
le.uned and tan .ippl\ the models hi si. the training program imiM include 
a sti|iieiue t li.tt allows tlie student to learn the thcorv. see ( lei not ist tat ions, 
have pra<inc and receive Iced I mi k (|*Tha|» initio or jxvt teaching), and 
have opiiortunitie* to apph the model in the classroom timing pre-*iudciii 
teaching md si in Inn leaching field ex|Knciires. The program must have a 
\et\ siiong intervention ,is|xtt in order lo ttmi|xnsate lor the tact "hat stu- 
dent tea* hers will imitate a too|XTating leather s liehavior regardless ni the 
tiainiug piogiam. I he second portion of the strategv would lie to identi ty or 

- iratttrotitxn'm^ Tieing es« 

jammed In the training institi >u and then plate the preservit e students with 

| ihose * tM>|K i«iung tea< hers. 
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APPENDIX 

MODELS OF TEACHING 1 ORGANIZED BY FAMILIES 
Infomution Prucniing Moddi: A Selection 



>iuuu, 






Wh im Thinking 


Hilda Taba 


Designed primarily for devebpmcnt of inductive 


m 




menial processes and academic reasoning or theory 


liKjuin [raining 


Kk hard Suchman 


building, but these capacities are useful lor personal 


Model 




and social Koab well. 


Scientific 


Joseph J. Schwab 


Designed t» teach the research system of a discipline, 


Iiit|uirv 


(abo muth of the Curriculum rcliirm 


htit An expected to have effe;ts in other domains 




Mdvemeiit of the IWffs) 


MAH>k*gkal methods may be taught in order to in* 






crease social understanding and social problem 






solving). 


(ioncepi 


jerotne Bruner 


Designed primarily to develop inductive reasoning, 


Attainment 




but also for concept devebpment and analysis. 


(iognittve 


Jean Piagrt 


Designed to tease general intellectual devebp- 


(.niwih 


Irving Sigel 


ment, esnecially logical reasoning, but cat; be applied 




Edmund Sullivan 


to social and moral devebpment as well (see Kohl* 




Uwrence Kimmg 


berg, IflD. 


.MvaiMfOrpiii/tf 


Davkl Ausubel 


Designed to increase the efficiency of information- 


Mukl 




processing capacities to absorb and relate bodies of 






knowledge. 


Memon 


Harry Ijorayu* 


Designed to increase capacity to memorize, 




Jerry Lucas 





'from Mutt (//Iktaj! by Bruce Joyce and Manha Weil WHO, 



ERIC 
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Personal Models: A Selection 



MODEL MAJOR ! Hf.ORISI 



iH 1.1111 M'.JIUn/M, 



^directive Carl Rngm Enphas on building (he capacity for personal dc- 

I eat hing velopment in terms of sell-awareness, understand- 

ing, autonomy, and self-concept. 

Araene* r riu Ms Increasing ones apity for seltapkiratkin and self- 

I raining William Scbut/ awareness. Much emphasis on development of inter- 

personal awareness and umientandtng as well as body 
and sensor awareness. 

HynectuH William Gordon Personal development of creativity and creative 

cm solving, 



Conceptual David Hunt Designed to increase personal complexity and 

flexibility. 



Classroom William (Uasser Development of self-understanding and responsibil- 

Meeting ity to oneself and one's social group. 
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Social Interaction Mode in; A Selection 



Uniij) 



K 



Method 



Herbert Thelen 



uim uewt'v 



MX 



Bethel, Maine 



lames PI?' 



Harold (iuet/kow 



Development of skills for participation democratic 
social process through combined emphasis on in- 
terpersonal (group) skills and academic inquiry 
skills, Aspects of personal development are im- 
|M>rtani outgrowths of this model. ' 



inieiti solving, primarily mroi 



auv 



demir inquiry and logical reasoning. 

i 

Development of interpeisonal and group skills and, 
through this, personal awareness and flexibility. 

Designed primarily to teach the jurisprudential frame 
ol reference as a way of thinking about and resolving 



Designed to induce students to inquire into per- 
sonal and social values, with their own behavior 
and values becoming the source of their inquiry. 

Designed to help students experience vu-'oi j social 
processes and realities and to examine their own 
reactions to them, also to acquire concepts and de- 
m sk 
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Implications from 
The Research on Teaching for 
Teacher Preparati on 



Jane A. Stalling 

Vanderbilt University 

E Unlive u;u lung was the focus of a great deal of rest-arch during 
the 1970s. This effort was reasonably rewarding. Many relation- 
ships between how teachers teach and what students learn were 
identified. The findings emerged from studies using a wide variety 
of methodologies. I l\e* question for this paper to consider is "What are the 
implications of those findings for teacher preparation?" In summarizing the 
papers prepared for the 1982 Conference on Research on Teaching held at 
Airlie House. V irginia, Gage (1982) says that findings from the research on 
teaching range along a continuum of strength. 

At the weakest extreme is what we might call a shred — a Weak relationship 
based on a small sample or an ethnographer's glimmer of insight. Next is a 
suggestion that something mildly good will happen if teachers behave in a 
certain way. A recommendation follows from convincing evidence — a strong 
relationship or an educational connoisseur's ineluctable conviction. An imper- 
ative consists of a powerful recommendation — a moral cry for action. And 
finaily, a categorical imperative is a moral law that is absolute and universally 
binding. 

Needless to say, there are few findings in the latter category. Gage goes 
on to say, "Implications for practice need to be considered carefully. Large 
effect sizes do not necessarily have important implkatioris. Small effect sizes 
may amount to more than shreds or suggestions. Perhaps, if we thlrik about 
them wisely, they can support recommendations or even imperatives." 
In order to know whether research findings are useful in the classroom, the 
findings must Ix? translated into workable teacher training programs. Using 
research based curriculums, several training experiments have been con- 
ducted (Anderson, Evertson, & Brophy, 1979; Crawford et al., 1978; Good 
& Grouws* 1979; Stallings, Needels, & Stayrook, 1979). The training treat- 
ment teachers received in these experiments ranged from a detailed Kst of 
recommendations to a series of seven 2- 1/2 hour training sessions with obser- 
vation and feedback to guide and encourage continued teacher change. No* 
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t.ihh , in all of die c\|KTimcnts. teac hers c hanged I licit liehavior and student 
achie\ciuenl was signili(autl\ affected, I he results of these several exjx?ri- 
inents are re|x>rtcd by Cage and Ciaconia ( 1981). 

I litis tat. findings from the researc h on teaching have lx.vn used pri- 
inai J\ io improve the insiruction ol inservice teac hers. In the 1970s, coin- 
|>uhen>i\e inservice training programs were financed by local, state, and 
national education tgcncies. An eslimaled $2000 |*t year |X*r teacher was 
s|K*nt on insecure training (lining that |X'iicxl. This include! the cost of 
programs such as Teacher Corps. Follow I h rough, Head Sunt, the staff 
development aiiu|Xiucuts of migrant education, bilingual education. s|xxial 
education, He. S<k ial ( hanges required this massive effort lo retrain teachers 
to help them work with main streamed hanelirapix'ri students, niulticultured 
student grou|is. recent immigrants, and low achieving students. Hie avenue 
for educational improvement was considered by educator and funding agents 
lo Ik* through the schools rather than through colleges preparing new teach- 
ers The primarv reason for this was that very lew new teachers were l)eing 
hired: lewer children were in schools and tenured teachers were staying in 
l heir jobs longer. 

However, time passes, children grow up and pnxluce more children, 
and tenured teac hers grow older. Ac cording to the National Center for Ed- 
ucational Statistic s, by 1 98-. we will need *>89,000 new teachers, and 983,000 
I iv 1990. I his need will !*■ created by the children of the baby bcxim 'hilriren 
entering schools in the 1980s and die retirement of the many teac hers who 
entered the work Ion in die 1930s to teac h thv Ixiby lxx>m children. The 
need io prepare nev - nee and math teachers is particularlv critical, lor 
business and industry have Ixrn luring these teachers away f rom the schcx)ls. 

rhcs|X)t)ight for educational improvement in the 1980s is tin preservice 
educ ation. The task of preparing a whole new cadre of teachers is a wonder- 
fully challenging op|x>rtunity. Old and well worn curriculunis must Ix? ex- 
aiuiiietl in light of the knowledge and skills Ix'ginning teachers need to provide 
effective instruction in schexils tcxlay. The 1982 Conference on Rcseare h on 
Teaching. ti|xin which this paper is based, prcxluced a synthesis of the most 
salient findings from schcxils and classrex>ms to that time. 

As previously stated, the purpose of this pa|XT is to consider the impli- 
cations of the research on teaching to the curriculum and instruction of pres- 
ervice education. Since teaching excurs within a school, the effective schcxil 
findings are considered first in ibis paper. These are f ollowed by the descrip- 
tive and statistical findings on classrcxnn organization and management, in- 
struction, and teacher expectations. A section on collaborative research 
descries a prcxess rather than findings |X?r se. Embedded in each section 
are suggestions of how these research tine lings might Ix? incorporated into 
piesemce programs. The final sec tion considers some of the problems and 
challenges conf ronting those 4 who are resfxnisible for preparing new teachers. 
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The School Community 



Schools have iK-t'ii defined as "looseb ( onpled systems in wliic li the work 
of the Kmc her is largeK independent of the princ ipal's immediate super- 
vision" (Pmke\ & Smith. IM2). While it may Ik* generally true that teachers 
are sovereign in dieir ow n c lassrooius. thev do operate w ithin schools and are 
subject to policies and prac tices diat may limit or enhance what haptens in 
the classroom. For example, if jx)licies regarding cuts and tardiness are clear 
and well enforced, students are in class more often; if there are feu iutemt|)- 
tions fieri the intercom or irom stncieuo leaving thee la*s for sjxvial activities, 
there is more time to provide instruction, if the discipline policy is clear, 
students Mravc letter in class (Stallings & Mohlinau. 1981; Cileiiu. 1981). 

In academic all\ effective sc IichjIs. Purkev and Smith (1982) report a 
greater device of (I) rollalx native planning and collegial relationships. (2) 
sense of con in limit \ (parents, teachers, and students). (S) clear goals ind high 
cx|xi iatiouscouuuniil\ diared, ai. 1 (1) order and disc ipline Hie leaderstiip 
ol the princ ipal is a priman fac toi in effec tive schcx)ls. 

(iiven 'Scse c onditions, il a new teac her is lucky enough to be hired into 
an cf fee live sc hool he/she may Ik* expected to participate in decision making. 
'11 his. some ex|x*i ieucc in collalx>rative planning at id shared dec isicm making 
would Ik* helpful. This could 1* accomplished during teacher preparation 
through simulated staf f meetings at w hic h program decisions are made. Dis- 
cussions with lex a* school principals regarding how school policies are formed 
could acquaint the pieservice teacher with schcx>l issues and a range of ad- 
ministrative leadership styles. 

How school jx)lic ies are made ranges f rom collaboration among teach- 
ers, parents, students, and administrators to to|>-dowu orders issued by the 
principals. The principals leadership style may be supportive, guiding and 
collalx)i aiive. or very directive depending U|X)ii die situation. It would be 
helpful for presenic e teachers to lx* aware of and thus prepared lor a variety 
of leadership styles. Very clear rules for teachers, e.g., checking in, attending 
meetings, Ix'ing on time. IxMiig available 30 minutes after sc hcx)l, can be help- 
ful to a new teac her. The point is that preservice education should prepare 
teachers for several eventualities. (See (iates. Blauchard. X: I lersey, 197(5.) * 
hi fact, leadership may not always come from the pnuri|>al. leadership 
sotnetirnes comes f rom a few influential teachers with energy and vision (Her- 
man & Mclaughlin, 197b). Such teachers may initiate policv and/or control 
|x>licy. The presenke teacher needs to be able to recognize these power 
groups atid consoler how to function through thjciu. 

Teacher unions or asscxiations are other sources of ixnvet that affect the 
sch(X)l community (I*urkey & Smith, 1982). The prcservici* curriculum should 
include how uiions or asstxiations ojxratc, how] to influence them, and the 
options available. It would !*■ infbt mative to havj> a union or asscxiation rep- 
resentative discuss selected issues with pteservicej teachers: 

Another influential sector of the school community is parents, Parent 
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c\|H*<tatious .iikI parti* i| ut ion will differ by region, sch<x>I size, grade level, 
and so<ioe<ouoinu and ethnic Ikk kgrouud. It is of utmost iiu|x>ilauce thar 
new leathers establish good rapport with parents and listen to their ex|xx> 
lalions. iihout careful consideration, teachers may depend upon stereo- 
t\|H-s of < uluual groups and establish negative sell-In Hilling prophecies for 
some groups ut students (Hamilton. | JHl\). 

Satisfied parents can Ik a great source ol help and sup|x>rt (Purkey 8c 
Smith, IW'J). Dissatisfied parents can hinder and hull. The preservice cur- 
riculum should oltei opjKUtnnities to observe a master tea her conducting 
patent conferences, meetings, and home visits. Parents am Ik* heloful in 
increasing students learning time. Duval County, Florida, has developed use- 
ful materials lor parents to use with their children. The focus is toward help- 
ing children learn to learii at home. litis county has been successful in raising 
student achievement through school and home cooperation. There is a an- 
animit\ ol purpose and practice between home and school (Sang, 1082). | 

Attributes of Effective Classrooms 

The pit sen ice curriculum needs to be coordinated so that dassnxmis 
are considered total environments to I* affected by teacher decisions. 
Phvskal things such as space, furniture, materials, curriculum, and time may 
he determined bv others, but how they are used is detennined by the teacher. 
The participants are also fixed, but the activities offered and the interactions 
that occur are detennined by trie teacher. Green and Smith i 1982) make a 
convincing argument that teachers provide academic content and structure 
lor student participation simultaneously; content and process are interactive. 
However, the total classnx>m environment is so complex that researchers 
have tended to study small pieces of that verv large puzzle, The first piece in 
that puzzle to Ik* considered here is space. 

Space 

Space and how it is used is iiu|x>rtant. In effective classrooms, Arlin 
( 197!)) re|K>rts that spine is: 

divided into distinct areas furnished and equipped for specific activities. 
k<|il!p!Mt'ni If Ml M!M*f Ik- ^fMf fl * IH iVH}ft^H mMM t^)ihM ^tl t-asjly. and each 
item has its own plac e. Traffic patterns facilitate movement around the t<x>m, 
and minimize crowding or bumping. Transitions Ixftwecu activities are ac- 
complished efficiently following a brief signal or a few directions frdm the ' 
leather, and the students seem to know where they are supposed to Ik?, what 
thev are sup|x>sed to be doing, and what equipment they will need. 

Nash (H*MI) re|)orts that preplanning of classroom space Gin maximize stu- 
dent use of materials and participation in activities. Preservice curriculum 
should provide the opportunity for potential teachers to arrange doll sized 
furniture in simulated cLissnxnns of different sizes with 20 to 40 students* 
This would provide the experience of organizing a c lassroom and consider- 
ing the issues Brophy mentions. 



Use of Time 

I hen is <omttk*rai»k* ieseat« h on die use of time in stliook Reseanh 
in the W7<kiiwh*atestlui more limei* not mvessarih htut A kmger sthoul 
(Liv tan siinph mean longer lumh and tete*s prrktrfc. (i lanusthieget & W8es, 
IM7*> StalltogV woik in eletnentan ami setondan schools did in* uidkate 
gl eater student atlitewmeut in lougvt ultonl class or tiass peikids. How the 
a\atlihk time Has used was die iitt|m»1aut fat tot (Stalling*, 1**75; Mailings. 
\ettlels, X* Siavmok. IM7«J) 

hsltrr el al. il97K> rq*>ti that om tht average, tliikheii in California 
sjHiit sin hours in mIioo! a etas. Of iluM time, only Iwo *o fo:ir hour* were 
sjrui in institution Within thai imtrtutkxtal lime, students were engaged 
from I .5 in :V5. Iwhiis, ami of the engaged him* tor lite- lota* school clay, 
students weir imohed u itli appropriate materials otih M\ minute* to \*\ 
minutes, hesennc tea* hers should lie made aware of these fun litres ami 
toiVMtki Imhv easv ii is to waste those gohk n minutes. 

knowing that linn- should not lie wasted tU**s not provkle much guk!- 
am e Ivm tiu U 'ginning u\k her More *|ieiifk iiifniuiatkm is needed regard- 
ing \\* >w eltei tne kmc Inns use dair time. I n this end Stalling and Vlohlrnan 
t 1981 j assimilated fom data wis hom setondars schools and kteiiitfted htm 
etfrc tt\e tea* luis i In i ihutecl their turn' acr m activity's, i lies found tluit el- 
tei ti\e teachers s|**ui 15 percent or k*s linu* in organizing or management 
lasks. 50 per<rnt or more ittnv in interactive instruction, ami 35 fiercent or 
kss time in rnontionng scat work (see I alrfe I). Kflettive leiulien used some 
time to v\ A with the iota 1 ^rotip, snutli group, and individuals. While ibU 
liislriUitb >l tinw would not !*• a|»pro|>riite for M fpMle levHsor times ol 
vrar it is a ttamt*woik dial can help \nv**\ \kv iea< hm think almut the use 
ot a\aikitik* tinu 

Lesson Plans 

Divisions aUtut ihe tin* of lime should lie made tlinnigh a iarehil (kttlv r 
weekly, and kmg range plan. Sliavelson {ISWX p. MW) teferrtiig U» Yiugers 
work ( 1*177) tefKitis iIh' lotkiwtug ptttern ot leather planning. 

I . tjmg mHgr~-\vai'\) planning lor acadeuik subject*. 
. 2. 'irrm — pl.niiiing lor academic snl>je<ts and teruiin nwteruiU. 

% Monthly— planning for htsk m adetnk units and ntress.tr> material*. 

I. M wkh — |>ktiintrig for sjievitk mitts and tiim* allotaikm. 

5. I huly — | banning. 



S|ttx ilk skills are newled to pre|xire a daily ami wwkly plan. Madeline 
Hunter's widely used Insrruc ikwul Skills Program oilers a detailed fivtHttcp 
k*ssi>n pktri. Many *< ttool distrkls ahd stale department* of edikatkm are 
dissiininatmg I (timer s strategies. Kven though there is mA solkl Kklei te of 
tin* etltanvetu »s of ihe progtam. a pteservke tiirrktihini slwuikl imrtude 
ex(tosute io the live-step k'sson plan* A study is in progress to evaluate the 
lekuionship IxMween teailier irnplemeuiation of the litstrutikuutl Skills I'm-, 



(Vinger. 1977. p 172) 
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lv; 

Noti Academic 



gtaiti j»h1 Mink .11 < n&itfttl rate and ailikntiiient uSuttin^* Kiiliimis. & Wolfe, 

i * >ng*r4ttge plum ate afet> unjionaw According Mi J<mv ( p. 75); 

Mmt «»t the uii|M»if.im prraUivr deu\»om l»\ irachei* utr long-lcrm in their 
mllut-uf 4" atopfMm'd to theifdlur ikc of tr%u»i in k-v*»it terming Rrktt;*eh 
<miU p.- die v( at mm *m teac in up a *eiK'N *>( uatditiom whkh weir 1 1 *** 
jmv%< i >illv lull u tttj.il i»n ih. *.^Mi>iMte«* of d**« »Mon nuking ttteteatle:. lev 
pl.iniimg. m die e\ie-il dial it goe* nti miisc HNidt. nunKe* the M4rtlio« 
S .ntfl h»* mIIii^ **l m.ftti iivih and .Hiiviue* Milmi iIk- fraiwuotk thai ha* Siren 
m i tip -»v die tefth deci«k»ti* 

i TABLE 1 

1 TIME ALLOCATIONS 

\ ihtftwtuttii WtiHtiw mi tit \<tti tiffs (LV i ot k*vM 
| It- I tkt Roll 
| ilj Make AniMHiiM entente 
! ;E» Pav* Manuals 

*Ei Make E\|ir« tatknis ('.fan tor d*c: IVikid: 
Qualm and (jtianltl\ of Work 
iNM>i g*mt/e (*toups 

ih C hit if\ and Enforce Hehavtoi 
t X|iei latiotis 

httrtwttvt hishViUonal Adn tUrs, (.W^oi morel 
t E) Review I )i« u\s Prevkms Work 
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In »pite ot Ik*m Wd ptuts, the Irmm may not go that way. Research by 
linguists indkate* thai while a tern her may plan a lesson, lite lesson itself » 
modified as the teat tier and student* interac t with the material* and activities 
((mm A* Smith, M)H2). In summarizing several studies on planning. Shav- 
elson (IM42) suggests tliat prolific planning may he lounter-pnaluiiive if the 
teachers hrrome tingle minded atwl do not adapt their lesson* to *tiMlent 
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planning Iomhis 411(1 develop .hi au. illness for when ;«imI how mailer plans 

Classroom Organization and Management 

llvie ts no doiil* thai students in cb*sr<Jonts that an* well managed 
pert on n Irtni (Hi atlueuiiietii tesis iBt«»{>lt\, l ( .*7<l; K%t d at., I9K0; (WmkI. 
M*7'J; Knsenshine& IWtliiKi. 1**78*. "litt aiiM* su((t^sful( htijMotini manager* 
maximize die time- then students s\n >»tl engaged in at idem le a* tivities, their 
students have mote op|x>ntiutttes to Irani and this shows up hi, *ti|**ik>r 
\n TtoitiMiue on .tthtevemenl tests" (Brophv, l!IK2|. However, kiKtWtHg this 
t.Ht udl not help the presence teat her know how In do it. (MmTvaitfttiMjy 
reseaufui* rAeitsoii, Anderson, and tinnier hi IkhIi ek»mctilar\ ami juutoK 
high h hooh ( IMHO) wcicm) specif* thai pra< iketan lit* gukled hv ilteiit even 
lot the first davsol school. TIksc rt^%iirhmdeMrilie in detail how effective 
leathers established and carried out their management plaits, ami sulxsc- 
(jiuiith de\ek>|rd a set ol checklists lot teacher use. hesrnke teacher* shoukl 
hau tht* hcttclii ol renewing these materials 

(turning is a part ol classroom nrgaiu/auoft. Qvtklren are grouped within 
< iassrooms lot several purposes. I raditioiiallv. student* were plated in ability 
gioups (high, medium, and low) so thai leiirhers could provide instruction 
that was appropriate lo the approximate achkncmeiii level* of the chiktrcn. 
I'his prank e has raised s^k>u*conirovcrsv regarding chikh en's self-images. 
tnoli\atH>ti. and |>ertct>tiom. Uuguistk studies summarized hy Green and 
, Smith (IW2> indicate Out *tutk*nt* in k>w group* have different injMit in 
terms ol content, si ranges lor reading, and definition* ol reading, lessons 
tor low grou|>s consistent Iv plated greater emphasis on pronunciation, gram- 
mar errors, ai id single word decoding. Hie high groups were et icon raged to 
, "go lor the meaning;'* their pronunciation ami grammar error* were often 
ignored. Weinstein (I '.182) dc»scril)e* how children jierceive the teitcher* re- 
lationship to high and low achieving students. Students dest nlxtl as low 
achieve* s rcteived mote negative feedl>ack and leat her direction, and more 
work and rule orientation, than high achiever*. High achievers were tier- 
reived as teeming higher expectations, more opportunity and choke than 
km* a< hk'vers. No difference* were documented if i the |K*rceived degree of 
snp|M>nive help, I nioinmatelv. we do not know the achkfvernent eUecu 
upon the high and k>w at hk*ving stiuknn.s who mrived tiiflerentitt treauttent. 

I here is resean It from studies of reading and math ilia' indicates ability 
grouping Itas a po*iii\e effect trpoti achk*vement. lite Ilirect liiMnulion 
ridlow Through hogtam (Becker, lH77)hascon.st%tently h;wla |x mt ive elici t 
uf)on children within reading atid math ability grou|*H. I his program dnefi. 
Imwevet. allow lor children in change from otie group to another a* their 
progress warrants, t he National Follow Through .Study also found a pmilive 
effect from ability grouping, b>w achieving student* profited in math from 
a longer |>erkKl of study more than did high achieving students (Stalling*, 
IW75). 

When and how teachers work with each group in important. Work in 
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piogiess iiulh.itrv u iv moic cUettive in work with the medium achieve- 
ment leading ko>u|> tit si , ilie Utw gioop second, tud the high guaip last, in 
this inannei. I Ik* lowest gtoup. who are hkeh to ha\c the sboiiest utlentkm 
span, do not ha\e as long .1 lime at the Ugiimiiig ( >, t lu | ot die [X'ricxl to 
woik iiKli*|M*iulnttl\ (Sailings. \WM 

During gioupwotk.eHc* ti\c teachers in Art lear when students can ask 
questions ant? ol whom ilic\ can ask questions. I Ih-\ do not allow student* 
n> tnteiiupt dot mi; Unused small gtoup lusiiiutiou (Iwei.sou el at.. 1MU|. 
Howc\ei. (>ivnt ami Smith ilW'J) ic|>on that <hts signalii g ol what is at- 
<< ptable am I what is not is acoinplex puxcss. If teachetsdo tint respond 10 
siudcnis lenm sis lui help as needed, the student has several altet natives: the 
student tan < I ) .tneni|>t to ou noine the prohlem or make decision on InV 
hei owii.i JkisK anoihei student lor help. [*M swilt li to an alternate activity, 
01 ( I) appto,i<h the teacher an\wa\. bull decision tames a different out- 
mine tin the student. Instruction for preseivke teachers should help make 
llu in .iwaie ol then* student options and ha\e strategies to assist 'indents to 
vtav iinia^k until help tan I*' offered. 

(.ronpmgs ate also used for coopei alive learning and to estalilish gcxxl 
iiiteip*isonal iclatioushi|>s and pi Hip dvnauiks tn the classroom. Several 
reseauheis have developed methods to bring alxnit student ctx>i*Taiion 
{ Aronson et aL H>7H; Sla%iu, IW<>). They have develc>ped a vatiety of 'activ- 
ities in wlm h students ol different achievement levels form group* that liave 
a task to complete requiring the partk ipiikm 01 all students. In one ap- 
pio.it h. cMt h ineiulier of the group pmsesst *s at least one key item of unique 
information which is essential to the gioups success. I he prolan encoun- 
tered ent outages evenone to |Ktilkipate. hi some cooperative approaches, 
parta ipiuts m eive a group score rather than an individual store. I he group 
store could Ix fused upon the gain made In each participant. Stall pnxe- 
dures motivate the high, medium, and low achieving students to cooperate 
and achieve. 

It is important to note that children are not likely to know how to work 
111 gioii|>s pi ckIuc lively unless some training is provided. Wik*ox(U*72) found 
that students trained to lead groujw by encouraging all to pankipate and 
U-ing certain that everyone had a turn were Utter at solving specific prob- 
lems than were untrained or leaderless groups. I he trained undent leader 
groups were also letter group problem solvers than were classroom teacliers. 
who tendetl to do all the problem solving themselves. It is important that 
picsei vice teac her: Ix- exposed to the ewixnalive group learning research 
since it offers an alternative to comix*iitive and rote learning. 

Disruptive Student Behavior 

The findings on disruptive behavior are very clear in all of our studies, 
In classrooms where students evidence mote misbehavior, less time is spent 
^jtt utsk and le^s iichk-veiiieni gain is made by students- There are many 
IWhnkjues ellec live teachers use to manage student lx*havk>r. lite first days 
<i|\ch<>ol study by Kveiison, Anderson, and Kmme/ ( lUHCI) yielded some 
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^|ieciti< leioimnciiclattoiis. define iuk*s .Hid |>enaltics fiefore m hoc A starts (co- 
ordinate wiiIi s*h<*>l nilrs). leach rules and procedures to students during 
I he Him da v sol sthool. consistent Iv monitor and icinfnuc rules, reward ac- 
ceptable behavior and punish misbehavior. 

Theic are senile liehaviof management programs suth as the Assertive 
Discipline training Program ((iautoi) and ihe (Jassroom Management 
i laming I'togiam (Jones) which I Minx |*" rl pressure io l*\u upon individ- 
uals } hese programs oiler rewards tor good behavior (sj>ecial games, activ- 
ities, script, recognition) and withdraw privileges lor Uid liehuvior. These 
progiams arc ctlectivc in slopping ihe lx*havior. Ian ihev do nol necevsaiily 
solve ihe problem 

frohlcius ol an iutci|x'i sonal nan ire need io In* solved (ilasser's Srftmh 
Without huluu [ MMOolleis group problem solving methods and techukiues 
lo help students develop lespoiisihilitv loi theii own behavior. Utophy i 1**82) 
stun ma i i/es ihe (en steps ol this process (p. While there is little svstcm- 

ati< research on die (■ kisser program, survey data (h*77) indicate fewer re- 
ferrals 10 the olliec. lighting, or stis|>eiisions among students in rlasses 
inipleineniiug this program. 

I he presenile curriculum should include several approaches io con- 
trolling disruptive Ix'lravior. Ol the several hundred leathers with whom I 
have vvcm keel and the student teachers interviewed in the last several months, 
there is solid agreement thai most lacking in their prestation tor teaching 
were techniques for managing classroom Ix'havior. 

Instruction 

Now tliat the stage Ls sil — furniture and materials [dated, k%soas |>Ianned, 
and straiegk^s reach lor dealing with disni|>uve liehavior — instruction Ls alxHit 
to l>egin. Instruction tan and should lollovv several formats determined by 
the ixmiciiKinis. subject matter, and objectives of the lesson. There are no 
|>anaccas, 

Three as|x*cts of learning have yielded usef ul iir lic ations for*iavsr<x>ni 
leaching: these are (I) memory. (2) understanding, and reasoning or 
problem solving. All three ol these f unctions are necessary lor students to 
process and use information 

Memory. Memory- skills are essential lor lower elementary students to suc- 
ceed in basic reading, writing and compulation. Ample research in ihe 1970s 
indicates thai a very structured, carefully sequenced approac h is effective in 
developing memory skills/basic skills. Rosenshine ( 1982) in summarizing this 
literature says: 

hi general. i<> the extent that students are younger, slower, and/or have little 
prior kirkground. teac hers are most ef fee live when they: 

• Mi itc lute the learning experience 

• proceed in small steps hut at a rapid pat e 

• give detailed and more lediiiulaiil instruc tion* and explanations 
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• haw a high lM i|iiriM v ot questions and overt, active practice 

• ptovide tccdh;<<k .tiul lOiittiMinv |MiitcuLuh in the initial stages ol hauling 
new material 

• have a suuess rait* of M0 r /; or higher in initial learning 

• divide seaiwmk assignments into smaller segments or devise uavs to provide 
he<|tient m<>nilot ing v 

• pro* n|e tot tontinued student piaiii«e(o\« i learning)soihai the\ have a success 
i ■>! *H MINIS' 

Tl. ' in 'anions art- stalled by the teac her presenting a small bit of infor- 
mal.. >n, asking a question, atul railing lor an iiulividiial or group response. 
Praise is oilers I it the answer is correct and correctkm Ls given it the response 
is incorrect (Anderson. F.vertson, & Brophy, 1979). 

Research ol the past lew years shows that most students can, through 
sufficient diill and practice, meinoi i/e most lac.,, that are important for them 
to have available through immediate recall. The curriculum for preservke 
teachers should hit Hide iiistrnrtk>n;d practice in using quick paced interac- 
tions when children need to memorize material. 

Understanding. In addition to facilitating students' memorization of facts. 
iiistructioiishoul(lalM)(U'vek)pstu(leiiLs , iiiKlerstandiiigofthe lesson content. 
Cognitive |)sychologists have studied linkages between new? information and 
prior knowledge. Teachers need to help students make these linkages. F.very 
student walks into the classnx>in with some experiences and knowledge, but 
this experience differs widely, especially among children from varied socio- 
economic and ethnic Iwckgrounds. This is one re;ison why it Is important for 
teai hers to understand t he children's culture. How the teacher structures the 
new information makes a difference in what students will be able to link to 
their existing information. Calfee ( 198 1 ) describes the mind as a filing system 
where there are hooks or pegs on which to hang information. This filing 
svstem is essentially the long-term memory from which the inlormatkm am 
Ik* retrieved and used in other situations. 

For information to be filed, it must first be noticed. Broadbent (1975) 
wrote that only some of the information presented will receive attention, and 
if this selec tion is not decided deliberately, it will certainly he deckled by 
chance factors, II something is not noticed at the time it happens, it has hardly 
any chance of affecting long term memory (or the Tiling system as Calfee 
descril)es it). It is the teacher's role to be certain that students have noticed 
the information and made a link with existing inlormatkm, thus inij»r:mi^. 
ing storage in long-term memory. 

The imi>ortance of teachers' diet king for understanding was shown in 
a study conducted by Webb ( 1980), In a group problem solving task, those 
students who received an explanation alter making an error solved the prob- 
lem correctly on another trial. The explauatkm did not have to Ik? directed 
toward the student, but could have Urn directed toward another student 
within the same group. Those students who never received explanations after 
an error were not able to solve the problem on the second trial. 
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Some educational piogtams. such as Madeline Hunters Instructional 
Skills, include a step thai iec|iiires tea* tins in c lurk lor student understand- 
ing More proceeding with instruction. If students do not understand, the 
teacher restructures ilu* task and provides different examples and ex|**ri- 
em cs lo build die required background knowledge. The effects of this model 
are Ihmii^ tested fallings, Rollins. & Wolfe. 19814). 

While die ilieon on sindenl understanding and llie need for linkage is 
strong, die research findings are meager 10 dale. Hie studies lend to have 
small samples, and cx|XTiiuents that teach teachers to use strategies thai will 
inc rease understanding and lead to testable student outcomes are generally 
U king. More studies sue h as \Vel>b's are needed. Nevertheless, it is important 
m iiu hide this research in die presenile curriculum even if ii is Mill a twinkle 
in the researc hei s eve. 

Problem Solving/Reasoning/ 1 he need to train students in problem-solving 
or reasoning "kills has Urn receiving inc reasing attention, Ixxh from the 
educational svstein and f rom industry. In a recent survey of electronics finns 
in ( iaiifot ma's Si|i< <m Valley, business leaders were asked to identif y die skills 
most lac kin*; m their recently hired employees, and which skills the educa- 
tional svstein should uelp students to develop to lieconie ef f ectiv e employees. 
Hie majotitv of the rcsix>ndcni.s re|x>rted that the sc hools should help stu- 
dents develop problem solving skills, for such skills were needed by employ- 
ees at all levels (\eedels. IW2). The resjx>ndeuis reported that at the present, 
nianv of their recently hired employees, whether high sch<x>l or college grad- 
uates, were deficient in that cognitive area. 

(ill. Haufoi d. President of the College Board, notes that. "The decade- 
long dec line in test scores appears largely due to the fac t that reasoning ability 
in secondary schools is not what it used to be. In recent vears. students in 
lower grades show marked improvement in reading, writing, and other liasic 
skills, bin students fall behind w hen problems get more complex." The Col- 
lege Hoard is c iirreiitlv f unding a study to identify ways reasoning and prob- 
lem solving can lx* taught (1*183). 

One ol the dif ficulties in studying problem solving has Ijern the Lick of 
group administered tests that c an examine the thinking skills of young c hil- 
dren. The tests usually require individual administration and this prohibits 
large scale studies. Another problem is in identifying and measuring the 
c lasstootn leaching skills expected to lx? related to gain in thinking skills. One 
anomaly is a study of 52 Follow Through classrcxwis (Stalling*. 1975) which 
rc|M>Hs the relationship between scores on a group administered test of 'non- 
verbal problem solv ing skills and teac hing behaviors. These lindings indicate 
that student scores were higher on that test in classrcxwns where the structure 
allowed students to »ake mote initiative. In such classrooms, students asked 
more questions, worked more incle|>er*cieiitly with manipulative materials, 
and worked more often on group tasks in c<x>perative activities. Teachers 
asked more thought-provoking questions and provided less ovel praise 4 and 
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tone* lion I Ku lessons \%cie not <|iii< k paced such as those used to develop 
inctuoi\ skills 

ImjuuA methods aic , XjKxied todeulop problem solving skills. Collins 
and Sieveus i IWih ulctiiilieri iusi national straiegies used by e\|>en leathers 
>%ho use iiiqmrv mellnxls ellectiveh. I he authors identified five strategies: 
( h s\stematu variation ol example v (2) counter examples, (3) entrapment 
stiatcgics. (I) h\|x>ihesis irieniilH at ion strategy's, and (f» h\pothesis evalua- 
tion strategies K\cn though die teachers oinerveri hv Collins and Stevens 
uiighiriilleiciii content aieavthe authors ic|*>rte<l that these strategies were 
(onsistenlh used hv ill die teachers, thus the strategies most likely are not 
domain s|xritk Inn cm lie applied to dillerciit content domains. 

Piesei VK e te a< Iteis need to lie trained to think 01 the psychological pnx- 
esM-s and stria tines wlmh the studeiii must develop to prcxluce the desired 
M»a\io:al ol>je( lives. Am one lesson could require drill and prac tice, checks 
tor understanding, and problem solving. It is the instruc tional repertoire that 
leacheis luvd. and the knowledge ol which strategy is likely to develop meni- 
on. uudersiaiiriiug. or reasoning, The important thing is that preseiTite 
leac Iters ri< > not cmbrac e extreme or singular points of view. Broadl)eiit ( 197")), 
in shaking o! extremes, savs thai: 

Mr ieti.1111 siiairgics ol encoding die outside world. of organizing memory, 
and ot pioeeid.ng f mm one step in an operation to die next, and thai diese 
nia\ lie hi«hh general in dieir later use. I lie successful leather, ot course, 
has aluavs knouu this. !>ui in standing out tor ihe unclclle ground lieiwern 
rnec hanic al doll on die one hand and die abjiidoiuuetii ol all positive teach- 
j„ K omhr oihei .lie she tan now c laim ihe support ot < onieiii^narvrogniuve 

ps\c tioi<tg\ (p. 1 7r>). 



Teacher Judgment and Expectations 

All teac hers make judgments alx>ut students' abilities and develop a set 
expectations which guide the c in ic ulums they oiler and the instruc- 
tional strategies thev use. readier judgments of student achievement are 
based upon student leputations and observatk>ns oi ckssixxjm tehawr, work 
habits, pnxlncts, classnxnn panic ipatiou. anil test stores. Although these 
judgments are lairly accurate, they tend to impact ii|x>n expectations tor low 
achieving students in a sell-fulfilling way. 

In a summary of studies on teacher expiations, Brophy and (kxxl 
(1M71) indicate that students lor whom teachers held low expectations were 
treated less well than other students. Thev tended to be seated farther away 
from the teat her. Thev received less eye to; n.vt and were smiled at less often. 
Thev rec eived less instruction, had fewer i j/>rtunities to learn new mate- 
rials, and were asked to do less work. Teachers called on these students less 
often and tended to ask them simple rote answer questions. They were given 
less time to resjxHid and fewer guides or probing questions when their an- 
swers were wrong. They remained low achieving students. 
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Iii an elloit toe hunge Unic her and student |>erc options of low achieving 
students. Murine l)ci sliimer ( I98!t) trained a group ot teachers to ask higher 
Mel ( p h stkms of k>w achieving students. Hie questions elicited ideas, hnmhes, 
« mm \\ hen students in the class were asked to t heck die names on a list 
olf these who made good contributions to the c lass discussion, low achieving 
students' name*, were c hec ked. In classrooms where teachers asked low 
a hieving siiuleiiis simple questions, these students were n*H rated as making 
contributions, I his jxwit is important. If 'teachers do not exjxxi that students 
ran take put in a higher level discussion, these students are not even given a 
/chance, hi the case of high achieving students, liigh achievement Ls rein- 
/ forced, and similarly low achieving students' low achievement is reinforced. 
' When asked to list the outstanding qualities of the test teacher they ever 
/ had. a national sample of school administrators, teachers, and parents most 
often mentioned high ex pet tat ions. Audience responses included. "He chal- 
lenged me." She made me think 1 could do it." "He thought 1 could, so 1 did." 
She always made me stretch a little hit higher." "He never let me off the hcx>k 
Based u|*>u clinical and mildly gcxxl empirical evidence, there are im- 
plications that iea< her judgments and expectations do impact upon student 
learning in terms of what is offered to students and how students jx*rceive 
each other According to (iage's continuum of importance (1982). it seems 
' imiK'rativc" that the teacher preparation curriculum include exposure to the 
teat her judgment and expectation literature. 



Collaborative Research 



In order to couuuue to learn alxnit effective instruction, the preservice 
teachci needs the opportunity to develop research skills. The teacher 
pre|Kiraiion ionises should provide opportunities for students to develop 
questions which can Ik* examined through naturalistic recordings, structured 
olftervatious, c riterior. tests, surveys, or interviews. 

I he iiu|x)itaiue of researc h skills is exemplified by ii project in San 
Diego conducted by i ikunoff. Ward, and Griffin (1979). The framework of 
this project required teachers at one h hcx>l to select one pressing problem to 
study in depth. After several brainstorming sessions, the teachers decided to 
study classrcxmi interruptions. With the assistance of the researchers, they 
develo|)ed inethcxis to record the nature; purpose, and length of interrup- 
tions. The researchers hel|x?d the teachers process these data and write the 
results in a manner that could guide schcx>I practice. The beauty of this proj- 
ect is that teachers selected their most pressing problems and developed 
solutions 

I During the project, the teachers were guided to read some of the re- 
search on teaching literature. Although classroom teachers expected it to be 
formidable, with a little help they did interpret and discuss the implications 
of the findings. Most c kissrcxmi teachers do not have this opportunity and 
research studies remain formidable. It is the responsibility of pfeservice ed- 
ucation to expose students (o research terminology and possible flaws in re- 
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search designs lhe\ * U' pressed to conduct their own studies on the 
issues that mattei to them. 



Implications, Problems, and Solutions 

Main recommendations h n made tot inclusion of research 

findings in the teacher prepatai.wnc unic ilium. At this point, teacher 
educators uia\ Ik* considering all ol the constraints placed hv suite legislatures 
or tiniilv entrenched programs. While suite required course titles may Ik? 
problematic, iniglii it lx |x>ssible to change the content and fexus of the 
course while keeping the name? Most likely the prcxess lor teaching the 
courses could Ik* changed without upsetting the svstem. It is this author's 
contention that the process of leaching teac hers must Ixrotue much mote 
|>ailici|>atoi v 

in the I res lima 1 1 vear. win not require education students to learn to use 
a simple well-Unused observation instrument, For example, have them re- 
cord in a leal st hool classrcxmi who the teacher speaks to and the nature of 
the interaction. (See the Attachment lor simple seating chart observations.) 
Next, have- the student discuss what they saw and contrast that with findings 
from researc h. There are some clearly written pieces f ree from jargon, (An- 
derson. Lverisou, & Brophy, 1 979, is one.) h year, students should learn 
to use more complex ol)servatiou systems and make naturalistic recordings. 
In student teachers do |xxm oliservaiions and give each other feedback. 

Incorporate the research on teaching into the methcxis courses and 
ti Mutilation c lasses. Within this structure suidents should be continually chal- 
lenged to develop gcxxl questions alxmt teaching and learning, to generate 
solutions, and to test ideas. 

Another means to increase participation o have the preservice teacher 
interact with schcx>l principals and teachers as they learn about the school 
community, Have a variety of excellent teachers and principals lead discus- 
sions and m iwer the preservice students' questions on a regular Ixtsis. 1 he 
variety is mijxmant because there isn't a best style or solution to every situa- 
tion. (hxxI teaching is the matter of finding the right key to uukxk knowl- 
edge lor each student. A gcxxl Icxk smith has an assortment of keys and thp' 
ex|x*rtise to know which key might fit. And so it is with teaching; a teacher 
needs a [xxket full of keys and knowledge enough to make reasonable judg- 
ments about what will fit, The fortitude to keep trying is also necessary. While 
there is a knowledge base of gcxxl instruction, the teat her must also be a gcxxl 
learner, In this age of rapidly developing technology, even the graduates of 
1983 will I* left behind if they do not have learning skills and know how to 
use information. 

/ 
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ATTACHMENT 

TEACHER S INTERACTIONS WITH STUDENTS 
SEATING CHART 

This data is to Ik* collected throughout the selected class pericxl. 

A simple way to collect information on the teacher's interaction patterns is 
to record on a seating chart each time the teacher speaks a> an individual 
student. The coding can be as follows: 

? = Teacher asks a student a direct question: "Johnny, what is the spell- 
ing of the word 'voyage'? 
(?) - Teacher asks student an open-ended, diought-provoking question: 

"Ursula, what do you think will happen next in this story?" 
1 = Teacher checks for understanding: "T?ll us in your words, Maria, 

what photo-synthesis means." 
= Teacher makes a comment or response: "Flora, your hair l<x)ks nice 

today." # ' 

+ = Teacher praises or supports a response: "Very good, Jose, 'forty-two' 

Is the correct answer." 
CI = Teacher corrects a students response: "No, Barbara, that is wrong."; 

or " The correct answer should have been 'Mark Twain'." 
C = Teacher corrects and guides a response: "Janice, try spelling the word 

one letter at a time, according to how it sounds, and see if you can 

figure it out." 

- = Teacher reprimands behavior: "Martin, be quiet!" 

On the next page, we see an example where the teacher has asked Sue.a 
direct question, praised, asked another question, guided, and praised. 

These data can help teachers see to whom they are speaking and the nature 
of the interaction. It will also provide a frequence count of the questions 
asked, praise given, , ^nmands, and so forth. 

NOTE: If the classroom seating takes a different form than the seating 
chart; for example, tables are arranged in a horseshoe formation instead of 
rows of desks; then the seating chart should be redrawn to conform to the 
actual classroom arrangement, The important thing is to get each student's 
name iji the right place on the seating chart, 
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Imtott turns: 

1. Fill in student's names in appropriate seat*. Fill in the Hate. 

2. fcath time the teacher *|>eak* to an individual student, record the appro- 
priate rode in the nutrient's Ijox. 

C.i#i»\: r « Asks ,i dim t question « Praises or supports a 

0) * Asks an oj>en*ended re*{x>n*e 

question C * Correct* a mpome 

I *• Makes a comment or t* » Correct* and guide* a 
re»|M>tm' response 

- » Reprimands Mtav tor 
Smiling reaching and learning Institute 



The American Federation of 
leaachers Educational Research 
And Dissemination Program 



Lovdy II. Billups 
A&'nran Federation of Trarheis 

Historically , tliere has existed a gap between educational research 
and classroom practice. The exchange of research informatkm 
has largely lieen limited to researchers among themsdvei and/ 
or with college ami university professors. In its original form, 
research i* raids of length, lortn or language that can lie used by most class- 
room teaclieis. Morewer. the sometimes cwitradkiory nature of research 
results causes skejxkism l>> potential teacher-users who are often confused 
about whkh "authority source" to accept. 

I raditkmal methods of disseminating research to teacher* have been 
la i gel v unsuccessful. Much research information get* as far as a state educa- 
tion agency or a district central office and then "reappears" as mandated 
programs for teacher smpJemeiitatkm under the supervision of central office 
fieople and school administrator*, Teachers who are expected to earn out 
the program usually have been excluded from the devekiprnental praxes*. 
Hie result has Ireu that the* climl implemented c>i the instructkmal prtxess 
*ith student* remain aloof from the educational research base. <*ften, this 
contribute* to poor prartkal apptkatkm of researt h concepts. 

Iliilosiiphk ally, the leadership of lite American Federatkm of leat hers 
(API ) hits kmg lieen inclined to l)elieve that teaching is more than an art. It 
is also a science for whk h skills can be aujuirol by those who perform as 
teachers. Convinced that the results of educatkmal research generated over 
the f*t*t two decades coukl lie of practical value to teachers, AFI* decided 
that the uinnn, as an organizatkwi of professkmal peers, could devetop a 
dissemitiaikm mechanism designed to bridge tlie «ap between research and 
ptadke. NIK fowled an API pmposal to pik* this process and a two-year 
program was launched in January 1981. 

Based on interartkms with teachers through the Mutational Issues De* 
p mroent > API realized tliat teachers hdd as a priority among their concerns 
a desire for help in lietter managing the classnxun environment in whkh the 
teaching/learning jmxess takes place. Disruptive student behavkir, they re- 
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I *M ft** 1. was .uhtUung iltcti ctiecliseurssas teaclieis; hetwe, API decided to 
tout* mm i i*M*.;; ill Iti iitiiit^s > elated in ciav*»noiu mutagen k lit ami effective 
tea* lung hi distinguishing Utwcen the two aieas, which ate iritctdetienderH. 

lU'txWtl a> ideiiuh c Ltsstnom management studies as luring tltosv i tilted 
to ilu* U-ha\ total ot iii.ii lagctiai aspect of tea* liing and leaching eHetiHcite\s 
Mudies .in those i elated m the iiistiuc immi.i1 piou s* {Weliei. 

1 lit- AKI ptojcc t was a unique uiwtciTaking In si. the tit riot t I woke stet- 
eotipnal ImmhIs Ia Liking .1 siioug leattcislup iole iii the piofessionaJ aspect 
«»t tcac tins' lives h\ iollalmutipg willi researt f m.ts, thus bridging a tremen- 
dous g.ip Stroud. Mi funds writ- used lot diiec t dissemination ol research 
mlotmattou lo u\u fins. I Intel, teacher* |Mftki|M(etl in an educational pro- 
giant ntt die lusts ot ihctr individual woiui asexpetictucd practitioners with- 
out the thu .it ol .tdmiiiisuaiive judgments, negative evaluations or district 
mandates 

I hi' two-veat Nil' (uncling period provided loi program tic w lopiueiil 
and implement. uion in three tit halt pilot Mies; New Voik ( alv. San iiancLscn 
.mil Washington, IX As |mii of die pit* ess. a rejjott dm ntneniiug project 
I outcomes was pi<«!uced hi theihtee project stall uietnl*Ts v*ho were html 
| to design ilu pi "grain and ptovtde technical assistance in tin* projc.it sites. 
1 hi* piojcii si.iil consisted ol two * ii ri an classroom teachers who also had 
e\|*rieiHe .ts teat I km trainets .tud program tleveloiiet s, Much ol their lime 
uas spent mi the lic-lcl tattling out local site development atwl training. An- 
utliei uk iiiUt ot the staff had exjK rieiiie in rcsearc h usage and functioned 
a** i technical assistant whose priiuarv resiKHisilnliiies were reseau h identifi- 
cation and translation. I he Mil et lor of the project w;|& also Director of A K I s 
hhuatioiial Issues Dep.iiuneni All three staff inenuHTs contributed to the 
writing i »f leseau ti training materials w hit h resulted in lite pindiiction of an 
M l hlutninmal Hmmt h ami Ihwrmnuttum I ranting and litSuiniv Manual. 

Identifying the Research \ 

Piojcc t stall, with assistance from a ihrt e-inemlier Advisory hoard (Ann 
LielMMinan. leac heis ( inllcgc. Colutuhia ruivcrsiiv; Ur Shultnkti. In- 
stitute tot Kescaic h on leat hing at Michigan Stale L niversiiv and presently 
at Stanford I mvcisiiv; and Beatrice* Ward, Deputy Director of Far VVWt 
hltiraiiou.il litlmratcm) identified us,ihle teseaixh hv esial Wishing and inert 
apphiug lettaiu < riteria. One of the major c riteria was that the research ad- \ 
dressed needs as perceived hy teachers; a H'ioncl ctiteriou was that the re- 
search concepts were conducive to practical application in the classroom, 
Reseau h findings whit h wuUI not lie replicated In classroom leat hen either 
indivulualK or cnlkiti\c*h were not seen as usiihle in this te«tc her-oriented 
progiaiu Additiotiallv. the tese.in h selected had to I* generic in scope, hav- 
ing implications foi use at urn all grade levels and disc iplines, since the teac h- 
ers with whom we worked were teaching clasae* from pre-school to high 
st hool Moutiver. the findings horn the research had to lx i fairly consistent 
in lhai they stemmed houi a "validate*!" IkkIv of knowledge whic h comist- 
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rniU signalled i * kai message aUmt effeUhc teaching pntttaK Hnalh. we 
used studies that weic tnin\lahihl*, meaning thai die sialism at (hit a was al- 
teadv luietpieied lit sotuetases, original studies and or spec ilk itWinheis 
weietonsuhed tut ilanlkation Reseat < h studies bv Anderson, IkrliiVr. Bro- 
phv. \h*\U . \ limit i . Lvertson, Fishei. Kouniit, ( ».tge. McDonald. Rtwrtshiue. 
s«ui .mil Si alliums weie among those suggested l)\ the ptograiu's Adtisorv 
Koaid. Itased uu (Mil e\|>eiitikcs v\iil i these researc Iwms, we weie able to 
broaden oiti uelwotk ol lesouites. 

Selecting Teachers 
To Work in the Program 

Adhcunu lo irseanh findings on effeuive dissemination pun ik es winch 
advised thai lovaltv to the governing oigaui/atioti is an iniponant I;k- 
toi in promoting eltetlrve jurtK ijmUou. we identified lovaltv and lomiuit- 
i ne ni to the union a* one miction for selecting program partkipauts. We 
de< ided to d< senate these (ktsoiis as I RLs ( I eat her Research linkers). In 
addition to union lovaliv. we sought out leat hers who were jiereetved as 
"good tcac bets h\ theii |ieers. were willing 10 learn, willing to tr\ new kleas, 
and who weir hu\Wtl and n sfM ttid bv their | jeers, loiter we discovered that it 
was iih|m>i i.int lot i RLs to \w willing to commit ample time to the program, 
io lie willing 10 express ideas and oj unions and to In* able to share what they 
learned wnh other teac hers. Lat h of the pilot sites used a process uukjue to 
its K< k al needs in itlentilving these leat hers as well as the person who would 
serve as L» ai Site Coordinator of the program. Aside from the three I/Kiil 
Sile ( .onrdiiiatois. fitiv ahree teachers served as I RLs in the pilot program; 
the largest tiumliei of [Milk ipauts were at the New York site and the smallest 
gioup was in San Itancisto. 

Involvement of the TRLs 

Teacher Research Linkers met with AKl program stall on .tit average 
ol oiue even ihree-aud-onediaH weeks. Research training sessions 
weie devoted lo discussion and review of the "translated" research studies, 
vs hie h were always mailed to the punk tpants well in advance of the session. 
We decided thai it was mote advantageous to the adult learner (Kit Id. H)7:l) 
to have previous contact with the material* so that discissions eon III * held 
on a |Hvi-equitv level than to have a |X'dagogical ex|iert*leiture*iv nier 
appn hu h. 

It was impoitatit that we attempt to neuttalt/e leathers* negative atti* 
Hides almut the value of educational research, Most of die TRLs were, at 
|m uttt of enm into die piojett. as lean as oilier leathers on classroom appli- 
tat ion of lesearth concepts. We consistently ten dot ted the uouthteatentng* 
nonjudgineut.il .isjmhis of the process and demonstrated thai we valued 
teat Iters as indiv iduals, recognizing their |ieisonali/ed teat hing stvlevas fx'ing 
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verv iiii|ti>it.iiif unlit' wavs in which ilic\ would assimilate the research infor- 
mation into then piacuc 

We IcMiuct that teatheis erjoved making coulril nit ions to the discussions 
fused (Hi their classroom ex|XTieiices and that they tended to question or 
promise c hauges, based on their teaching experk lives. We emphasized tluil 
we \ . ilued then input as practic iug teac hers and that often the lesearrh I ind- 
iums would not Ik* 'brand new" to them hut would serve to validate effective 
|h;kim' Si u net li nes we iisnl ,i (loiuou of die training sessions to work thmugh 
training activities whk h were dc\elo|x<d .is cktssrooni-nriciited experiences to 
make the reseauh <once|Ms more realistic to teaehers. These activities in* 
\ohed ioU» plavmg situ.iiions. classroom simulations, and case studies, and 
were lot the iu«»t part designed hv the lwoex|>erieiired teste lieison the AFl 
program stall. 

Between sessions, I RLs were required to implement some of the teas h- 
ing st rat • vs suggested hv the research in their ow n classrooms. Decisions on 
what to uu|>leiiieut were made hv e.« h TRl.. based on documentation of 
rescue h-hased stiaiegies that were cun rut Iv incorporated into tlieii teaching 
practice and those whkh tliev felt the\ would like to try. Feedtank on the 
lesnlts ol these el lulls was delivered to the group at the next session. Hits 
proved to Ik* vital mlorm.itiou in terms ol "personalizing" the application of 
the research at grade. school or distric t levels. I Rl a would report "This does 
not apjiear to lie cffcciivc with uiiddie-school-aged children/' or "I I bin id 
that inv setotid giaders reac ted \ei> |x>sitively to this c hange." Feettkuk vv;is 
also lorthc ouiiiig Irom other teachers in the schools. I RLs reported that as 
other teac hers uoti< ed c hauges thev had made. e.g.. room arrangement, they 
would inquire as to win the change had Urn made and how it was working. 

Dissemination 

M.iiiv TRI.s Ix'gan their duties as disseminators at the one-to-one level. 
This siip|M>rted our concept ol concentrating on building-level dis- 
semination to reduce teac her isolation and to provide continuous on-the-spot 
sup|K)H to teac hers who used the research let huiques, For years, our mem- 
hership had complained that of ten they are iuservked by outside experts who 
are inaccessible to teachers once they have completed their presentations. 
Teac hers say that thev have ol ten abandoned innovative practices Ixtause of 
a lac k ol these kick- up services. Therefore, our I R Us were encouraged to 
share at the building level and to participate in Lu ge group sessions primarily 
as a means to encourage more in-depth involvement with the research, rather 
than one-shot workshop presentations. 

Some of the I RLs. especially those from New York City, were experi- 
enced teacluT trail win (Inn her (enter- leather Sjxxialists). Wlieix* the TRLs 
were ex|x*rieiiced, div*>minatk>ii of the information started almost «ts so i* its 
the TRl, was lotnfoi i.-i^ with his grasp of the material. At the other sues, 
we had to develop the I HI * as "ex|x*m M on the research knowledge and also 
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help thrni ><> dew-lop skills as disseminatois. I his invoked a loin-step cvcle; 
t Mining, planning, pi.uikr. and piesenMiioii. We shared iutcniii.it ion tin 
Adult learning I heor\ to help I RI> woik with othci teat lifts and we lick I 
in gtoup piattue sessions during which I RLs «U\t'lt>|KHl ellecthe wavs to 
piesent tin k mmii h information 

Iwutuallv I Rl * .it toss the thief sito, tn addition to mtmlxTsot 
the Al l piogiam stall, had reac bed most ot die stall in ihc 10 st hools where 

| Kl s unr Im.iifil. in addition to another 2,r>iM> tea<heis who allew.ed svs- 
teto wide woikshops at local sites, local and national ATI QuFSI ((jualit> 

htiuanonai Stainlaids in leaching) mutt itiiies, and national union and 
rdut atii lit i »i gaui/a(i< m » onicreiH es. 

Reactions to the Research 

Studies used dm ing the program |K k iiod in< luded 

Itrgiimiugol tin Yeai ( lassiiKiiu Management (Ftmnri. t\eilMiii.& \ndn- 

soll. PWU) 

le.uhti I'laise <llr*i|»li> IUH|) 

tftieti !nsinnin«HKi»si-rishiiie. hWO; .uid 1 iumwv K»7D; Stalling, l*»Htl) 
dioup Management ikotmin. l!)7oj 
Innnin I ask iFishei. I1W0> 

Although the AFT Mutational Research and Dissemination program 
did ih»t sc ientilic alK dot uiueiit change in I earlier practice, we have siilistanliai 
testimonial data to sup|H)i t llicMict that I Rl -s made real c hanges in practice 
as a diiect result ot their involvement in the program. We are convinced of 
the validin ol this input lioni teachers Ixrause ot the voluntary, iioitlhrea- 
teiiing. nonjudguieiital aspec ts ol the program. lead lers had nothing to gain 
lioiu falsifying rej>oit.s. Feed kic k came in the form ot sell -I qxirts (Research 
Action and Reaction Forms) which were recorded by the TRLs during the 
two vears thev participated in the pro 

eis to note the researc h-lMsed strategies that were currently built into their 
teaching beha\iois and then descril* the strategic they would initiate into 
their programs. Finally, they were asked to tell what hap|K'ned when they 
tried the new strategies. TRLs ic|jentedly described the ways in which they 
rearranged their c lassHxmrs, develojxtl more realistic c onsecjiieiices to help 
cutout* classroom rules, or trial to deliver praise to students in a more spe- 
c die manner. ( Wteti they told us how their students reactetl to these ( hanges. 
In some cases, si hool-wide c hanges came alxiul as a result ol a lew teachers' 
input on U-tter strategies suggested from the research, hi all cases, buiklintr 
print ipals were supportive of the process, having previously agreed tha' 1 
would not evaluate teat her |KTfonnauee based on their efforts toiuror| 
(he research strategies into their daily teaching, hi most cases, principal 
1-m. ! ihat they were witnessing improvement in practice by teac hers 
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in then schools, hut ihev i chained, bv agreement, troiu mandating imple- 
mentation b\ all (cachets 

Wlu'ii we discussed change in practke with TRLs. they tokl us that it 
was i UN alwavs immediately dear that change had taken place; that growth 
in tin* program was necessarily a "slow process." IV it they were always enthu- 
siastic a Unit theii newK acquired skills in understanding resvarch-lKLsed con- 
cepts. Uing lamiliai with the names o< educational researchers and their 
work, and utilizing a research vtxahulary in discussing teaching techniques. 
These pi ac ikes made the TRLs feel "sjhm ial" and enhanced their profes- 
sional sell-esteem One [ Rl, told us: 

lleioic I Itccame imohed in this program I had lx*gim to stop thinking. I was 
so ah ustotned in top-down decisions th«ti I had used no viUni and just coasted. 
\ou, I leel like* a ptofessional. I'm* lx*guu to make decisions .uid assume 
aUthout\ o\ei uiv practice. K\en mv husband noticed die change 

The Kducationaf Research and Dissemination process and the research 
in lot i nation stood up to the test. Teachers were quite arua/ed to discover dial 
I here was some practical value to die information generate! i hv the research. 
The ieachers at one site discovered via Barak Rosenshine's Instructional 
Functions thai the district-mandated (1BC (Competency Based ( Airrictilum) 
pingram was uxxed in research. "So, that's where thev got it" was their re- 
action. Ihe\ hit diet stated that they felt better equip|x*d to handle the pro- 
giatu as a result of their understanding ol its researc h base. 



Teacher Training 

Implicaiions for preservice training were consistently evident during the 
project funding | K'liod and continue to Ixr ol importance at the present 
time In almost all situations when the res^areh-hased materials were pre- 
sented, teachers leaded with. "Why didn't we get this w hen we were in train- 
ing?" or. " I his inhumation should Ix* given to all student teachers." Most 
teac hers ai the sites said they had not had a college course that dealt s|*xifi- 
(ally with classroom numagmnit. They felt that suc h a course should be de- 
velojx-d and presented, using the research materials. Further, they urged 
colleges of education to work harder to c reate in prospective teachers an 
interest in research and a desire to remain research users throughout their 
teaching careers. IVrha|>s cc alleges need to redirect the ways in which they 
leach and use* research. We have discovered that the way in which the infor- 
mation is shared is as important as the information itself. 

leat hers are largely uninformed about the inf rastructure of the general 
education process, Most are, unaware of the functions and impact of the 
Educational ( .enters and Lilx>ratories on their professional lives. This infor- 
mation has never l>een presented to them. This i< t ervice that could be 
provided to prospective teachers by the training inj m>m is. 

As far as research cone epts are concerned, once tiie project's TRLs had 
accepted the i esearc h-lxised information, they usually asked "Who will inser- 
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wee die M IhmiI pun* »|mIs m keep them abreast ol l he n-scan h strategies we 
smII Ik* using »» «•« ilassioomr" Again, colleges ol education prepare aduiin- 
isliaiois as ui-ll as teachers. I he research influence should I*- firmly estalv 
hshed during die training process. College teachers niav lificl that they haw 
in !x>ne-up mi ilu* kinds of research that ap|>ear to haw gival relevance to 
piaiiue and nuor|>oratc the strategics into tout si* presentations. 

h> ( < vile^es oi education ma\ find it to their achaiitage to develop 
gnat* u nt with practicing teachers. This would tend to facilitate 

iheorv into piailkc and would result in a process ol mutual Ixneiit to all 
concerned, leathers will loiitiiuie to need research information pmvukd lo 
them in usable form. Researchers, university ami college stall can lienelit 
tiom teat her leedluc k on the workability ol concepts. 



Collaboration 
And Institutionalization 

The success ot the American Federation of Tcac hers Educational Re- 
seanh and Dissemination project was substantial. Teachers applied 
reseatc h u *< lassioom tc ac hing when the information was shared in a manner 
iluit was understandable, practical, and non-threatening. Since the project 
jK iicKt netted h\e translated studies, it was itii|»>rtant to establish culkihnra- 
live relationships \Nith colleges and universities at the local sites so that the 
siipplv of research would lie constantly forthcoming Deans of education 
hoiu most ol the major collets in New York Cilv, Washington. DC. ami 
San Fiauc isco met with us to discuss ways of continuing the program. In 
every case, interest was high and funds were low. C-ollalxnative relationships 
have Ixcn initiated at Ford ham University, (ieorge Washington University, 
Stanlord University, and others. Noteworthy is the relationship at Stanford 
where one of i he Sau Franc isco LRUs has ta^ n sablxitical leave from teach- 
ing and is partic ipating at Stanlord as a "Distinguished Visiting Practitioner" 
on a tuition-free basis and is learning how to read, interpret and translate 
research studies. She is auditing t hree ( ourses and |>articipating with Stanford 
stal l on a jxrr lev el. 1 lei input as a prac ticing leat her is of great value to the 
(liaduaie School of Fdcicatiou faculty there. Funds to sup|x>rt her partici- 
pation have Ixtu donated by the I Icwlitt-Paekard Foundation and AFT. Since 
the initiation ol this process, our department has received inquiries from 
other major universities on how they might txToine involved in a similar 
el Ion. Researc h studies translated by this I Rl. will t>e shared with the original 
pilot sites, as well as with the eleven new sites -now in o|*ration in AFT locals 
ac ross the country. I raining lor the program's new hual Site Cmrdinators 
was conduc ted at Skidmore College this past summer. Another training ses- 
sion is planned for summer IWt. when another 15 site leaders will lie trained. 
There are approximately 150 TRLs now functioning as research resource 
jK'ople or in training for the role. 
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Conclusions 



I here was tuiii li to Ix* learned in the < -nurse nt the Educational Research 
A and Dissemination prcxess. Hie effectiveness of the leather Center 
mixlel was reaffirmed b\ our use of the |xvr-to-|)evr training process, The 
teachers iitiiouc an sene asaneHet tivedisseniiiiation vehicle for transmitting 
professional knowledge lo teat hers. 

Further, we were made aware of the importance of the element of time 
in developing and conducting the program, i.e.. length ot training sessions, 
level ol acceptance, and implementation oi research strategies by individual 
•> !«!'iv We (all this pioeess ol iuteiuali/ation the trans lor mat ion'" of re- 
>i an ii into pia< tit « 

We reali/ed thai stall development, as an on iiug pr<*ess. is more ef- 
fective in retraining teachers than one-shot, in sen ice workshops 

Kinallv, we are assured thai there is a wealth of gcxxl research on effec- 
tive (it at tice w liic h is usef ul not only to prac tic ing teac hers, hut also to student 
teachers. Research on teaching effectiveness and tlassnxmi management 
should Ik- integrated into teac her education programs, Support lor this con- 
clusion has |*rn olle rd l>v the restate hers themselves who told us that ihey 
were delighted to have a met ham sin through which their work was made 
directly ac cessihle to teachers. 

"It teaching is at* activity alxmt whic h we can have knowledge, is it not 
reasonable to c ontend that those w ho teach ought to have what knowledge is 
available alxnit w hat it is rhev do?" (Feiistermac her. 1080). 

1 he gap I K t ween researc h and practice need not remain permanent. 
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A Regional 
Laborat ory Works with Schools 

Linda Sikorski and Robert Kwy 

Mid continent Regional Education Laboratory 

The mission of the Mid -continental RegionaJ Education Lafxiratory 
(MtKF.L) is to improve practice and inn ease academic perform- 
ance in die scli<x>ls of the seven-state mountain-plains region. For 
die most |Kiit this is accomplished through the transfer and ap- 
plication of research-hased knowledge to practice and policy settings. In |iar- 
tit ular. McREL has disseminated the M ef fective sch<x)ls" research to sch(x>ls 
and SF.As in the region. The milescence of this research t<x>k place at about 
the same time that McRKL was planning its service activities (i.e., 1978), so it 
I m.$t' naiurally became the fixus of those activities. 

M< RKL's prim ipal approach to the dissemination and utilization (d&ti) 
ol the effective s< hools research lias lx»en training. Other d&u modes have 
Ixrn used as well, e.g., Notnvotlhy, (an aperkxiic monograph) and the State 
Policy Activity, but McRKL's Kf fee live SchwLs Program (KSP), which consists 
of presentations and training based on the effective sch<x>ls research, repre- 
sents the single most significant activity. This re|X)il is concerned with the 
description of the Effective Sch<x)ls Program. 



The Effective Schools 

Program: Goals, 
Structure, and Process 

The effective schools research indicates building and classroom practices 
that pmmote student achievement, e.g., Ckxxl (1983). Because a school's 
resources, including time, are not unlimited, the research fix:uses in large 
|>art on increasing school efficiency. Based on this research, McRKL's Effec- 
tive Sch<x>ls Program aims at providing participants with knowledge and skills 
to implement research-taised practices, with the ultimate goals of: (I) in- 
creased sch<x)l efficiency and (2) increased student achievement. 
The etiahling objectives of the Effective Schools Program are; 
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• in uuir.iv |miii. i|i.tutN iiii<I<-im.iimIiiik »>l iIk' etlective schools research and iis 

.l|)|l|H*llKMl> U> tllt'll Mlll.ltM'H, 

• tn help p.muipant> examine ami select snatches based mi the rescaich to im- 
pure the jHiitniiMiKe t »t administrators, teachers, and students; 

• to Licilitau- |>aitt< i|>aiiis' development ol a long-term, niulii-\f ;u, building-level 
c*t t<M 1 1 \ * - m UimiIn plan 

1 he training educators receive tluough the EHcctivc Schools Program 
emphasizes data<i"llc-< tiou aliout current practices, training and coaching in 
the use ol new prac tices, and lecdUic k lor monitoring and guiding progress. 
I he program is designed to meet school or district improvement needs, to 
develop a |mk>I ul on-site training material, and to give participants the skills 
to train then colleagues and other stall mcml>eis. In short, it provides a 
complete and scll-<<ustainaUc program ol school improvement. 

School districts participating in the EHcctivc Schools Program follow a 
live-part process: 

1. Orientation. 

1 he program starts with an overview of the effective schools research 
I mm- hhI an orientation to the Eliective Sch<x>ls IVogiam. It involves one or 
more visits hv a M< RKI . staff iucuiIkt to present the research and the Effec- 
tive St hools Program to the su|XTiiitendent, school hoard, and selec ted prin- 
lipak teachers and parents. The orientation provides participants witjV a 
prat Ileal understanding of how thev can make their schools and classrooms 
more elleiiive. and enahles tJiem to nuke an inlonned decision alxnii whether 
to commit to the Eliective Si hools Program. 

2. Logistical Planning 

Following the orientation, the planning for the Ettective Sch<x>ls Pro- 
gram takes plac e. The program offers units as depicted in Figure I ; sch<x)ls 
will generally choose some, hut not all. as the content for die training sessions. 
During this stage of the ESP, the desired assessment, training, and develop- 
ment activities are determined. A uteiiilxM of MiREL's staff meets with a 
distric t or sch<x)l leadership team to set objectives, plan activities and sched- 
ules, and iclcntih partic ipants. Costs are projected and a contrac t or letter ol 
agreement is signed. 

Figure 1 

Units of the Effective Schools Program 

File I. Instruction File II. School Management File IV. Change Process 
A. Time A. Effective schools A. Instruments 

IV Cliissroom II. Leadership B Process 

management ^ m Tesli , Hfc V Technology 

' ) ; sn i )hnr Curriculum 

I). Motivation % ... 

,. A. lesuntf 
F. Fxtx*ctauons . * 

„ , 1 IV Curriculum 



F. Instruction 
(» Beginning the 
school vear 
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3. Assessment and Training. 

I lie assessment and training | km t ions of 1 1 u FSI* are iuicrdc|>eudciit. 
I he training is based in pail on results of sell -diagnosis hv school participants, 
.iikI their skills in self -diagnosis ate liansiuillecl and reinforced In (lit- train- 
iug. Mir assessment and training portions of the KSP arc delivered to two 
audicnc es: t I ) teams mm |X>scd of staff and princ ipals. uid (2) school admin- 
istrators. usii.tlK princ ipals, who meet scparatcU with die trainers. I lit teams 
iisnalh iiulnde three or lour leu hers at the elemental > level and seven or 
"eight at the secoiiclat v level, in addition to the building princ ipals. The teams 
Iroui the panic ipat'i'g m hools in a ckslric t .tie trained in four one-clav work- 
shops (maximum attendance is f>0). Workshops are scheduled at least foui 
weeks apart so thai some "at-home" ac tivities can take place after each one. 
One such activity is application of die information .presented during the 
workshop. Another is data colics (ion. l earn mcml>eis observe one another's 
classrooms, complete instruments tapping their lieliefs and |Xtc eptions, and 
obscp e (heir own st iu lei Us and record (hose oIkctv at ions. These assessments 
enable them to diagnose areas of strength and weakness in (heir teaching 
practices and establish an ex|>erieiiiial coiucxt for the information provided 
during naif ting 

Between team workshops, the princ ipals meet f-: four half-day sessions. 
1 best* meetings foe us on instructional leadership and are based on data that 
princ ipals collet i alx>ut their own liehaviors and |x l rsoiial leadership st\les. 

Handouts and worksheets distributee I at the workshops are collected in 
a notel>ook and form a reference manual lor partic ipants to take with litem 
when training is completed. 

4. Improvement Planning. 

I he information gathered during assessment and training is used to 
develop a school improvement plan that addresses lx>th short and long term 
nerds. McRKI. staff lead the decision-making ic.mi through a planning activ- 
ity designed to develop c onsensus alx>ui needed improvements and the steps 
that should Ik- taken to accomplish them. Consideration is given not only to 
establishing priorities among alternative courses of ac tion, but to the group 
dynamics involved, leadership st vies, |>artici|)aui concerns, the needs for short- 
term impac t, and so forth. 

The improvement plan, like the diagnostic process, applies the state of 
the an in planned educational change. The behaviors of teachers iu (heir 
c lassi c joins, onto a nes presently lieing achieved bv students/ and current sc hool 
characteristics are used io produce a performance profile for the school. 
Discrepancies between die current profile and the school's desired perform- 
ance are translated into prescriptions for c hange. The school improvement 
plan: 

• specifies manageable stages o| change between present and preferred outcomes 
and behavior, 

• spec Hies (>ofential obstac les to thcTrnplomenlaiion of improvement plans, and 




• <iris<l(»v\ii v\oi Ltblc NUatcgtc*> looveicoinethe identified oiystaclt's and attain die 
picln i iil miu omcv 

A McRKL-desigunl computer software pa< kagc can Ik* used lor these 
steps ii appropriate hardware is available. 

Hie plan indiums an evaluation < oiii|m>ik>h< Iwr providing information 
on how much growth individuals an* achieving, how the school is moving to 
mah h i lu* eliectnc m IiooI characteristics, an I w heilu t the strategics lor ov- 
ercoming ol)st«H les are working 

5. Follow-up 

A final ;>hasc ol the F.llective Schools Program provides lor follow-up 
visits In McRFI. stall to assist the school in successfully iiiipleiuentiiig the 
elleciiwsc hools plan. Mc RF1. stall monitor and assuss the plan, coach, mcxlel 
skills, and disseminate relevant materials to sup|x>ri the plan. - 

\ 

Evaluation Design 

Se\ eral leal tires ot the F.SP |x>se constraints on assessing program impact, 
h irst, like most complex change programs, the F.SP has dif fuse goals and 
objectives. The program is intended to bring alx>ut |K)siiive change in varia- 
bles it doesn't touch directly, as a ciiniuULve effect ol a series ol interactions 
and resources that themselves represent complex training events. Concep- 
the intended impact moves through levels and stages o I change as 
depic led iii Figure 2. 
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Figure 2 

Trac ing Pattern of De*ired Mr R EL- ESP Impact 
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Mir ESI 1 <»|iriair?» in a change environment rliat is even mure complex. 
At anv given htm\ the program in only one of a myriad ol factor* influencing 
tin* knowledge, pem'|ittom, lieliek aiwi hehavfcir* of |>artici|>arnx And, a 
direct nun oute o| the program t* only one of many lacing influencing what 
mat ultimately nmtr in the <la**rooin» ami building* in question, 

Brian*' of i\v% cnmjdexity, SU REE doe* not atteiti|>t tocx|K-tirnentally 
isolate thr intended effeil* of the ESP. Either. Vt< REE mt»gtii/e* that po»i» 
live < hanger and intrusting pattern* ol effect may lie YontaniinaUnr atul/or 
diluted In non-RSI 9 <*< urreme*. Additionally, *oroe flint* may nut he <it}> 

,w 1$5 



tMM tHn nttt .i>M^4tnul IHstiOtlUills Ihll %ollll|oil Is !n('\,M)im< l\w ittight 

• »l iv.iit.ilik < vnii ih( m l.^siic h.omI iiummiu^ IImIivMiKM srrkstoshou 
thai despite thf \aiiaUht\ <»l <onU\K leitain ellttis .nut i haulers .I|i|kmi 
uh»m «*i all • >! the ttnu whrit- .in- able to meastm diem 

\ m. (tiul < .M»%U,illM oil r\.«ltUUHK * S '* ,s M * s til'MIV to irliaill 

t k .»n, |ii.Mtni: t<*>i;nal a ies|»ohM huidrn on paitm|Mnfs \ssrsMnenl re* 
ijnueifM m* ,,| tlt« piogtam UmH vuthom additional imi|Mi! assessment, 
oimImMn appioai h |Mith i|w»i" iippi limn* ot ifA'MiKc I Ih*\ aie "paving 

* tlMOftM \s IM II tost « ,tM'V .IIU* .III' l«»t .iK\.l\s .IHK'ImM< to plOVtdlflgdaXl IMrt 

invdedtoi flu naming lot diisteason.om iniiMti awvuiirni telk** on die 
data pioduird ihiongh training vaihrt than additional data gathered 
s* t Ui\ tt.i evaluation puijioseH \i*> vu* in' an iinlMLimed matrix, pre-ev 
|* Mini mal viinphnt; ilrsign, eaih ol the ilala si nines used in availaMe front 
oul\ i Mit*.mi|»h' <>t sites, sektiiil in |UH on ilu- Hisis of then toillingiiess to 
lioAitlr ttu* mioimanon wr turd Again, McRU iv\w% tm weight ol evi 
ilrin < «>» nianviiilaiHui, lalhri ih.ui a puir e\|MTiiiuiital eHrtt. foitdonu ns 
aUml what thr I M' l* an omplislmig 

\n additional Iratutr ol On pi obtain trillion v> the < I Hike ot a noii- 
|moIm!»iIii\ sampling a|»|Moailr. that is. thr treatment 01 intenenttnii is thud, 
and in some u s|>nts, ( liant Table. I raiorrs intrntionaltv adapt tlieir rilorts 
to the- kImuk lam s ol Mies ami pariH f|>.if if group, lather than Heating all 
Mies du same \\ it Inn InhiiuIv the tiainris dilter in thr approat lie* tliev use, 
emphasizing those thr\ ilo l**st. I lit* program itsrll is tailored to thr tierds 
and giuis at ra< h Mir; rsstmtallv . rai h sitr reteives a custom program. Anil, 
die I M* i^ toii«i*iinl\ rvolwng to at < on 11 nod ate atidoi ia|»tali/r on nnv rtv 
simk It tindin^s. nrul\*tliMo\victl training appnw< hr%. nrw arras ol intrrrst 

t has. thr r\u nial valktitv ol ruination trsnlls Iroin a viniplr ol sitrs. Kvrn 
a it pirsrntatiM' saniplr ot sitrs is soiurivhat (jiirstiimahlr. UV tn inMcad to 

l^ailiri rvidrmr at toss as main Mtrs as }iossit)lr. and draw tout Iiiskmvs ftoin 

ihr vM ighl of that r\nlriur 

Summary 

Mi Kl I U-lti'vrs that as thr liotlv ol rrsranh on mIiooI and trathrt 
rth*i ttmirss mrrgr. \sv air niovtttg dosrr to a firm Hirravof mIhuJ 
impiou nirnr and that this st iriur provide a gixid trantrwork lor (k*signitig 
mImioI dr\rlopmrnt attnitic-s. With over 100 ittdivkhial ntlioolsand *hool 
distiHis. iniliiding rural isolatrd. MttniiUin. urliiiii, rlrtnrntai>, ituiHir-mkl- 
dir. and high m hot ils in I I stairs, t ouiplning I hr Ktlrttivr St lttKiUlVogram, 
r\tilriur stipjuni* thr validity ol thi*appn>a< h to improve thr clfkiemy, thr 
rthttivrnrss. and most iui|>f Mtantlv. thr rrlrvaiurot what gorMiii instlwiols 
toa< hir\r high IrvrK ol student academic Mi«m 
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Summaries of Consortium 
Irani Plans to Utilize Research 
In leather Education 



i;hadron siAiKcouiXit: 

\^ Pnt (.algal? 

\ Roger Wt'vs 



(Kfcdion Stale College is kxated in the extreme northwest corner of 
Nebraska ^ t> 1(H) mile* from tttfMtl City, South Dakota; KM) miles from 
StoitsMuH \pbntska and 450 miles from I incolii, Nebraska. I heon<anipus 
enrollment is iWially 1.2(H) students and the off -t am pus enrollment is about 
fil)U. Kducatk>n hwjoi* comprise about one third of the niKlergraduate en- 
rollment and ahnoHr all of lite graduate enrollment. Hie college students are 
primarily f rom westetri Nebraska and eastern Wyoming. Most students and 
fatuity are tliose wlwv are drawn to a small community and a rural 
environment. \ 

Chadron Slate was a normal sch<x)L then a teachers college and finally 
a liberal am college with a atttyig emphasis on teac her education programs. 
Chad i on works with students In small classes and closely coordinates the 
different aspects of its teacher eHucatkm programs. "ITiis has aUowed the 
college to develop a reputation lor ^graduating very professorial and com- 
petent leathers. The emphasis on research in teaching should help the pro- 
gram do better what it does well alreadyX 

The first goal is to formally determineNbe researc h Ui.se already taught 
in Chadmn teacher education programs. The next step is to update and 
emphasize the use of research findings in our ptttgraim. Finally, a determi- 
najkm will Ik? made as to whether the graduates n%|ve improved because of 
the research emphasis. 

I he plan is to accomplish much of this work ovetSdie next spring and 
fall semester 'I "here will be a series of meetings with the FHucatkm Commit- 
tee and the Kducatk>n Faculty to explain the thrust of ihi% program* deter- 
mine what is presently being ckme and survey the research rtyhe various 
subject areas. Research will be emphaawed in the subject matter ara^, general 
methods and student teaching. \ 

Chadron Suite is presently evaluating it* teacher educatk>n pn>gnhm in 
light of the analyses and critkisms contained in the many recent repoitsS^n 
education. The emphasis of the use of researc h informatk>n in leat her edu 
cation will be an integral part of this overall review. 
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< Ol I Kil OF SAIN I MARY 



I he ( '"llegc ol S.uni Man, touudcd in P>2:'r 1>\ the Sisters of Mem, is 
.1 pirate, uuic|x-udeui ( atholu institution Icxatcd in Omaha which has an 
mtegiaicd hlx'ial .tils <<>mi|x>ih*ih continued with piofcssioual and (arm 
picpaiau< mi I lu mission of ( SNf is t<» \k* a lac ilnatoi in I lie lifelong learning 
pioicss aimed at I lie- 111 hi alum and hutnani/ation ol |xtsoiis hi an atmos- 
plicit- wluc I » 1 1 ccs tlu a iii i<» grow. I he majority oi student s arc Iron 1 Nebraska 
and Iowa i ollege ol Saint M.ii \ eiirollinent also includes students from I I 
oihei stales and tioiu ten foreign countries. 

I he lailv ( hildhood Keltic, at ion and (he Klcmcntarv and Secondary 
r du< at ion aic |MH o( the Keltic at ion Business Division and two ol the twenty - 
m\ di-paitiuciils at ( .ollege ol Saitit Man. The Kdiicatioit l)e|»arimcnt isa|>* 
ptoved to oilei win k leading to teat her retlilicatiou in elementary and sec- 
ondary education l>\ the State I to- pa i imeiil ol Puhlic Instruction in lx>th 
Nehiaskai and h >wa 

Beginning w it 1 1 thcii liist semester treshiuaii course in education, lutro- 
duc fiou to F due anon, studculs work in e lassie x it use >t early childhexxl settings. 
Mai iv op|ioit unit ics arc planned lor ( iollcgc ol Saint Man students to ex* 
|x*riment with and practice a variety ol teaching styles, through the more 
than MH) hours o| field extx-ricnecs that are provided in the four-year pro 
giant. ! hcjiuiHu \cai is termed the 'piofcssioiral year" when students attend 
method classes of I campus in field -I mm 'd ex |x net lies lor I <ai iguage Art*. 
Social Studies, Science. Reading, Math. Musk, Ait, Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation. ( .ollege of S.iint Man seniors spend a complete semester in the role 
ol student teac liei. Tlicv cxjk nciu e tv\osc|Miatc placements, at two different 
grade levels, to increase the student's extxMire to teac hit lg philosophies and 
cultural I Kit kgrouiids, and teat hit ig slvles. 

I he lit si goal ol CSM's plan is to develop more rigorous standards for 
admission into the teac her education program which students apply for after 
the Kill semester ot t licit sophomore year. Beginning in P.I85 these* standards 
will I x; 

1) Administering the I Ye- Piolessional Skills Test instead of the previ- 
oush used dcpaniiicnHnade test. Hie PPSI would I*- used as a 
diagnostic ttx>l and M' necessary, remediation would lx* prescrilxtl. 

2) Taking a spontaneous writing sample when the PI'S' I' is taken- The 
writing sample would lx- assessed lor clarity, content, and accuracy. 

!t) I laving an .iclintssion iiiteniew with education faculty metnlxrs, and 
representatives loan the Kcliualion Omimittee and the Education 
Advisoiv (loitittiittec to assess sjx*et h, presentation, |x)ise, as well ;ut 
aspiration and sincerity. Hie admission standards would still include 
the 2.. r > quality |X)int average. recommendations from faculty mem- 
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I* is v\ln. have Ii.hI i I k- student in ( Kiss, and the completion ot three 
lull sttlU-sK !S4»! I |)l tUl 

I he second goal imolu's curiH ultiin changes. I lir following < lunges 
Iia\c AivmU lieeu approved !>\ the ( nine tihiiii < ouitiuilec and voted on l>v 
ih«- ( ollege ot Saint Mar\ tacnliv 

I I hu hiding .111 IniUHliutioii in rarlv Childlw»od r.ducatiou course. 
l J» AckluiK Knh < -liilcllMMM.1 hhuatmn MhIhkIs 11 tor ihieenedii hours. 
M Issuing ot iwn grades ioi ilu- student leaching course, to retlevi thr 

tvu> scpaiate grade-level c\|xriciu is students haw. 

I In- following courses aie still in tlu* planning stage and proliablv will 
not lx- part ot the ( ollege ot Saint Man c in ric uluui until IW<>or later: 

I I ( muse inn lassroom management. 

J) (niiiM on tests and measurements toi the c lassroom tcachei. 
:l) I nurse in the use ot audiovisual materials and compute*! sotiware in 
education. 

V thiitl goal is the all-around upgrading o| hdiuation rourses to reflect 
I iiiieni u seanh iti icachei ettecliveness, WVaiuu ipair pun hasing the video- 
tafHs, Hlet n\e lea< lung tor I ligher Ac hieveiiKMil ottered In the Association 
loi Su|kt\isioii and ( nine iiluin Development, which feature researi Iters 
suchas |>a\ id rlerlinei. Jere Hiophv. ( .aiolvn r.verisou. 1 ouiCood. Penelope 
Peterson, Barak Roseuslune, and Jane Stalliugs. These tapes will Ik* used in 
liittnductiou to Education and chIu i appropriate methods courses. 

A linaJ goat, which is still in the pre-planning stage, is a plan to match 
student teac hers with teac hers who are master teachers in their field and who 
know and implement the researc h on teac her efiectiv euess, or who are willing 
in work through College ot Saint Marv to acquire the knowledge. 



( .( )N( ,( >Rl)I A TEACHERS IX HXECE 

Clenn Enisfmhr 

Carl Evnts 
Pnuilfa iMwtn 
Eugene Ort ting 
Douglas W'oltemath 

Concordia teac hers College is owned and o|xTatecl by the laitjieran 
Churc h - Missouri Synod. Concordia's fore- most goal is the education of the 
whole [k-isoii tor effective Chhstian living and tor in in ism to chinch and 
world. This goal is accomplished through liacealaureate decree programs in 
protessiotia! educ ation and literal am. Appmxiinatelv two-thirds ot die 900 + 
student IxkIv is enrolled in teac her education. The other one-third of the 
student Uxty s enrollment is divided among the pre-seminary, director of 
Christian education, social work, medical theology, business and pre-profes- 
sional studies tor law and medicine. 
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I he £viu i.il w>a\ a\ ( inuuidu s i onsortiuin leani is to inciease lx>th 
.iwaietiess .iikI use o| appiopi i. tit' leseanh on n islriu ti< »n in the colleges 
Kmc Itn education pio^ianr S|x.*ifit ^<uls<itv: 

1 1(» have the consortium itMin meiulxrs Ixxotne muie t«iti ill i«n v\ ith 
ilit' leseait h that was presented ai llit' workshop, 

2 In unhide some ol the leseauh on in si nation which was recom- 
mended oi pteseiited at the ( oust a t mm workshop, in die tUluc ation 

.Hid l*S\t llolt>^\ (OlllSt'S (JU^Ilt l>\ ( .OIK Oltlij' S team tueinlxTs as ap- 
piopi la It' to llit' pu!|x>stvs o{ those courses, 

V 1 o make suit t luit leseait h findings on uistt nuion ate Ix'inn utilized 
in .i sulluieni nunifx't of required courses to reach all Omcoidia 
teat hei etluc at ton program students. 

I lit* plot edu re in Ik* used in an at tempi to teat li the general and sjxh tfie 
^oals will int lilt 1c the follow nit; steps 

I Regular in echoes ol (oik ok lias Consortium Icmiii will ix* estaln 
lislied toi the second semestei ol the hW.M-l st hool way. A sc hetlule 
lot piesenting written and oral sumiuai »es o) selected research on 
ii ist i in (ion to the total team will lx* drafted and assignments lot eac h 
team meinlx i will lx- designated 

'2 I (miii inemliers will stutl v and receive re|x>rts on die current re- 
M an h on uisti uc tioii to determine whirl i {Millions seem appropriate 
toi theii resjxtiiv'e toiuses, including student teaching, ( hen thev 
will fx'giu uitoi | x >i «ti 1 1 1 v; the selected research into their courses. 

;V A questionnaire will lx* used to gather data on where ( in tent re- 
st\u<h on instruction is Ix'itig utili/ed in selected ret|utred hclueatioii 
and l's\< hologv t nurses, itic hiding student teat hitig 

I I he ( (incordia ( oiisoi tiuni I earn will pie pa re a rcroiiuneiidatioti(s) 
cone fining what should lx* added to seleded Kdutatiou and Psy- 
< holog\ courses to provide all Concordia teat her ediK at ion students 
with knowledge ol and experience with current research on 
instruction. 

I Itimateh the ( oticordia team envisions that some t\ |>c of sum lent eval- 
uation will also lx* devised. Such an evaluation should measure the* extent to 
whk h < i in tut researc h on instruction has Ixtome a (Mil of Oineordtas leather 
education students' knowledgebase, c lassie x)in planning pi ckcsscs and teach- 
ing strategies. 
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hluunl O'donwn 
Lam jnhmnfi 
VmiUlnrtntH 

Ih'lltl llontlt'1 

( jcighlou I ni\eisit\ isa |eMiit.< aihohc .and mlun institution ol I light*! 
education. Kniolliiu'iti hi tin* tail seinesit » ol was i\:MH. Crciglit mis 
siticlciil lx*i\ is (uMiio|M>lit«iti with st uclt-iits coming from 19 slates and 27 
toicign count lies. I he average AC Tl score of freshmen who entered in l ( JH3 
was 2.1 I I lit* I imcrsit\ iiu hull's the College of Aits and Scie nces, College 
dt Knsiiu'ss Administration, S< hools of Dentistry. Medicine. Liw, Nursing, 
I'hanuaiA, and Graduate Sc hool. The Kducaiion Department is one of nine- 
teen depaiinients in the College ol Arts and Sciences. 

leather education programs ai Creighton University are designed to 
meet the goals ol the Cnivctsitv. the College ol Aits and Sciences, and die 
^duration Department. I he programs are intended 10 picture professional 
cdu< atois who 

I can recogni/e, identify, and lx» sensitive to die needs of all students 
and our socicn ; 

2. can select and employ strategies for making decisions regarding in- 
structional and educational programs while holding concern for the 
student s welfare to lie paramount; 

:V can work coo|XTaiively with colleagues, educational representatives, 
and ineuilxMs of the community; 

t. kM\ work effectively and creatively in nimiug the needs ol many 
situations with varied contexts in our rapidly changing society; 

fh can promote growth in students (mental, physical, emotional, and 
social) and in the community they serve; and 

f>. are interested in scholarship, continued training, renewal and re- 
search that relates to becoming more proficient in their profession! 
role. 

A. ( Brighton's Consortium goals are: 

1. to improve the 'elementary and secondary methods courses by cor- 
relating (a) the iiietluxl of instruc tion given with (h) ohservation of 
this methcxl actually IxMiig used in elementary and secondary schcx>l 
classrooms in the metropolitan area by master teachers. Students 
should be Ixnter able to understand the rationale for the type of 
methcxl taught win-* aey witness the same pre x ess in a "live" class- 
room. (Methcxls co ■ are taken iti the junior year and application 
bv these students is not |x>ssihle until the senior year during student 
teaching.) 

2. to improve student teaching during the senior year by increasing the 
" correlation between methcxls taught and those observed during the 

junior year, 




\ lotlcw-l*, 1 i Kit)i4 i< -I.iIh mship Ix'tWCCI! I niveisiiN msiiuc • 

tin s who tcu i i m< tin n\\ < <nu m > .itid prat i iu< mers in die field 
It Steps to Ik* taken .111* 

I Meet with instinct n \ who teach iir-iIkmIs ionises to arrange I'm the 
implementation of ihe plan which includes: (a) agur on which sch<x>ls 
and which jnastei kmc heis should lx* used; d>) meet with l uivcrsiu 
instrurtois and piactnioiieis to explain tlu* plan; <c ) put the plan into 
o|x'tatiou during * Ii«m>| ve.n I9H |-Sf»; (el} establish met hex Is for de- 
termining the ctfeetneness oi tlu- plan. 
( Hie intended lesuh is an impio\cmcni in the iristi uc don poxess so that 
tncih<x|s i ourses will have gt cater siguitic .1111 e 10 the* sliielcnlslaking them. 



DANA COMIX. i: 

Rit\ UW kmulln 
Hn fund \tatthif\ 

Ihnotfn Olstm 
ShitM MiAHi.stn 



Dana College one of thirteen colleges owned and ojKiated l)\ I he 
Amcucan l.uthcian < hutc h Dana islexatcd in Blair. Nebraska and has a|>- 
proximateh V)0 students One-third of the student Ixxlv is ommittccl to 
(cachet education, the largest ptolessional program of the college. Other 
anas of s\\ul\ include: soc ial work, business administration, ai counting and 
pre-prolessi< >ual. 

Facuhs c »t Dana College Ulieve that there is a continuing need in our 
Mxietv ( hool kmc hem who are sine ere U dedicated to seizing oth- 

ers. \Ve I.X'iie\e ma l the t\|x- of student 'who seeks an education in a church- 
related college such as Dana is particularly well suited to this task. The faculty 
and staff of Dana (College have long lx.ni committed to providing a cjttality 
pre >gr.nn of teacher education. 

The goal of Dana's project is to structure the professional sequence ol 
course s in its teac het education program in sue h a way that every student will 
extx/iicncc instruction in eac It ot several selec ted teaching models. 

l\aeh teacher education student will Ik- able to explain the theoretical 
liii.se ot 'eac h of the selected tncxlels. 

Lac h education student will demonstrate proficiency in teac hing eac h of 
the selec ted tncxlels in .1 micro-teaching setting. 

Ste ps to lx' taken in developing the project ate as follows. 

1 . Review the teseare h dealing with s|xvific teac hing tncxlels. 

2. Iclentil) uuxlels to lx i used. 

',\. Identih tncxlels currently lx.»ing used in the Dana professional 
sequence. 

I. Assign selected tncxlels not etirrently lx.Mtig used by staff metnlx.Ts. 



» \ h -.. \4 >p iti.itn i.tl - ! tit h t >.is< k o! «. 1 in* ! 

'i De\l l«»p .t Hu\\ t ||.tl f ll»ll« .tlitlJL^ whflc l\lt ll I1M *lcl h ' * illg uHii/cd. 

1 he 1 >ana pinjcc I c\ol\etl lioin the session hum hit led b\ A Kali Kilgore. 
It is I mm -i I <>n the* assumption thai teat lifts should h.i\f a lwn.nl rc|X*t1oiie ol 
teat hiuj4 mmlc Is I hew is.t general |hh epuon that leu her ethic aiors seldom 
"jii.H \ \a wh.it ihc\ ic*.u It." W I k i U we tlunhi ih.it tins |x*ic cption is \er\ aicu- 
i. iic, this pmjet t will iiisum ill.** niu leai hci cdut at ion students will Ix* knowl- 
edgeable .tl k ii it the icM-.mli base and met Ikn l< »d »g\ nl each model selected 
.and v, ill haw c\|hi icncetl is i>i t uc ln»ji nuclei cac h model. 



DOAM -'.COLLI CK 

i i. ou t II IhaUl 

Ka\ 1 1* git i 
I'aulir Mills 

Ruluud l)udln 

IK Milt* College is a piivate, independent and coeducational residential 
college which oftteis undergraduate instnu tion leading in the Bachelor nl 
Arts clcgiec in the lil>eral *itts and related professional and pre-prolessjonal 
areas. Hie educational program is student centered and characterized by 
close mi idem -teacher relationships. The college views its primal") mission to 
Ix* picparatiou oft students toi lile as well as preparation to make a living 
through the acquisition oft lite-long tunc tional and intellectual skills as defined 
in the Doane IMau ol education. The educational program serves a student 
IhhIv which is largch ol traditional college age and in id western, with a ma- 
joritv Iroin Nebraska. Through its 1 10 tear bistort Doane has continued to 
view, as part oft its mission, the training ol teac hers. Approximately *W/t oft 
the bf>0 students ate intending to Ix* certified in elementary, secondary or 
s|)ec ial ethic anon. 

Sinc e I 1 . )70 Dnaue's teac her education program has lx*en coui|xru. , iicy- 
hasecl. A lieltl component which involves even student in a cla.ssrtx>in ftor 
a7>0 hours prior to student teaching provides the practical setting in which 
the student develops the required coni|xiencics. beginning in ION I Doane 
moved to an extended program whic h requires the students to complete 
twelve graduate c redits, through ;t ccxipeiauve program with the University 
ol Ncbiaska-ljncoln, in the summer lollowing tlu'ir graduation from Doane. 
These twelve credits are required lor certification. This extended program 
also requires Doane faculty to visit the beginning teacher in his/her classic xnn 
during the lirst weeks oft teac hing to provide a sup|xwt system lor the begin- 
nitig (c\ic her. 
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iKur i \ t i Km plan ii u linu-s die following goals: 

1 W.tki «*m«- t tensions . tl m m it what we want students to learn alxuil 
icmmkIi m t licit undeigiaciuate education. 

J ImeNtiyaie the Uxh of u u tter effectiveness leseanh and seek vvavs 
t !' now ledge into Pi ;u tic 11111 I. (Praiticimi I 

\|H ii* . h all Mucleii's must complete.) 

V Inlcgi au i lu* mfiM in.ihi -i, m si i it It iik in Praclii urn 

1 into Pi a< n< a 11, 111, IV ami V (Plait" tun I '. is the methods courses; 
Pi at h« nm 111 is llu* student leaching: Pra»iitnni IV is (he graduate 
i'\|K'i leiitc ill I VI li i ihr summer following ihr student's gradua- 
tion; and Piattitum V is the integiated ex|xi iente in llu* student's 
first veai ot u a< hing.) 

1 1< lti it it \ sjxi ifu |oin nals and monographs *o In- added to the lihrarv 
and llu* cihu at ion stall toilet hods. 

In aiioinphsh those ^oals, the Doane tatuilv will need to undertake 
several ai livities 

( hu lauilt\ is iuii knowledgeable aUuit much of the material which will 
lie implemented loi I his project. We have not stxnt time reading research 
aitic lis ( >m imu.ii step will lx- ioha\e individual tai ultv ile a range ol reading 
a to shaic the information. We will prepare a hihliographv and will consult 
with the l>ean and the l.ihiaiiau ahoiil tnucls for providing these materials. 
We intend to c omplete this phase hv April I. Prior to Mav 1 :">, the fattillv will 
make some decisions alxuit levision of Pi at (it inn I materials to implement 
oni second ( >oal We will not revise the materials in Practic iim II, 111, IV and 
V until Lite in IW1 or eailv in I * >Sf> when we can evaluate the Prat tic urn I 
ex|x*i iente. < >ur primarv f « k us v-s ill Ix-on Practiciim 1 for all students. 

We are p imarilv interested in expanding our students' knowledge Utse 
in management, planning, division-making and other teacher effec tiveness 
lesearc h and their abilitv toapplv the information thev gather in thcii teat her 
assisting experience as well as their other field experiences. (Kverv student in 
Pr act limn 1 spends a minimum of :W0 hours in a classroom as a teaching 
assistant ) We Ix'lieve that if we give litem a solid inn intuition in their Pi at- 
tic nm 1 e\|M'i ience and huild on this throughout their othei experiences, 
tliev will carrv the hahit o! utili/ing researc h in their ex|xTicaite as a leat her 
with them into the profession. 
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H AS I lN(iS COUJMiK 



LmM i. inhume 
Ihm ( wiHult u h 
fan W'dtkni.* 
Mt-I I'lantv Kraiz 

Hasting Odin** 1 is a hesbwciiau Chuuh related UImtuI Ails institu- 
tion U h .tied in I l.iMtiiKs. Nebraska, a cit\ ot 2WMM). I Ik* majority of the 
Mudeni !*xl\, who (our- from tweni\ oik* stairs and six foreign countries, 
aic housed on campus where thev are taught by a faculty with ovei Fifty 
|k mm earned dot. mi ales and with a student-teacher ratioof thirteen to one, 
Sc\eni\ |>erieni ot the student lxxl\ come from Nebraska and the majority 
ot die tea* tiet ediu aiion graduates are placed in Nebraska schools, (irad nates 
aie in high demand and justitv the departments assertion that we have no 
c lit ti< nil \ |>lac 11 g graduates who will go where the jobs are. 

I he Mutation Department Faculty consists ot five persons. Department 
ionises range tiom die usual methods courses for die classroom to specialty 
ionises langmg from exceptionality of gifted, retarded, and learning dis- 
abled lo leading in the content I'eld. supervision in laboratory, clinical and 
practicum programs. Methods for k-12 endorsements in Art, Music and 
Phvsual Kducaiion .is well as all other secondary courses are taught by the 
maioi de|Miimenis. Fourteen detriments offer endorsements in teacher 
educ ati< >n. 

I he Hastings College intent in the Consortium is to bring ccM>perating 
teac hers, departmental methods teachers, supervising teachers, and student 
teachers in direct and indirect contact with currently available education 
research. 

I he Hasting College action plan has three major activities: I) Depart- 
ment lime will l)e devoted to Education Fac ulty in-service in the form of 
reining abstracts and research models; 2) the Department will publish a 
newsletter which, among other things, will summarize or altttmct pieces of 
cogent research related to c lassroom/learning pei fonnance; 3) workshops/ 
courses U u cooperating teachers will lx* taught by teams from the department 
to highlight educational research. 

Hastings College will emphasize learning models that can be applied, 
with die consent of the classroom teacher and building principal, in the class- 
rooms where the college places its clinical (second level) and practicum (stu- 
dent students. In addition the team plans to share, in a nonthreatening way, 
researc h models and results widi departmental methcxls teachers for their 
evaluation and consideration in their rnethcxls classes. 

Hastings will concentrate primarily on field experiences but with an im- 
plied crossover into the methods courses. 

■ i. 



RESULTS OF EFFORTS: 

I An vihx me and ptofessionalh \ alu able in-sei vie e program along the 
education staff itself. 

J We heljew as wcaitai k the reseivaiions (hat we obsene among ciass- 
loom teatheis alxnu applung innovative i< k\is with siip|x>rti\e re- 
se.uc h and viable appioai lies, that we will lx* pr< Aiding a viial sense 
of dim lion and vision towaid excellence in education. 1 hat should 
Ik* e\|xc lt d of am instil ut ion that is sot ions alxmt training teac hers. 

iV We exjKit to lortitv a more sup|x>rti\r puhli< relations image with 
area educators and 1 1 ic- public in genual, as well as our alniiiui. 

I '.vc intend to improve the pi at tire of teathing by the utilization of 
lesiMiih and die l*xl\ of s|X'cilir knowledge that sup|x>rt.s gcxxl 
ie«u lung 

M BRASKA WKSLKVAN UNIVERSITY 

Art Xicolai 
Larr\ Yaughnn 
l.ui.s ( '.olrwan 
ficth ( tHixsfmyr 
lid lhan Horn 

Nebraska Weslesan Iniversitv is a font -year undergraduate, private. 
inde|xndcnt colle ge. I he Iniversitv maintains a mutually sup|x>rtive rela- 
tions! up with the Nebraska Annual Conference of the Tinted Methodist 
( Jiurrh. Alxmt 1 .200 students are enrolled. 

The c ampus of 50 ac res is Ic x.aed in Northeast Lincoln. Nebraska. The 
l uivei\it\ s first building. Old Main (1888) remains in use and is listed on 
the National Register of Historic landmarks. 

Nebraska Wesleyau is accredited by leading regional and national ac- 
crediting agencies for its academic program. Nationally, it is approv ed by the 
rni\eisity Senate of the luited Mcthcxlist Church, the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education. The American Asstxaation of Col- 
leges tor Teacher Educ ation, the National Asscxiatiou of Schools of Music, 
and The American Chemical Scxiets. 

I he ac tion plan that the Nebraska Wesleyau University team devised at 
the consortium was to investigate research in the area of admission, retention 
and exit standards for teacher education programs, to assist the university in 
revising its standards of admission, retention, and exit. 

The tiniversit) intends to use* an ERIC search as its original source of 
information. From the ERIC search the team will refine and develop a pro- 
cedure for reviewing sjxTific research findings with the intention to incor- 
porate f'ie findings into new admission, retention, and exit standards for the 
Teacher Education Program. 




IM.KI • STATE COLLMIK. 



l,\thn Du nn 
Jack llyhvk 
Paul Man 

IViu Slate was founded in IH<>7 and i* llir oldest college in Nebraska 
and die iliiul oldest tea<hei train «Mg institution established west ol the Mis- 
souri Kivei Peru was founded tin same year Nebraska liecaine a state, 

11** mission oi Peru State ( lollege is to oiler instruction in selected pro- 
grains and onuses ot study, to conduct research, and to provide public sen- 
ice. Instructional programs unhide teacher education, literal arts, sciences, 
pie-professional curricula, occupational ami continuing education. 

IVi nState College is committed to the Mief that all citi/eus are endowed 
with |)otential abilities which, il discovered and developed, will relict! to the 
k netit ol dial individual and to the populace at large. Those who are ex- 
|>osed io the inllueuce ot the college are encouraged to develop those poten- 
tials and tout m rentlv encouraged to develop understanding of and 
apprec union ot die contributions made by others. 

Incousideiatiouoi the teachei education program at Peru State College, 
the team identified loin areas ot concern Through work w ith {acuity, admin- 
istration and students we will attempt to: 

1. develop a more rigorous standard lor admission into the teacher 
education program. 

2, ideutiVv procedures lor the maintenance ot high standards in the 
teacher education program. 

:>. develop additional Held ex|>erieiice to be included in the teacher ed- 
ucation program, 

1. Develop additional criteria tor the identification and evaluation of 
pros|K»< live leach* " certification candidates. 

We will work with faculty in the Division of Education and Psychology, 
the Teachei Education Committee, the Academic Affairs Commission, and 
the College Affair* Council. It has l>een suggested that an advisory board 
consisting of Superintendents, Principals, and leat hers I* established. Witji 
the combined effort of the membership of these groups, we will develop a 
consensus for Teacher Education Program change at Peru State College, 

Our time line lor work relative to change in (he teacher education pro- 
gram at Pern Suite College will Ik 1 ; i 

1. Division of Education and Psycuology - Unitary 

2. Education and Psychology Advisory Boarfd - On-going 
:V Teacher Education Committee - February 

\. Academic Affairs Committee - March 
■V College Affairs Council - April 
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r\io\ ( oi l na 



ftt ti lUin*ih*l<i 
\hffu Sthatffr* 

I miou i oik x*' K ,n nvlr|*wlrnt. font war MniiiHjiHMi.il ioMe**«* <>l 
litn tjl arts ami m k im v «>wne»i ami • >|* i.md \n i|h St'\t*tlill~l).IV Ailwnttst 
i hunh \!tltoiit»fi Imvm.«I1\ a hi hi al ails toilc^e. w seeks In fulfill its mission 
\*S nftrillli; pO»kUa Mis i listened to plrjVtr students Jim swh professions as 
KmiiMSv hhimii^. lea* hniu. .mil iIhimi^a I *n»«i alviollri* preptotevsiouai 

jHO^Mim felt* h pit pair NlUilt MIN to pUlstH lIu'SI t tllkatftOU lo! MR ll plllles- 

\*ms .ih tf<»s|iel iiimisiiv met Im tie, law, iletitWtv ami olhei htljwn^ profes- 
sions I n*>n na» ilk' liisi V\eiith-Da\ Attvmnst college to lie NCAIh 
amriliteil <P*ii} ilu If Miitlt if auteihl.itlon uas niaitlecl in with 

vfj t'llj^ltl** « III fl III •llM'f .IHMH 

lh« si u< li nt l**h u{ run >ii (4ilU*K< k is cosmopolitan; sevenivJtve \n t 
Hhi »if the Mti.h fUMoinr ftom the stiff ic* Male c ohm it huh \ mi MkI Amema 
vvhw h ttu it nit a \f iitttt'M rfa, lr*a. Missouri. North Dakota, Souih Dakota. Ne- 
htaska, Kansas, \V\ontmt;. atuM 4»luia<lo I \wi\t ujiuchoritueuH* 
tiftit mo utiles '.. it h the highest nut i tin t turning ftotn ( *ma<fa M.iLosia. atul 
|.ij»an I It*' n mainmv; thutirn jienetit tome hum otltei states out-wlf tin* 
tutu 4 sfa'r uitistiitiriK * 

I omit i j dirge has ah*, us e,nfors<*l the courejM that there is a Nxh of 
ton <»t knowledge ulttih all giailua'e* dtotild have atul that tts c turn ultmi 
must In- (oriMaitth irsteued to keep u longi'iieui with die college s mt*Mnn 
and wk%\\ lot the college that rsihuith affiliated, their air unnjur i Itat.M ■ 
tenstus of dmtiitu ami ph»lo*i;|>tt\ to vmimIi tin- «\nn isoting group give strong 
sup|*»tt it! the c in m uhur design St i ii let its air nig* d to develop die tiolsol 
indejjewlent thought atul e\ r iesstoii whkh [HovmUs a nuttix lt>t tt>|*Hish 
UU\ uratiM . atul ait«t|iti\t k juitu t|iati<Mt tit a t apulK thanking mxkiv I Ik* 
i i4U^i* rnitravois in fostri .Mtisr mi relation o| faith with learning atut ttil 
tint 4 . ii»I riMMtnum a< ailnnt* at hietrtmut uith iltnU 1H011 ti> set %'hv. 

I In two jotfl gnaj dr\rb|K^I m thr ,m lion pLut indtutrs ihr lollovsit^: 
I I o ttu u*itM' tin: tviwtui:v ut prevwivkv ti*a<iK*i% In *%|M^itig tail- 
liulaos to Mist tin tioti in a wirier vatietv of the lottowin^; 
a MmlH-. «n«l nuilnxls of eflttiivt* traihmg 
\ f lasso * mi ttuiM^niK'nt nkilk tirrivnl In «n n*M T aich 
< t Ifrtiur allmatHMi ntiri uttli/aiioti ol mstiuUiim.il fitnr 
'«? lo rir\t lopai*'! ifu|ilniH"H? \A*\tis Un "tt inslitHMi 'ol ivhmiiIi in ihr 

ajmvr inrntHnifil at4*as r <la*»Mi»Mtl pt.HtMr 
\s a pan of rrgulai po^tatn win** anil u)tclaii\ ilir prolrwioii.il vtlu* 
ia<N»n «r«|tH'fHt a ol hofh rkinrntaiA ant I srionilat\ niirkult is niHlri^oing 
ir*»fgant/,moti \ his ,h thttv utll tontmnr with <wMe<l rtnjihaM^ on the inle* 
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* 1 .in* h * •! i « l« t« f ' .m h mt» * du no*;jf = 



t hss m »i -^-IPl/aftOll rll«*ii will 



I It t< t if it ' .tin M ■ -t u 1« \aiH » «> »i > 

..; \U -m ii|>ii**n ot tin n»n!< til nt ifu ^ i t«iiM % 

. x.,imf T«! i lu | in t^Liin i | m it » niH ih.ti will In ^j* * «^ alU .»IIm t« d M dn> 

Ilitl^lMIAllliHl < !t.»M l,P llMtlllLlfliKlN .IIHl ««1lU.llHHI l<Ltl<l| * H'lM t" U HUM'S 

tin iiiU-imIoI toiiil m1 tl«M- t Holts vvti) In iili|»lo\rd iLi^Mmtil |K * 

»...■ ,,iM ..h« ,t*ltu i.iiMliiLm-H.iHiiniMlK.JiM-ni-iliiitlwfi siwirni u.mIuuu 
|»t. .mi .mil ^ifliMt|iuuil\ ^iduod ti«*in tollou-up stmlu > ot marinates. 
luM tl mii tlu ii «'\\ |«-ni|ttioii m| iIk ii u .Hlit i i-llnliMiMv .mil i* jh mIn **t 
,h, iS | M ii-t|MU imi! mi|* tw^.iN ImiIUhL IimmhImm • I olio* n;> muiIm -s will 

.tC Jill M I .< .is i MM'* ImI iff I <* Ml'< nii|Ho\nnmi < Hon* 



I NIVI RSI ! V < >l SUIK ASK V I IN< A U N 

/fd// \tttttmtt* 



fill ShH'frn h\hr* 

1 |u t'lmciHiu nl N«*»iaska-hiin>liHrVLi * •» totii|»irhrnsf\r sum- 

lllttVIIMU fh.it rin oils .ip|MOXMlMlH\ Mllfk'MV IHtKlV |*fU'tll lltMII 

\, iu.tsLi anri irn (K tirttl tiom the toii\-ntm «m!k r si.Mrs .iikI *r*riil\-ltw 
tun rititiMrtiiif i m'n Within die I tmeisitv. It-* Ik is ( j 4lrgt- iv ies|*m*il>le tot 
die rriu-atton <>l tiiHlriKi.ulu.Hr and KMtlu.iir students who mil htmir 
trailii tv uuiusHots ami administrators in puhln ami |>ti\air mIhk** hi Se- 
htaska anil stuiuiiiHliti',' slato i tie ( nlli g< nllcl* mote than 10 ilillwrtil 
sjio i.iliit H in ( Umomiii ion lung U%«lti»K in uhiImmihmi. Kv working ifcwrlv 
with |>uNu aiHl |mmm hial * liooK, tc« hrts< *Ak%v ImmI«'u*i|n*I «t \m%r*Ui 
thai |riiinisitsMudrnisio^aiiMla%M<fcrtiM^|K'iHMttc t aiK iiitheti Timlin 
sturiii*s I | ii obtain giM^s stiirirnt.s an o|i|iniiunit\ tot oh Imfli the sati*- 
la< tH»ns and itu- pn sMnrsol the i Uvsmumii alliH^plirtr Ulotr du*v riliull in 
dif im»ic* naditiunal (mdtolog^ and mtilifnUioui*rv 

Mm* uAU%v \s a ciMi'ri loi rfltualHrtiai uwanili and in\<**iiftttioti. Hit* 
(Mil* onu s hoin tiu M i iluiisair {Mil lo nsr m ihr itiMmMKHwl |»n^t.«iiv in 
tlu* dt \f lo|)nu'iu o! i in fH ilium iiuiriuk .umI in mwhv to ihr total vihufi* 
tiotial rtliiti IjmhIi Hidmi ami nntswlr ilir Mate. 

I In* «oaJ n| tins pian t% ti» imnrfxHiiu* t\iv trsran h on ilassiooin nun* 
.iKniH'iii inioilu'hMalot»^m»guiid<i«iadnatr trailu i |H rji.it ill imi jitogiain 



1 8 0,7 



,m the \ i mm t mU ttt su. h -t wa\ it» *iupto\r (»tii students .tt nlit \ ti > !«■ etfn - 

< ia^lootli II i.m.tt;* I s t Ills m >ai *%as ,<1 I IV* d \\ lislhj* J ' |M.U IK «ll .it tfU> 
Un til V\ Ith il « Ol Halt H i } tin toll* >H *i*'f* 

I ! < LissloofU tlLIIM^t'Mlt/nl is .III IllU'glal |MI1 «*l It'.M \\V.l% 

J* I t ,u hu*u is InivU.iuii^ when thr t Lissrootn in |m m >t !\ m.i na^cd 

♦ b l« III h liHi! tu I* rtMt' ti i IM.lk*' llwil t'^ll d<-< |s|* »ns at H lUl 4 LtSV 

k«>m< m.Hia^tinrni on ,t da\ i» > da\ h.» as 
I U ,n h< ts « .in I*' ftainrd in \* i \it i I'M' i lasMoom MMtiJKcts 
> llinrlth « lassim *m ittana^i incut should I* <i pan • ►! lit i 1 1 .mi 

wh* ii iM\rn svsinnaUi atlcnn mi 
I \u [ \ \ fr.mi hm d the model di-v i rl*tf h\ hv*\ as ilir Uim> ttn pl.i .\ 
iimi< rin sti ps l«'tiii* m * oiumrndol toi nieiim^ f tun goal I mm, vsc intend Mi 
tnipk in* i,i an V aiicmii I Hit u u* \ \udr Iimm eitain pist u li.il pari of the 
1 1 M an h In -iiiij iIim iinnoI is i um nils iih oi|»»t ated in the »*h^< huh pt obtain. 
K.«M*tl on i!h it-Milt* o* ilnv .»i H In , the si.i*t development oecds of \Ut t&< uln 

Hill U .inscsmiI H.IM'<I oil this assessment, the |MjM°l S aiid tit | ItCM lllatH Ml*. 
!t*»tn th< I i»tlS4tiliitlh Wotkshop vuli hf ,tscd III pto\ldtll^ IHM'IMU' toi lilt 
t.M *ill\ of tin undcit*ia<liialc pto*nam 

I \ I u ill 1.4 tui a hui kshop this s|H ha undent adnale te.w lu'i nlu- 
< ttiou !a< ul't .ind son if n*>|M ■I.HUIJ4 ten hcts I tic wotkshop will pai.tllci I lit* 
( .. ►nsoitium Wotkshop hi that t! will iiulndr l«Hh (h pirM-niaiiotis ol a*- 
m at h intoi iit.iiH hi at tit Mit^t Mtotis tot itiiplrttH tttaiioti and V2) trattts that 
v% tH plan pmvji .no in- mIiIh atH>m I limntM. (In ( VI urn kshnp will dtilcf sit 
two majoi H*s|»tt is liotu t!i<- i *t\v hrld li\ tlw i j*mim iMititn: i I ) fivatdt pir- 
M-iitt'is uill m i\r .ts dittHt irviiiidA to planning ItMins m helping tlu*m to 
d<t idr \\fi.»i man ual to ttu liult' and uhrtr ,tnd how to do v». t'Jf) each UMin 
wdl pn pir< i ptrtntitt)ai\ pl.tn lot it it Iusumi of u s* mm h infoiinalKiit . tul 
.i s|m < tin at tton pi. in lot d« nn^ so, m< Itidint; «i n»M' 1""*- 

Wr will ifim it'oiittoi pto^it ss ilitou^h an rxatmnattoti of iouim' ma- 
finals and .issi ss du- tttipa^ f n\ r\|M mim- |o this ii*mmm h on tin* cxaltialton of 
otu siudrnl I'mi Iiris 
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I MM RSin OF NKBRASKA .VI OMXHA 

< tnl \M*tllj*h 

Ha* J mm 

hi Sndh-* 
f\< *iHf Stutth 

I ht I mw i mu **\ \t'l»ia*k,i a» < hnalw is .1 pnhik msiiluiion. one ol iIr- 
iIimv mafoi lampUM-s ot ih< IniwiMtx *>i V'bl tska Uie I niwisiis |«v 
ttuuK st ixt s the nu ni>|*>litaii Omaha aiea I Ik College «»i hhualioii is 
M>m|**td<>t tmii mills llu drpaimieniHo! Ir.utu i I dm at*< »n. I utmsrling 
and S|k^ m! I dot aiion. hint .11 h null AdminiMianotiand Sit|* i\ moil and ilit- 
S* ImmiI <»l I UmIiIi. I1iwk.iI hlm.iiKMi and K<« m anon 

I lu t-oaU ol the piojett .iu 10 

t ImiciM- llie lesran h !mm* and ioiiuih in tiitdt'igiadiiate and giad 

lUt« pH .^MIYtS *\Vi\ <owi m*s 

J I ?»h/< nunc ii MMiih 111 several existing »n ti\ Hies. 

A I llll/l' M'MMH ll Ml tlUptOWUg student If.U lllllg. 

I In* nase tatnlu .nuuciMvul rvisting irse.mh hi u\m her eihwalton. 

I tit's* goaN hiII U- 1 r.M lu <f thnnigh the iiNlnsmnol .1 stiongei research 
I use in sevetal i \isting a< mines. I Iw edwation ionises mniited of .ill stu- 
dent* »n tht' ( ollege aie i uiieuih mulri examination, I his studv will ntti- 
stdei flu- imputations ol tlir liieraluie hn muise * oiitent. iiieiliiHlologveit 

a> Hell .IN s|Kt || H K'MMU ll |ol lonieiM 

Kiytil.nU Mheduled Uuhv <<>IIm|uu uill touts on reseaiih topk* in 
tea«hei »ltit*tfHHi and implications tor \ annus as|K'iis of the professional 
putMiatiou piogiain Al*». selected lopusot hhmctii in leaihei education 
will tit- identit'tnl foi an in-depth literature review as a luse loi program 
evaluation I opus tenianveh Mleiiiilied lot luiilier studv iiulude dasMoiMH 
management, insiintlioual nine, myitis ol leathiiig and iharaiiettstks of 
effe< live t lassiooms. 

I In- longtfiui guil of the piojn i is kmimumm' die inlns«»n ol ifsianh 
intt* ilu* iiiidrignKlualr and ^ladtuur piograins ol lhf( ollt^r to tilt* i»xtnit 
th.H irM-anh is valut-d and iimiI as an nmyial MHii|M»iittit »t ilii" learning/ 
IcMiintiK pimt^s l»\ faitiliv. sni<lnus ami ^ladn.itfv 



WAVNKStAIKCOliKib 

\nit>ltl limn 
Kifart lltnva 

Wa\iu* Siai*' < a>\\i%v 15 oiu* u( loin Male tofltm's in Nebraska Almost 
one-hall ol ilu* 2atM> sttuletiu aie in leai liei eiUnaikui. iiu hiding titulergriul* 



18% m 



lilti dei;i(< k 1 1 • H »d m lu.Mt drt;i < t ittM'l > I* r. atid n 11 |< M setuellt |M<>- j 

tii.MHs 1*1 .1* IH ,ll I \\* I U U< t n Mi .11 I .ltti>t , il | U III 1. H ll\ tit < aMrt It Nt ln.l*k.l. .111(1 j 

hhn 4taittutr> , turpi tn vi.itr u m* hin^ |M*MH»»m [ 
n< Man ( ol!<"4< |>iati> in i«K us its ( on mm In- n .tomtits <»n nixlci ' 

■^t.tdu.iti fii»^t.uiiv n\ stihh Ir.idint* In rUtltcnt.il \ so nndat \ . .mil K 12 
It.ti hit li; I t»!l »| M'HM Iit> Ml i • Mil M n III ? 1 1* *n< jMOiil.Mltxjit.lt .iif taught l>\ 

I h\ f • i *l I ilwt aiu mi .uh ! I's\< lufiouv 1. 1< tilt \ will Im- examined I I tts titt link** 

tht i v»|i»n.;! slui ill's iotli|»OHt lit lit .ill tltlO .lit ,t> .Mill IWlM t it 1 1 If ' m 

«l*tiM ii.it it >|ii!M tttritlx Mi rlriitritt.ll % rclm aiu Mi. s|>rit.il t dilution, and 

I lit u« tal o| ihr W .i\ tit- Si, Mr < < »i!r^r < * Mix H I Milt t tijXiMl Itatn rs w If i 
.tit ,< .M.iKsl \v if till i list t>t\IM<MI to lA.IIHItir tin rsjrnt In which I lie le- 
v.tnii Imm mi|»|kh|s f.i i v\ It.if H( I t at f i 1 1 illrye Minimis it » tin mi rlritiritl.il \ 
.tit* t m i i Mti t.ti \ i Lissn n iiiis. ,il ui tin w h.il wr as trai hri till tt ah it s do hi jur 
| Mir « i»l!r^i shlilrlitN ti M |t .it htti^ t .11 rr I s I lie til si i tt these js »hr | MIHI.II \ 
C*ul Mm < «»n^ Mitt it it .ti tivtiu-H w ill f»r tttli i^i jlri I with iIiom i >t .1 < « >m|Mrhcn 
m\< I >tv isn iti si It >n ti h to w hit h the ( i »ilry*r is .th ead\ i "im tutted 

[\u stt |»* to I* taken «tf r ,ts follows 

I I s imp n 1 1 must i mile tit 1 1\ ^run attn^ t i list t *i slain I iritis t< m rat Ik 

uiiiim < \|iiriMin; what slllitrltls .||r c \|R(lrd to kltnw ,n)(l |MHM 

leal llllr< i Ml whit 1 1 lit* >M c A I mi t.tIM Mts i le|Hiid. 
J \it.tl\ /t llir Ins tut i i(t| >ltt .tin mi, 1 MtitssM Ml, (tn I st tjui lH r ot m.tlelial 

.ti id make t chnrinrni* «( f «M«hnt;l\ . 
t |tntv»r MMtlriH .it « < ii < In it* tt i 1 1 it- < Mrtll to whiih II irilrtts ouiciit 

irst .in h hiiitiiiv;^ 

I i'lHMitt/r uMi'rni .itr.t^ th.it sIhmiIiI Ix' rx.iitnitril ill It^ht i>| tin ir- 

M Mil It I MM*. 

'» Mi i< 1\ llir hit Mittir tt 1 1 (MUrtil atr.ts in i m drt ot pi mm tl\ . 

*■ KrjMMt tinillitus to ihr |,m ttllv . .ilttl 

7 \< l)ust i oiitrta .ilttl inrilii hU at t ut tlttt^K 

Was tir Siatt ( 4 ijlrm* h«i|M s ui iniii.tK an in 114011 1^ | >i i >v»i .im ot m'II-sc 1 is- 
litti ttttl siilisrintritt it linrnirttt .unl lia\c niadr a stion^ l«»nj» trtiit tnntttiit- 
; tnriil to aift »;ia^Mts ilu' trsr.itih base into ihr 1 nil 11 uitnn Ihr ailiMlM^ 
j ilrv tiUtl tn Str|» "> 7 ,il>o\t- will Im a \ t lit aL situlv 111*4 a sm^lr aim at .1 tiinr, 
j 11 |MMtu»4 to Mm Lit nits, and nuking .t|)|Mo|)ii,tir toittrni a<l)tisiiiu nls S|K* 
< tt it io|>Ks will In* sitithtti In j^ioups o| ivmmm ihtrr t ,ic t ill \ inrtiilM is with 
irk v.tnt irs|MMis|lM!in. llitrirsl, .tnd |Mt<M t\|KltlM' I *i « »| m iM'r I \r lilt Irs tot 

n ImmIihl; m mmhIi itiulm^s, titst tissm^ iI«>m* linilin^s. and i nnsttlrj itt^ <on- 
tent adjustments tm Indr mi asinnal niicils and fin »ni hK I at tilts loi tuns. 

Ihr inn ntlrd m suits of these Hint Is air tt|hh>-date .Hid tntellignuK 
srijin ni ed 1 ut 1 n ul.i 111 undet 141 .if lii.tli a |>! 0^1. tins of studs thai It'.tcl to trai le 
titi- rndnt srtnrnts ( ontt nt will irflrt t ntinlrt n teseau li findings, ontsidrn d 
u|Mtitofi. .mil j >t < \ Jihttt; |m«m tit rand wilt U' ttlrnttlieil In students an otdtn^K . 
( out v and jMo^iaut iutrtde|teiitleui tes will Im* idrntitird and addtrssrtl bv 
.ld|Ustmj4 Mititrnt 
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Xotrs on (Umtribulors 



t |, ... \, 



\ ,i tl Hh-tt t! I n - i Ii |i M H«H lit \flii . m tli f i tl 

if, i =, ,, hi I .i i.. 1 III it .ti4ii.nmi< I I M .III h 

s ... . i t ,{ , . t t|, ,, t w ».!» hi hm Jil « 'Mhi; Him I \ n I ''hi 

I i -., II ! I, Mil' 1 ? M i . I f *' ' • i 



»h|.... c »« H.-O-h : 



..i I <|,., .fioii.il l'**« l«'»lf i' i In I ih\mmi> Mi V in.i«k.i 

II i< t i -I f ! |<,|l|Mi1 "11 ! h< >1< U-i.'|H.H» HI "i • Oi/MIlM pilM t *M * 

,! }, ,s , |\ iiiM.h. it in lu III shnln *. I i« ■< mil ol kt« k^t.-und 

si. ,n 1! .l/hlt- pi I I'M lll.HM i lit ll -II |». > l«"ltlM S HI » ityiuimn »ml 
t.l It.illiis^ Itnl t(M tf h ili'M^l 



1 1 .III.* > . I 
1 1 !l " f ' ; 



,. i„,.i^ W lloht><<. I'kiIi^mi hlu. himii tiui I'Hiiu t ilr.Hi of 
I i,tw ivih ..I \i l»t .txk.i I U«i "III llh 'niMiili iimtnu iui Itnlr Mil 
,,,,,,„)/ >t ...» l-ii i i!ii«.iit«»n .Hid ilx nnp.i*i o! l« tt« f.i! * .nnl |Hti>;iJiii% on 
||, .. i ..i,^i n ih.it khirvOnlm u^t «l !i»»ii» Uifh ii m .m» h .nnl |ii,4< tm- 
,\ iiuiii'i.t fin «pt.i!iu •<! h»*iihi I I'll! 

• \>, „„ K iji, i . -i Si tn IN .In \ ,tt ih.- Mill i •>n*ini'iii Rt yiotMl I <liu .nil Mt I. .tlx i 

, |llin lfislfl.t'lMi M M .Mth Hill lit \l lopllH l!« MllrH -.t" It.lW lni |l HI till* .|1« ill litM/l 

„.,*!„, i-ih.nwitrv* .iimI rilm.ilion.il i li.ilti>f Min uiill .tl Mi KM Imi imlilu-'fl 
! ln s«.|M mi I, ) H. « ni'iiti -Mil i th.n , iit. il l||< I (In n\r S» liooN I'io^liih. ,i pio U t,nn ot 
j .n (mm - J»» !i« ip i --In* .H'. I * «IM H'M-.IH hi" HllplOW m linol it Id MWIU'** 

I 

j i ,xk\ |» 1 1 ^il HM \< i» K i* piolrxsot <»l i (tui .mon.tl huiruLitMins .nnl l>no im ol thr Nnilh- 
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